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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


The present English edition of dnfi Duhring is 
translated from the third German edition (1804), revised 
and extended by the author. 

Square brackets indicate the additions which En-els 
made to the teat in revising three chapters of this work 
for the pamphlet Socia!i,m~VlopIan and Scientific. 

Quotations from the first volume of Marx's Capital. 
cited by Engels from the second German edition (18721 
•re taken here from the Kerr edition. 
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PREFACES TO THE THREE EDITIONS 


The following work is by no means the fruit of any 
“inner urge." On the contrary. 

When three years ago Ilerr DOihring, os an adept and 
at the same time a reformer of socialism, suddenly issued 
his challenge to his age, friends in Germany repeatedly 
urged on me their desire that 1 should subject this new 
socialist theory to a critical examination in the central 
organ of the Social-Democratic Party, at that lime the 
Vollvjstoof. They thought this absolutely necessary in or- 
der to present a new occasion for sectarian divisions and 
confusion from developing within the Party, which was 
still so young and had but just achieved definite unity. 
They were in o better position than I was to judge the 
situation in Germany, and I was therefore duty bound to 
accept their view. Moreover, it became apparent that the 
new convert was being welcomed by a section of the so- 
cialist press with a warmth which it is true was only ex- 
tended to Herr Diihring's good will, but which at the same 
.time also Indicated that in this section of the Party press, 
there existed the good will, precisely on account of llcrr 
Ruhring's good will, to lake also without examination 
llcrr Dull ring's doctrine Into the bargain. There were also 
people who were already preparing to spread this doctrine 
In a popularised form among the workers. And finally 
u 
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llfrr ttfdiriug and hi* lilll^ sect wrrr n«En,J atl thi* arts flf 
adirrtisrmmt and intrigue In force the Vctlufmt lo Ij1j» 
a definite aland (n rrUlion In the near dorfflne which had 
r«mr friMOf il wiili null mighty prr ten shin* 

NrirrlhflrM i| wat a Jrar Jx-forr I could make up my 
mini! In tirfjtcvf other work ami get my Irrtfi Into Ifiliiow 
Apple It wat liar* kind of apple that, oner Mien Into. had 
In Ik* mini mllrrly; and il wat not only very sour, fcul 
oho trry targr. The new socialist theory wat ptrsenfrd 
ns tile ultimate practical fruit of a new philosophical sys- 
tem. II was llicrcforr nerrstary In eta mine It In connec- 
tion with (his system, and In doing »o to examine ttie 
system Itself; It wat necessary to follow Ilccr llulsrlng 
Into that vO st territory In which he dealt with atl things 
under the sun and then a few more. Tills was the origin 
of n series of articles which appeared in the Leipzig 
Vortodr/i, the successor of the VolLtitant, from the begin- 
ning of 1877 on and are now presented ns a connected 
whole. 

11 was thus the nature of the object itself which forced 
the criticism to assume a length entirety out of pro- 
portion to the scientific content of this object, that Is to 
say, of Dfdiring’s writings. But there ore also two oilier 
considerations which may excuse this length of treatment. 
On the one hand II gave me. In connection with the very 
diverse subjects touched on In this book, the opportunity 
to develop in a positive form my views on questions _ 
which arc today of wide scientific or practical interest. 
This has been done in every single chapter, and although 
lids work cannot in any way aim at presenting another 
system as an alternative to Herr Diihring's “system," yet 
it is to be hoped that the reader will not fail to observe the 
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underlying connection between the various views which 
I have advanced. I have already had proof enough that 
in this respect my work has not been entirely fruitless. 

On the other hand, the “system-creating” Herr Duh- 
ring is by no means an isolated phenomenon in contem- 
porary Germany. For some time now in Germany systems 
of cosmogony, of natural philosophy in general, of poli- 
tics, of economics, etc., have been shooting up by dozens 
overnight, like mushrooms. The most insignificant doctor 
of philosophy and even the student will not go in for 
anything less than a complete "system." Just as in the 
modern stale it is presumed that every citizen is com- 
petent to pass judgment on all the issues upon which he 
has to vote; and as in economics it Is assumed that every 
consumer is a real specialist on all the commodities which 
lie has occaston to buy for his maintenance — so similar 
assumptions are now to be made in science. Freedom of 
science is taken to mean that people write on every sub- 
ject which they have not studied, and put this forward os 
the only strictly scientific method. Herr Duhring, how- 
ever, is one of the most characteristic types of this noisy 
pseudo-sciencc which in Germany nowadays is forcing its 
way to the front everywhere and is drowning everything 
with its booming — sublime nonsense. Sublime nonsense in 
poetry, in philosophy, in politics, in economics, in histori- 
ography; sublime nonsense in the lecture-room and on 
the platform, sublime nonsense everywhere; sublime non- 
sense which lays claim to a superiority and depth of 
thought distinguishing it from the simple, commonplace 
nonsense of oilier nations; sublime nonsense, the most 
characteristic mass-product of Germany's intellectual in- 
dustry — cheap but bad — just like other German products. 
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along with which unfortunately it was not exhibited at 
Philadelphia.* Even German Socialism, particularly since 
Herr Diihring’s good example, has lately gone in for a 
considerable amount of sublime nonsense, producing one 
person or another who gives himself airs about “science,” 
of which he “really never learnt a word.” This is an in- 
fantile disease which marks, and is inseparable from, the 
incipient conversion of the German student to social- 
democracy, but which our workers with their remarkably 
healthy nature will undoubtedly overcome. 

It was not my fault that I had lo follow Herr Diihring 
Into realms where at best 1 can only claim to be a dilet- 
tante. In such cases I have for the most part limited my- 
self to putting forward the correct, unconfestcd facts In 
opposition to my adversary’s false or distorted assertions. 
This applies lo jurisprudence and in some instances also 
to natural science. In other cases it lias been a question 
of general views connected with the theory of natural 
science — that is to say, a field where even the professional 
scientific investigator is compelled to pass beyond his own 
speciality and encroach on neighbouring territory — ter- 
ritory on which his knowledge is, therefore, as Herr Vir- 
chow has admitted, just as limited as that of any of ours. 
I hope lliat in respect of minor inexactitudes and clumsi- 
nesses of expression, I shall be granted the same indul- 
gence ns is shown to each other by writers in this domain. 

Just as I was completing this preface I received a pub- 
lisher’s notice, composed by Herr Diihring, of a new 
“authoritative” work of Herr Duhring's: New Basic Prin- 
ciples [or a national Physics and Chemistry. Conscious 


• PbiladrlphU World EipmilN of 187#. — Ed. 
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as I am of the inadequacy of my knowledge of physics 
and chemistry, I nevertheless believe that 1 know my Herr 
Diihring, and therefore, without having seen the work 
itself, think that I am entitled to say in advance that the 
principles of physics and chemistry put forward in it will 
be worthy to take their place, by their erroncousness or 
platitudinousness, among the principles of economics, 
world schematism, etc., which were discovered earlier by 
Herr Dfihringand are examined in this hook of mine; and 
also that the rhigometer, or instrument constructed by 
Herr Duhring for measuring extremely low temperatures, 
wilt serve as a measure not of temperatures either high or 
low but simply and solely of the ignorant arrogance of 
Herr DQhridg. 

London, June it, ISIS. 


II 

I had not expected that a second edition of this book 
would have to be published. The subject matter of its 
criticism is now practically forgotten; the work itself has 
not only been available to many thousands of readers in 
the form of a series of articles published in the Leipzig 
VorafSrts in the course of 1877 and 1878, but has also 
appeared in its entirety as a separate book of which a 
large edition was printed. How then can anyone still be 
interested in what 1 had to say about Herr Diihring sev- 
eral years ago? 

I think that X owe this in the first place to the fact that 
this book, as in general almost all my other works that 
were still current at the time, was prohibited within the 
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German Umpire when the Anil-Socialist Low came Into 
force. To anyone whose brain has not been ossified by the 
hereditary bureaucratic prejudices or the countries of the 
Holy Alliance, the efTcct of this measure must have been 
self-evident: a doubled and trebled sale of the prohibited 
books, and the exposure of Die impotence of the gentlemen 
in Berlin who issue prohibitions and are unable to enforce 
them. Indeed the kindness of the Imperial Government has 
brought me more new editions of my minor works than I 
can hold myself responsible for; I have had no time to 
make a proper revision of the text, and have been obliged 
as a rule simply to allow it to be reprinted os it stood. 

But there was also another factor. The “system*' of 
Herr Dubring which is criticised in lids book ranges over 
a very wide theo -al domain; and I was compelled to 
follow him wherever he went and to oppose my concep- 
tions to his. In the process of carrying this out my negative 
criticism became positive; the polemic was transformed 
into a more or less connected exposition of the dialectical 
method and of the Communist world outlook represented 
by Marx and myself — an exposition covering a fairly 
comprehensive range of subjects. After its first public for- 
mulation in Marx’s Poverty of Philosophy and in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, this theory of ours, having passed 
through an incubation period of fully twenty years be- 
fore the publication of Capital, has been more and more 
rapidly extending its influence among ever-widening cir- 
cles, and now finds recognition and support far beyond 
the boundaries of Europe, in every country which con- 
tains on the one hand proletarians and on the other un- 
daunted scientific theoreticians. It seems therefore that 
there is a public whose interest in the subject is great 
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enough for them to take into the bargain the polemics 
against the Dittoing statements, in spite of the fact that 
these have now largely lost their point, for the sake of the 
positive conceptions developed alongside of the polemics. 

I may note in passing that inasmuch as the genesis 
and development of the mode of outlook expounded in 
this book were due in far greater measure to Marx, and 
only in an insignificant degree to myself, it was of course 
self-understood between us that this exposition of mine 
should not be issued without his knowledge. I read the 
whole manuscript to him before it was printed, and the 
tenth chapter of the section on economics ('From the 
CtiUcal History') was written by Marx, and my part in it 
was only to shorten it slightly, to m. regret, for purely 
external reasons. As a mailer of factu^e had always been 
accustomed to help each other out in special subjects. 

With the exception of one chapter, the present new 
edition is an unaltered reprint of the former edition. I had 
no lime for a thoroughgoing revision, although there was 
much in the form of presentation that I should have liked 
to alter. But I am under the obligation to prepare for the 
press the manuscripts which Marx has left, and this Is 
much more important than anything else. Then again, my 
conscience rebels against making any alter ations. The 
book is a polemic, and I think that I owe it to my adver- 
sary not to improve anything in my work when he is 
not in a position to improve his. 1 could only claim the 
right to nuke a rejoinder to Herr Duhring’s reply. But l 
have not read, and will not read unless there is some spe- 
cial reason to do so, what Herr Diihring has written in 
connection with my attack; I have finished with him so 
far as his theories are concerned. Besides, I must observe 
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IJip rnJr* «rf ilrcoio in literary warfare all the mate 
strictly in hit regard, Utihiw of Hie despicable injustice 
llinl has since Ik-ch done In him |iy the University of Itcr- 
Iiii. It it Inn' Hint the university tint not gone unpunished. 
A university which *»» n haves itself ns to deprive Herr 
Diihring, in cirrumstnnecs svldcii every one knows, of the 
right to teach, cannot l»c surprised to find Herr Schwen- 
nmgor forced on it in circumstances which arc equally 
well known to everyone. 

The only cliapter in which I have allowed myself 
some additional elucidation is the second of the third sec- 
tion: Theoretical. This chapter deals simply and solely 
with the exposition of one centra! poinl in the world out- 
look for which 1 stand, and my adversary cannot there- 
fore complain if I attempt to state it in a more popular 
form and to make it more complete. And there was in fact 
a special reason for doing (his. I find revised three chap- 
ters of the book (the first chapter of the introduction and 
the first and second of the third section) for my friend 
I.afargue with a view to their translation into French and 
publication as a separate pamphlet; and after the French 
edition had served as the basis for Italian and Polish edi- 
tions, a German edition was issued under the title: The 
Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science. This 
ran through three editions within a few months, and also 
appeared in Russian and Danish translations. In all these 
editions it was only the chapter in question which had 
been amplified, and it would have been pedantic, in the 
new edition of the original work, to have tied myself down 
to its original form instead of the later form which had 
become known internationally. 

Passages which I should otherwise have liked to alter 
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ore those covering in Uie main two points. The Jirst was 
the history of primitive society, the hey to which was 
provided J»y Morgan only in 1877. Hut as I have since then 
had the opportunity, in my work: The Qri'jin of the 
Family, Private Properly and the State (Zurich, 1881), to 
work up the material which in the meantime had become 
available to me, a reference to this later work meets the 
ease. 

The second point concerns the section dealing with 
theoretical natural science. There is much that is clumsy 
in my exposition of this question and much of it could 
be expressed today in a dearer and more definite form. 
Inasmuch as I have not allowed myself the right to amend 
this section, 1 am just for that Tcason under an obligation 
to criticise myself here instead. 

Marx and I were pretty well Hie only people to rescue 
conscious dialectics' from German idealist philosophy and 
apply it in the materialist conception of nature and his- 
tory. But a knowledge of mathematics and natural science 
is essential to a conception of nature wluch is dialectical 
and at the same time materialist. Marx was well versed 
in mathematics, but we could only partially, intermit- 
tently and sporadically beep up with the natural sciences. 
For this reason, when I retired from business and trans- 
ferred my home to London,* thus enabling myself to give 
the necessary time to it, I went through as complete as 
possible a "moulting,” as Liebig calls it, in mathematics 
and the natural sciences, and spent the best part of eight 
years on It. I was right in the middle of this “moulting" 


* Engels moved from Manchester to London in the Fall 1870 — 
Ed. 
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process when it happened that I had to occupy myself 
with Herr Diihring’s so-called natural philosophy. It is 
therefore only too natural that in dealing with this sub- 
ject I was often unable to find the correct technical ex- 
pression, and in general moved with a certain clumsiness 
in the field of theoretical natural science. On the other 
hand, the awareness that I was still insecure in this field 
made me cautious, and I cannot be charged with real blun- 
ders in relation to the facts known at that time or with 
incorrect presentations of recognised theories. In this con- 
nection there was only one unrecognised genius of a 
mathematician who complained in a letter to Marx that I 
had made a wanton attack upon the honour of I r —l. 

It goes without saying that my recapitulation of math- 
ematics and the natural sciences was undertaken in 
order to convince myself in detail — of what in general 
I was not in doubt — that amid the welter of innumerable 
changes taking place in nature, the same dialectical laws 
of motion arc in operation as those which in history 
govern the apparent fortuitousness of events; the same 
laws as those which similarly form the thread running 
through the history of the development of human thought 
and gradually rise to consciousness in the mind of mao; 
the laws which Hegel first developed In all-embracing but 
imslteal form, and which we made it our aim to strip of 
this mystic form and to bring clearly before Ibe mind in 
their complete simplicity and universality. It went without 
saying that the old natural philosophy — in spite of its real 
value and the many fruitful seeds it contains*— was un- 
able to salisty us. 

• Jl is ouch easier, along wilh Ihe unthinking mob ^ ta K*d 
Vogt, to siuj the oU natural philosophy than (o »ppr*«t*t* t ,# 
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As is more fully brought out in this boot, natural phil- 
osophy, particularly in the Hegelian form, failed because 
it did not concede to Nature any development in time, 
any “succession,” but only ‘‘juxtaposition.” This was on 
the one hand grounded in the Hegelian system itself, 
which ascribed historical evolution only to the "spirit," 
but on the other hand was also due to the whole state of 
the natural sciences at that period. In this Hegel fell far 
behind Kant, whose nebular theory had already indicated 
the origin of the solar system, and whose discovery of the 
retardation of the earth’s rotation by the tides had already 
also proclaimed its extinction. And finally, to me there 
could be no question of interpreting the laws of dialectics 
into Nature, but of discovering them in it and evolving 
them from it. 

Hut to do this systematically and in each separate 
department is a gigantic task. Not only is the domain to 

historical significance. It contains a great deal of nonsense and 
phantasy, hut not more than the contemporary unphilosophical 
theories of the empirical natural scientists, and that there was also 
In It much that was sensible and rational Is beginning to be per- 
ceived now that the theory of evolution is becoming widespread 
Haeckel, tot example, was fully justified in recognising the merits 
of Treviranus and Oten. In his primordial slime and primordial 
vesicle Oken put forward as biological postulates what were in fact 
subsequently discovered as protoplasm and cell. As far as Ilegel is 
concerned, in many respects he is head and shoulders above his 
empiricist contemporaries, who thought that they had explained all 
unexplained phenomena when they had endowed them with some 
power— the power ot gravity, the power of buoyancy, the power of 
electrical contact, etc, or where this would not do, with some 
unknown substance: the substance of light, of warmlh, of electricity, 
etc. The imaginary substances have now been pretty w ell discarded, 
but the power humbug against which llrget iought till! pops up 
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therefore only too natural that In dealing with this sub- 
ject I was often unable lo find Hie correct Icchnical ex- 
pression, and In general moved with a certain clumsiness 
In the field of theoretical natural science. On the other 
hand, the awareness that I was still insecure In this field 
made me cautious, and I cannot l>o charged with real blun- 
ders in relation to the facts known at that time or with 
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nection there was only one unrecognised genius of a 
mathematician who complained in a feller lo Marx that I 
had made a wanton attack upon the honour of I — 1. 

It goes without saying that my recapitulation of math- 
ematics and the natural sciences was undertaken in 
order to convince myself in detail — of what in general 
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saying tliaf the old natural philosophy — in spite of its real 
value and the many fruitful seeds it contains* — was un- 
able to satisfy us. 

* 11 ii much easier, along with the unthinking tnoh d la Karl 
Vogt, to assail th« old oaturat philosophy than to appreciate its 
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As is more folly brought out in this booh, natural phil- 
osophy, particularly in the Hegelian form, failed because 
it did not concede to Nature any development in lime, 
any “succession,” hut only “juxtaposition.” This was on 
the one hand grounded in the Hegelian system itself, 
which ascribed historical evolution only to the “spirit," 
but on the other hand was also due to the whole state of 
the natural sciences at that period. In this Hegel fell far 
behind Kant, whose nebular theory had already indicated 
the origin of the solar system, and whose discovery of the 
retardation of the earth’s rotation by the tides had already 
also proclaimed its extinction. And finally, to me there 
could he no question of interpreting the laws of dialectics 
Inlo Nature, but of discovering them in it and evolving 
ihem from it. 

But to do this systematically and in each separate 
department is a gigantic task. Not only is the domain to 

historical significance. It contains a great deal of nonsense and 
phantasy, but not more than the contemporary unphllosophical 
theories of the empirical natural scientists, and that there was also 
Sn it much that was sensible and rational Is beginning to he per- 
ceived now \h3t the theory of evolution is becoming widespread 
Haeckel, for example, was fully justified in recognising the merits 
of Treviranus nnd Gken. In his primordial slime and primordial 
vesicle Oken put forward as biological postulates what were in fact 
subsequently discovered as protoplasm and cell. As far as Ilegel is 
concerned, in many respects he is head and shoulders above hij 
empiricist contemporaries, who thought that they had explained all 
unexplained phenomena when they had endowed them with some 
power— the power of gravity, the power of buoyancy, the power of 
electrical contact, etc-, or where this would not do, with some 
unknown substance: the substance of light, of warmth, of electricity, 
etc. The Imaginary substances have now been pretty well discarded, 
but the power humbug against which Hegel fought xtill pops up 
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lie mastered almost limitless; natural science Itself Is more- 
over in such a mighty process of being revolutionised that 
even people who can desole the whole of their spare time 
to it can hardly keep pace. Since Karl Marx's death, how- 
ever, my lime has been requisi tinned for more urgent 
duties, and I have therefore hern compelled to Jay aside 
my work. For the present I must content myself wilh 
the indications ghen in this l»ook. and must wait to find 
some later opportunity to put together and publish the 
results which I have arrived at, perhaps in conjunction 
with the extremely important mathematical manuscripts 
left by Marx. 

It may be, however, that the advance of theoretical 
natural science will make my work to a great extent or 
even altogether superfluous. For the revolution which i* 
being forced on theoretical natural science by the mere 


gaily, for example, as lately as I860 in Helmholtz's Innsbruck fechU* 
(Helmholtz, Popular Lecturer, Vol 2, 1871, German edition, p. 190), 
In opposition to the deification of Newton which was handed down 
from Ibe French of the eighteenth century, and the English beapinS 
of honours and wealth on Newton, Hegel brought out the fact that 
Kepler, whom Germany allowed to starve, was the real founder of 
the modern mechanics of the celestial bodies, and that the Newtonian 
law of gravity was already contained in all three of Kepfer's law*. 
in the third law even explicitly. What Hegel proves by n few simple 
equations in his Natural Philosophy § 270 arid Addenda (Hegel* 
Works. German edition, 1812, Vol. MI, p. 98 and 113-15), appears 
again as the outcome of the most recent mathematical mechanics 
in Gustav Kirchhoff’s Lecturer on Mathematical Phyrict, second Ger- 
man edition, Leipzig, 1877, p. 10, and in essentially the same simple 
mathematical form as had first been developed by ffegel. The natural 
philosophers stand in the same relation to consciously dialectical 
natural science as the utopian to modem Communism. fA'ote &S 
F. Enyelt] 
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need to set in order the purely empirical discoveries, 
great masses of which are now being piled up, is of such 
a kind that it must bring the dialectical character of nat- 
urall events more and more to the consciousness even of 
those empiricists who are most opposed to it. The old 
rigid antagonisms, the sharp, impassable dividing lines 
are more and more disappearing. Since even the last 
“true” gases have been liquefied, and since it has been 
proved that a body can be brought into a condition in 
which the liquid and the gaseous forms cannot be distin- 
guished from each other, the aggregate states have lost 
the last relics of their former absolute character. With 
the thesis of the kinetic theory of gases, that in perfect 
gases at equal temperatures the squares of the speeds 
with which the individual gas molecules move are in in- 
verse ratio to the molecular weight, heat also takes its 
place directly among the forms of motion which can be 
immediately measured as such. Although ten years ago 
the great basic l'aw of motion, then recently discovered, 
was as yet conceived merely as a law of the construction 
of energy, as the mete expression of the indestructibility 
and uncreatability of motion, that is, merely in its quan- 
titative aspect, this narrow, negative conception is being 
more and more supplanted by the positive idea of the 
tramformation of energy, in which for the first time the 
qualitative content of the process comes into its own, and 
the last vestige of a creator external to the world is oblit- 
erated, That the quantity of motion (so-called energy) 
remains unaltered when it is tra nsformed from kinetic 
energy (so-called meclianicalJiiiLiJ^intojdedricnVl^beat. 
potential energy, etc., anjftftcd9&n arno _ iQn peffifrieedsVo 
be preached as somettvpg^ewjrrf^serves as tliJNatreaav 
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secured basis for the investigation, which is now of much 
greater significance, into the process of transformation 
itself, the great basic process, knowledge of which com- 
prises all knowledge of Nature. And since biology has 
been pursued in the light of the theory of evolution, in Ihe 
domain of organic nature one fixed boundary line of 
classification after another has been swept away. The 
almost unclassifiablc intermediate links are growing dally 
more numerous; closer investigation throws organisms 
out of one class into another, and distinguishing charac- 
teristics which had become almost articles of faith arc 
losing their absolute validity; we now have mammals thal 
lay eggs, and if the report is confirmed, also birds that 
walk on nil fours. Years ago Virchow was compelled, fol- 
lowing on the discovery of the cell, to dissolve the unity 
of the individual animal being Into a federation of wll* 
states— a theory which was progressive rather than sci- 
entific nnd dialectical — and now the conception of animal 
(therefore also human) individuality is becoming for more 
complex owing to the discovery of the nmoeba-like while 
Moot corpuscles which creep about within the bodies of 
the higher animals. It is however precisely the polar an- 
tagonisms pul forward as irreconcilable and insoluble, 
the forribly fixed lines of demarcalion and dislinclions 
l*t«r«-n classes, which have given modem theoretical 
natural science ifs rrstriefed and mefapliysical characlcr. 
The recognition that these antagonisms and distinctions, 
though to lie found in nature, are only of relative validity* 
and that on the other hand their imagined rigidity and 
absolute fah-hty have twen introduced Into nature only 
t> «ur minds— this recognition is the kcmrl of the dia- 
ronffj t.on of nature It is possible to eome to this 
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recognition because the accumulating facts of natural sci- 
ence compel us to do so; but we come to it more easily if 
we approach the dialectical character of these facts 
equipped with the understanding of the laws of dialectical 
thought. In any case natural science has now advanced 
so far that it can no longer escape the dialectical synthesis. 
But it will make this process easier for itself if it does not 
lose sight of the fact that the results in which its experi- 
ences arc summarised arc concepts; but that the art of 
working with concepts is not inborn and also is not given 
with ordinary everyday consciousness, but requires real 
thought, and that this thought similarly has a long em- 
pirical history, not more and not less than empirical 
natural science. Only by learning to assimilate the results 
of the development of philosophy during the past two and 
a half thousand years will it be able to rid itself on the 
one hand of any isolated natural philosophy standing 
apart from it, outside it and above it, and on the other 
hand also of Its own limited method of thought, which 
was Us inheritance from English empiricism. 

London. Stpltmbcr 33, 1885 


* m 

The following new edition is a reprint of the former 
edition, except for a few very unimportant stylistic 
changes. It Is only in one chapter— the tenth of Part II: 
Trom the Critical l/iriory’ — that I have allowed myself 
to make substantial additions to the text, on the following 
grounds. 

As already staled in the preface to the second edition, 
this chapter was in all essentials the work of Marx. I W3s 
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Torccd lo make considerable cnls in Marx'* manuscript, 
which in Its first form had l>ecn intended ns an article 
for a journal; and I cul precisely those parts of it in which 
the critique of iHUtrings statements ssas overshadowed by 
Ids own treatment of development* in the history of eco- 
nomics. But this is just the section of the manuscript 
which is even today of I lie greatest anil most permanent 
interest. I consider myself under an obligation to give in 
ns full and faithful a form as possible Hie passages in 
which Marx assigns to people like Petty, North, Locke an:l 
ffume their appropriate place In the genesis of classical 
political economy; and even more his explanation of 
Qucsnay's Economic Tableau, which has remained an in- 
soluble riddle of the sphinx for all modern economists. On 
the other hand, wherever the thread of the argument 
makes this possible, I have omitted passages which refer 
exclusively to Herr Duliring’s writings. 

For flie rest I may well be perfectly satisfied with the 
degree to which, since the previous edition of this book 
was issued, the views expounded in it have penetrated 
into the social consciousness of scientific circles and of 
(fie working class in es’ery civilised country of (he world. 

London, May 23, 1S9J p, 

F. Engels 
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Modern socialism is, in its content, primarily the 
product of the perception on the one hand of the class 
antagonisms existing in modern society, between possessors 
and nori'possessors, wage workers and bourgeois, and on 
the other hand, of the anarchy ruling in production. In 
its theoretical form, however, it originally appears as a 
further and ostensibly more consistent extension of the 
principles established by the great French enlighteners of 
the eighteenth century. Like every new theory, it had at 
first to link itself on to the intellectual material which lay 
ready to its hand, however deep its roots lay in [material] 
economic facts. 

The great men who in France were clearing the minds 
of men for the coming revolution themselves acted in an 
extremely revolutionary fashion. They recognised no 
external authority of any kind. Religion, conceptions of 
nature, society, political systems, everything was subjected 
to the most merciless criticism; everything had to justify 
its existence at the bar of reason or renounce all claim 
to existence. The reasoning intellect was applied to every- 
thing as the sole measure. It was the time when, as Hegel 
says, the world was stood upon its head; [*] first, in the 

l* Hegel’s passage concerning Ihe French revolution is as 
follows: "The thought, the idea of right, asserted itself all at once, 
29 
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sense that the human head ami the principles arrived ai 
by its thought claimed to be the basis of all human action 
and association; and then later on also in the wider sense, 
that the reality which was in contradiction with these 
principles was in fact turned upside down from top to 
bottom. All previous forms of society and government, all 
the old ideas handed down by tradition were flung into 
the lumber-room as irrational; the world had hitherto 
allowed itself to be guided solely by prejudices; everything 
in the past deserved only pity and contempt. Now for the 
first time appeared the light of day [the kingdom of 
reason] , henceforth, superstition, injustice, privilege and 
oppression were to be superseded by eternal truth, eternal 
justice, equality grounded in nature and the inalienable 
lights of man. 

We know today that this kingdom of reason was noth- 


and against this the old framework of wrong could make no stand 
In the thought of right, therefore, a constitution has now become 
established, and henceforth, everything is to be based on this founda- 
tion. Ever since the sun has been in the firmament and the planet* 
have encircled it, it had never yet been witnessed that men should 
stand on their heads, that is on thought, and construct reality accord- 
ing to thought. It was Anaxagoras who first said that nous, reason, 
governs the w orld; now for the first time man arrived at recognising 
that thought ought to govern spiritual reality. This was then a 
glorious sunrise. AH (hinting beings have Joined in celebrating Ihii 
epoch. A tublime emotion prevailed at that time, on enthutiasm of 
the intellect tent a thrill through the world, as if the reconciliation 
of the divine with the mundane bad only now been arrived at. 
(Hegel: Philotophie der G eichichtt, 1810, p. B35 ) Is it not high tin** 
to put the Anti-Socialist Law into operation against such a public 
nuisance as the revolutionary doctrines of the whilom Professor 
Hegel? (.Vole bg F. Engels.) ] 
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rag more Uian the idealised kingdom of Hie bourgeoisie, 
lhat eternal justice found its realisation in bourgeois 
justice; that equality reduced itself to bourgeois equality 
before the law ; lhat bourgeois property was proclaimed 
as one of tlic most essential rights of man; and that the 
government of reason, the Social Contract of Rousseau, 
came into existence and could only come into existence os 
a bourgeois, democratic republic. No more than their 
predecessors could the great thinkers of the cighleenth 
century pass beyond the limits imposed on them by their 
own epoch. 

But side by side with Use antagonism between the 
feudal nobility and the bourgeoisie [appearing on the 
scene os the representative of all the rest of society) was 
the general antagonism between the exploiters and the 
exploited, the rich idlers and the toiling poor. And it was 
precisely this circumstance that enabled the representatives 
of live bourgeoisie to put themselves forward as the repre- 
sentatives not of a special class but of the whole of suffer- 
ing humanity. Still more From its origin the bourgeoisie 
bad been afflicted with its antithesis: that capitalists 
cannot exist without wage workers, and in the same 
degree ns the mediaeval burgher of Hie guild developed 
into flie modern bourgeois, so the guild journejman and 
the day-labourer outside the guilds developed into the 
proletarian. And although, on the whole, the liourgeoiste 
in its struggle with the nobility could claim to represent at 
the same time the interests of the different labouring 
classes of that period, yet in every great bourgeois move- 
ment there were independent outbursts of that class 
which was the more nr tew developed forerunner of the 
modern proletariat. For example, the Thomas Munrcr 
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tendency [the Anabaptists* and Thomas Miinzer) in tl 
period of the Reformation and Peasant War in German; 
the Le\eHers, in the great English Revolution; in thegre: 
French Revolution, Babeuf. Alongside of these revolulioi 
ary armed uprisings of a class which was as yet immalun 
corresponding theoretical manifesialions made their ai 
pearance; in the sixteenth and sevenlccnth centuries** uti 
pian portrayals of ideal social conditions; in the eighteen! 
century, direct communistic theories (Morclly and Mablv] 
Tlie demand for equably was no longer limited to politics 
rights, but was extended also to tlie social condition* a 
individuals; it was not merely class privileges that **w 
to Ik* abolished, but class distinctions themselves. An S 1 
celic communism {scorning all enjoyments of life and 
linked to Spartan conceptions was the first form In wM! 
the new doctrine made its appearance. Then cam* *h« 
three great Utopians: Saint-Simon, with whom bourgeoi! 
tendencies still had a certain influence, side by side will 1 
proletarian, Fourier, and Owen, whn, in the country when 
capitalist production was the most developed, and under 
the influence of the antagonisms begotten of this, worked 
out his schemes fur the removal of class distinctions 
tmutiraJJi and In direct relation to French ^nalc^jah- ,n, • 

It is common to alt Hirer of their tliat they do 0°* 
come forward 41 represen la lives of the intertill of 
jro'rlirMt wh.eh id the mejntinie hiitory has broilg f i 
lK»o U-t*v Like the ph.loioj tier, of the I.nh^Jdennienl 

• M Ml mc« If- XV | ttnlury 

ft i • -I *!'&**—( C— *4* « «/ ut no a*>t r»,»om>»n i 

tt fevy»r«7 - t J 

” Mir it to IU • -‘V« tl IS— «l ‘tU* 

‘l’» ij-Sj T«w,.w e.*— t-/i*i<s;>r U 
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they aim at the emancipation of all humanity [at once) 
and not [first) of a definite class. Like them, they wish to 
establish the kingdom of reason and eternal justice; but 
their kingdom is spheres apart from that of the French 
philosophers. To them the bourgeois world based on the 
principles of these philosophers is also irrational and 
unjust, and therefore finds its way to the rubbish btn just 
as readily as feudalism and all earlier orders of society 
If pure reason and justice have not hitherto ruled the 
world, this has been due only to the fact that until now 
men have not rightly understood them. What was lacking 
was just the Individual man of genius, who has now arisen 
and has recognised the truth; the fact that lie has now 
orisen, that the truth has been recognised precisely at tills 
moment. Is not an Inevitable event, following of necessity 
in the chain of historical development, but a mere happy 
accident. He might juvt as well have been bom five hun- 
dred years earlier, and would then have saved humanity 
five hundred years of error, strife and suffering. 

This mode of outlook is essentially that or all English 
and French and of the first German Socialists, including 
Wcllllng.l*] [To all these] socialism is the expression of 
absolute truth, reason and justice and needs only to be 
discovered to conquer the world by virtue of Us own 
power; as absolute truth is independent of lime and space 
and of the historical development of man. it is a mere 
accident when and where it is discovered. At the same 


1* Hie mode ot outlook of llie ulopUni tor a long time pufmed 
die socialist conception* of the nineteenth century and in part Mill 
pnitM Itipm. Vntll ijuile recently it received the homage of all 
french and English socialist), anil the earlier German communism. 
Including Wtillinj, also belongs to Sl_— Ed.t 

3-1 
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time absolute truth, reason and justice are di/rerent lot 
Ihe founder ol each different school; and as each one’s 
special brand of absolute truth, reason and justice is in 
turn conditioned by bis subjective understanding, h' J 
conditions of existence, the measure of his knowledge anil 
intellectual training, so the only solution possible in Uns 
conflict of absolute truths is that they should grind each 
other down. And nothing could come of this but a kind 
of eclectic, average socialism, such as in fact dominates 
the minds of most socialist workers in France anil 
England up to the present time; a mixture, admitting o! 
the most manifold shades, of such of the critical obser- 
vations, economic doctrines and delineations of future 
society made by the various founders of sects as excite the 
least opposition; a mixture which is the more easily 
produced the more its individual constituents have the 
sharp edges of precision rubbed ofT in the stream of debate 
as pebbles arc rounded in a brook. In order to make 
a science of socialism it had first to be placed upon a 
real basis. 

Meanwhile, along with and after the French philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, the newer German philosophy 
had arisen, terminating in Hegel. Its greatest merit was 
Itsc re-adoption of dialectics as the highest form of think- 
ing. The old Greek philosophers were all natural-borfl 
dialecticians, and Aristotle, the most encyclopaedic intellect 
of them, had even already analysed the most essential 
forms of dialectic thought. The newer philosophy, on the 
other hand, although it too included brilliant exponents 
of dialectics (e.g , Descartes and Spinoza), had become, 
especially under English influence, more and more rigidly 
fixed In the so-called metaphysical mode of reasoning, 
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by which also the French of the eighteenth century, at all 
events in their special philosophical works, were almost 
exclusively dominated. But outside philosophy in the 
restricted sense, the French were nevertheless able to 
produce masterpieces of dialectic; we need only recall 
Rameau’s Nephew by Diderot and Discourse on the Origin 
of Inequality Among Men by Rousseau. We give here, 
in brief, the essential character of these two modes of 
thought; we shall have to return to them later in greater 
detail. 

When we reflect on nature or the history of mankind 
or our own intellectual activity, there first presents itself 
to us the picture of an endless maze of relations and 
interactions, in which nothing remains what, where and 
as it was, but everything moves, changes, comes into 
being and passes out of existence. [We see, therefore, at 
first the picture as a whole, in which the details are still 
kept more or less in the background; we pay more atten- 
tion to the motion, the transitions, the interconnections 
than to what it is that moves, changes or is interconnect- 
ed.] This primitive, naive, yet intrinsically correct concep- 
tion of the world Was that of ancient Greek philosophy, 
and was first clearly formulated by Heraclitus: everything 
is and also is not, for everything is in flux, is constantly 
changing, constantly coming into being and passing away. 
But this conception, correctly as it covers the general 
character of the picture of phenomena ns a ft hole, is yet 
inadequate to explain the details of which this total picture 
is composed; and so long as wc do not understand these, 
we also bale no clear idea of the picture as a whole. In 
order to understand these details, we must detach them 
from their natural or historical connections, and examine 
3 * 
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each one separately as to its nature, Its special causes ani 
effects, etc. This is primarily the task of natural scienei 
and historical research — brandies of science which Ihi 
Greeks of the classical period, on very good grounds 
relegated to a merely subordinate position, because they 
had first of all to collect materials [for these sciences] t< 
work upon. [A certain amount of natural and histories! 
material must be collected before there can be any critics! 
analysis, comparison or arrangement in classes, order! 
and species.] The beginnings of the exact investigation ol 
nature were [therefore] first developed by the Greeks d 
the Alexandrian period, and later on, in the Middle Ages, 
were further developed by the Arabs. Real natural science, 
however, dates only from the second half of the fifleentti 
century, and from then on it has advanced with constantly 
increasing rapidity. The analysis of nature into its individ- 
ual parts, the grouping of the different natural processes 
and natural objects in definite classes, the study of th« 
internal anatomy of organic bodies in their manifold 
forms — these were the fundamental conditions of the 
gigantic strides in our knowledge of nature which have 
been made during the last four hundred years. But this 
method of investigation has also left us as a legacy the 
habit of observing natural objects and natural processes 
in their isolation, detached from the whole vast Inter- 
connection of things; and therefore not in their motion, 
but in their repose; not as essentially changing, but as 
fixed constants; not in their life, but in their death. And 
when, as was the case with Bacon and Locke, this way 
of looking at things was transferred from natural science 
to philosophy, it produced the specific narrow-mindedness 
of last century, the metaphysical mode of thought. 
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To the metaphysician, things and their mental images, 
ideas, are isolated, to be considered one after the other, 
apart from each other, rigid, fixed objects of investigation 
given once for all. lie thinks in absolutely unmediated 
antitheses. His communication is: “Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay, 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” For 
him a thing either exists, or it does not exist; it is equally 
impossible for a thing to be itself and at the same time 
something else. Positive and negative absolutely exclude 
one another; cause and effect stand in an equally rigid 
antithesis one to the other. At first sight this mode of 
thought seems to us extremely plausible, because it is the 
mode of thought of so-called sound common sense. But 
sound common sense, respectable fellow that he is within 
the homely precincts of his own four walls, has most 
wonderful adventures as soon as he ventures out into 
the wide world of scientific research. Here the metaphys- 
ical mode of outlook, justifiable and even necessary as 
it is in domains whose extent varies according to Hie 
nature of the object under investigation, nevertheless 
always, sooner or Laler, reaches n limit beyond which it 
becomes one-sided, limited, abstract, and loses its way 
in insoluble contradictions. And this is so because in 
considering individual things it loses sight of their connec- 
tions; in contemplating their existence it forgets their com- 
ing into being and passing away; in looking at them at 
rest it leaves tlieir motion out of account; because it 
cannot see the wood for the trees. For everyday purposes 
ViC know, for example, and can say with certainty whether 
an animal Is alive or not; but when we look more closely 
"c find that this is often an extremely complex question, 
as jurists know very well. They have cudgelled their 
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brains in vain to discover some rational limit beyond 
which the kilting of a child in its mother’s womb is 
murder; and it is equally impossible to determine tbe 
moment of death, as physiology lias established that death 
is not a sudden, instantaneous event, but a very protracted 
process. In the same way every organic being is dt each 
moment the same and not the same; at each moment it 
is assimilating mailer drawn from without, and excreting 
other matter; at each moment cells of its body are dying 
and new ones are being formed; in fact, within a lodger or 
shorter period the matter of its body is completely re- 
newed and is replaced by other atoms of matter, so * hat 
every’ organic being is at all times itself and yet some- 
thing other than itself. Closer investigation also shows US 
that the two poles of an antithesis, like positive and neg- 
ative, are just as inseparable from each other as they are 
opposed, and that despite oil their opposition they nw 
tuolly penetrate each other. It is just the same with c*® 1 ^ 
and effect; these arc conceptions which only have validi- 
ty as such in their application to a particular case, but 
when we consider the particular case in its general con- 
nection with the world as a whole they merge and dissolve 
in the conception of universal! interaction, in which causes 
and effects are constantly changing places, and what is now 
or here an effect becomes there nnd then a cause. nn( * 
vice versa. 

None of these processes and methods of thought fit in* 0 
the frame of metaphysical thinking. But for dialectics, 
which grasps things and their conceptual Images essen- 
tially In their interconnection, in their concatenation, their 
motion, their coming into and passing out of existence, 
such processes as those mentioned above are so 
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corroborations of Its own method of treatment. Nature is 
the test of dialectics and it must he said for modern 
natural science that it has furnished extremely rich ami 
daily increasing materials for this test, and lias thus prosed 
that in the last analysis nature’s process is dialectical and 
not metaphysical [that it does not move in an eternally 
uniform and constantly repeated circle hut passes through 
a real history. Here prime mention should be made of 
Darwin, who dealt a severe blow to the metaphysical 
conception of nature by prosing that the organic world 
of today, plants and animals, ami consequently man too, 
is all a product of a process of development that has been 
in progress for millions of years). But the natural scientists 
who have learnt to think dialectically arc still few and 
far between, and hence the conflict between the discoveries 
made and the old traditional mode of thought is the 
explanation of the boundless confusion which now reigns 
in theoretical natural science and reduces both teachers 
and students, writers and readers, to despair. 

An exact representation of the universe, of its evolution 
and that of mankind, as well as of the reflection of this 
evolution in the human mind, can therefore only be built 
up in a dialectical way, taking constantly into account the 
general actions and reactions of becoming and ceasing to 
be, of progressive or retrogressive changes. And it was 
along this line that the more recent German philosophy 
worked from the first. Kant began his career by resolving 
the stable solar system of Nesvfon and its eternal perma- 
nence— after the famous initial impulse had once been 
given— into a historical process: the formation of the sun 
and of all the planets out of a rotating nebulous mass. 
Together with this be already drew the con elusion that 
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given Uiis origin of Ihe solar system, its ultimate doom 
followed of necessity. Half a century later Ins views ww 
given a mathematical basis by Laplace, and another fifty 
jears later the spectroscope proved the existence in cosml< 
space of sucli incandescent masses of gas in various stage! 
of condensation. 

This ncsser German philosophy terminated in the 
Hegelian system, in which for the first lime — and this 
is it* great merit— the whole natural, historical and spit* 
i Iita I world was presented as n process, th.it is, ns In 
constant motion, change, transformation and develop- 
ment. anil Ihe attempt was nt.ule to show the Internal 
interconnections in this motion and development. From 
tins standpoint the history of mankind no longer appeared 
as a wild whirl of senseless deeds of violence, oil equally 
foridnnnahle before the judgment seat of the now matured 
philosophic reason, ami t>est forgotten ns qtiicldy *s 
possible. lm| as the process of dctclnpnicn! of hiiBUnlly 
it si If It now l«*«\inie the task of thought to follow the 
gradual *tjg»-* of tins process through all Us devious «»?*• 
and In trace out the Inner regularities running through 
its •p'larrntts fortuitous phenomena 

Tfjt ;ihe) Hegel un »s stein) did not aeromphsh the 
t-»’k (u wt itwlfj Is fierr immaterial llis epoch nt.ilh’f 
vrvvt I’ si »! propounded it li is indent a task whirl* 
r » i>ti*v ! jj! wi'I r srf |«- al.Je i.i aeeoruptish 
1 fey* f **» with Saint Sinum I h* fJ »»st rfwyt lopaed * 
r> il (Mil ar. »»t t.- was I ir.tnf in Ihe first pi ire, 
t* ur'mjrJi intririel oanpisi til Ms own 
• * Sr~ *•.* nt'CiJN, 1 v scroli/t* res trirUti tr>>je M-i 
<U r t\ sf «'-< a'vl ut his a/- Ji.it Vr.rr* 

W s» 4 r*. 'S f*r*or I'rpl ««■ »,1 ifelJ »t, It.ul it f.l 
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say, the thoughts within his mind were to him not the 
more or less abstract images of real things and processes, 
but on the contrary, things and their development were 
to him only the images made real of the “idea” existing 
somewhere or other already before the world existed. This 
mode of thought placed everything on its head, and 
completely reversed the real connections ot things in the 
world. And though Hegel's brilliant mind correctly grasped 
many individual interconnections, yet, for the reasons 
just given, there is also much that in point of detail neces- 
sarily turned out botched, artificial, laboured, in a word, 
wrong. The Hegelian system as such was a colossal 
miscarriage — hut it was the last of Us kind. It suffered, 
in fact, from an internal and insoluble contradiction. On 
the one hand, its basic assumption was the historical 
outlook that human history is a process of evolution, 
which by its very nature cannot find intellectual finality 
in the discovery of any so-called absolute truth; hut on 
the other hand, it laid claim to being the very essence of 
precisely this absolute truth. A system of natural and 
historical knowledge which is all-embracing and final for 
oil time is in contradiction to the fundamental laws of 
dialectical thinking; which, however, far from excluding, 
on the contrary includes, - the idea that the systematic 
knowledge of the entire external universe can make giant 
strides from generation to generation. 

The teaUsaUow of the complete inversion, of ^reviwis. 
German idealism led necessarily to materialism, but, it 
must be noted, not to the simply metaphysical, exclusively 
mechanical materialism of the eighteenth century. Instead 
°f the simple and naively revolutionary rejection of all 
pterious history, modern materialism sees history as the 




movement, that of the English Chartists,* reached Its 
height. The class struggle between proletariat and bour- 
geoisie came to the front in the history of the most ad- 
vanced European countries, in proportion to the develop- 
ment there, on the one hand, of large-scale Industry, and 
on the other, of the newly-won political domination of the 
bourgeoisie. Facts more and more forcibly stamped as lies 
the teachings of Itonrgcois economics as to the identity of 
(he interests of capital and labour, as to the universal har- 
mony and universal prosperity that free competition 
brings. All these things could no longer Ire ignored, any- 
more than the French and English socialism which was 
their theoretical, even though extremely imperfect, oppres- 
sion. Bui the old idealist conception of history, which was 
not yet displaced, knew nothing of class struggles based 
on material interests, in fact knew nothing at nil of ma- 
terial interests; production and all economic relations 
appeared in it only as incidental, subordinate elements in 
the “history of civilisation.” The new facts made impera- 
tive a new examination of all past history, and then it 
was seen that all past history {with the exception of 
primitive conditions], -was the history of class struggles, 
that these classes of society warring upon each oilier arc 
always products of the relations of production and ex- 
change, in a word, of the economic relations of their time; 
that therefore the economic structure of society always 
forms the real basis from which, in the last analysis, Is 

* The Chartitt movement in England embraced the vast major- 
'rty d (he English working class and constituted the first independent 
political movement of the proletariat. It received its name from the 
Charier," a petition which the workers laid before parliament in 
™ fonts ining their ebjef demands.— £if, 
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to be explained the whole superstructure of legal an 
political institutions, as well as of the religious, phi!< 
sophioal and other conceptions of each historical perioc 
[Hegel had freed the conception of history from mefaphyi 
ics*, he had made it dialectical — but his conception of his 
tory was essentially idealistic.] Now idealism was drive! 
from its last refuge, the conception of history; now a mate 
rialist conception of history was propounded, and the wa; 
found to explain man's consciousness by his being, insteaf 
of, as heretofore, his being by his consciousness. 

[Henceforward socialism no longer appeared as th' 
accidental discovery of this or that brilliant mind, but a! 
the necessary outcome of the struggle between two histor- 
ically developed elasses — the proletariat and the bourgeoi- 
sie. Its task was no longer to manufacture a system of so 
ciety as perfect as possible, but to investigate the histor- 
ical economic process from which these classes and then 
antagonism had of necessity sprung and to discover ia 
the economic position thus created the means for solving 
the conflict.] But the socialism of earlier days was just w 
incompatible with this materialist conception of history aS 
Frcncii materialism’s conception of nature was with dia- 
lectics and modern natural science. It is true that 
earlier socialism criticised the existing capitalist mode of 
production and its consequences, but it could not explain 
them, and so also could not get the mastery over them; H 
could only simply reject them as evil. [The more violently 
it denounced the exploitation of the working class, wW^ 
was inseparable from it, the less was it in a position I® 
state clearly wherein this exploitation consists and how 1* 
arises.] But what had to be done was to show the capital- 
ist mode of production on the one hand In its historical 
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interconnection and as a necessity for a definite historical 
period, and therefore also the necessity of its doom; and 
on the other hand also to lay bare its essential character, 
which was still hidden, as its critics had hitherto attached 
its evil consequences rather than the process of the thing 
itself. This was done by the revelation of surplus value. 
U was shown that the appropriation of unpaid labour is 
the basic form of the capitalist mode of production and 
of the exploitation of the worker effected through it; that 
even if the capitalist buys the labour power of his labourer 
at its full value as a commodity on the market, he yet 
extracts more value from it than he paid for, and that in 
the ultimate analysis this surplus value forms that sum 
of value from which is heaped up the constantly increas- 
ing mass of capital in the hands of the possessing classes. 
The process both of capitalist production and of the pro- 
duction of capital was explained. 

These two great discoveries, the materialist conception 
of history and the revelation of the secret of capitalist 
production by means of surplus value, we owe to Marx. 
With these discoveries socialism became a science, which 
had in the first place lo be developed in all its details and 
interconnections. 

Til is was how things stood in the fields of theoretical 
socialism and extinct philosophy, when Herr Eugen Diih- 
ring, not without considerable din, sprang on to the stage 
and announced that he had accomplished a complete and 
total revolution of philosophy, political economy and 
socialism. 

Let us see what Herr Duhring promises us and— how 
be fulfils lus promises. 



II. WHAT HERR DOHRING PROMISES 


The writings of Herr Duhring with which we are her* 
primarily concerned are his Kursus der Philosophy 
[Course of Philosophy] , his Kursus der National- und fa 
zialokonomie [Course of Political and Social Economy] 
and his Kritische Geschichte der Nationalokonomie and 
des Sozialismus [Critical History of Political Economy and 
Socialism], The first-named is the one which particularly 
claims our attention here. 

On the very opening page Herr Duhring introduces 
himself as “the man who claims to represent this power 
(philosophy) in his age and for its immediately foreseeable 
future development.” He thus proclaims himself to be U>e 
only real philosopher of today and of the “foreseeable 
future. Whoever dilTers from him differs from truth. Maaf 
people, even before Ilcrr Duhring, have thought somethin® 
of this kind about themselves, but — except for Richar 
Wagner — he is probably the first who has calmly blurted 
it out. And the truth to which he refers is “a final an 
ultimate truth,” 

Herr Diih ring's philosophy is “the natural system ° r 
the philosophy of reality ... in it reality is so conceived a* 
to exclude any tendency to a visionary and subjectively 
limited conception of the world.” This philosophy h 
tlierrfore of such a nature that it lifts Herr Duhring 
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above l!ic Ixnindt bs what he hnnsilf can hardly deny 
»re liis jrrrsonal anil subjective limitations. And this i* in 
fuel necessary U he It to In; In a position to lay down final 
and ultimate truth*, allliaugh »n Jar wr do no I yet arc 
how this miracle Is to come lo past 

Thij "natural system of knowledge which in itself is 
of value to the m:nd“ has, "without in any way compro- 
mising the profundity of thought, ircurefy established the 
liasic forms oj being." From lit •‘really crtlicat standpoint ‘ 
it provides ilic element* of a philosophy which it real utid 
therefore dtrceled to the reality ol Nature anil of life, a 
philosophy which cannot allow the validity of any merely 
apparent horizon, hut in if* mighty ret'otuUouiiing *»>rr/. 
involve! ui( earth* and heauens o/ external and imuard 
Nature', U it a ‘ ’iicw mode of thought, and it* results 
arc "from the foundation upwards origiii.il conclusions 
and slew* . . system-creating ideas . . . established truth*.' 
In it sve hast liefurc us "a work which must find its 
strength In concentrated initiative" — whatever that may 
mean; an “investigation going to the roof* ... a deep roof- 
ed science ... a strictly scientific conception of tilings and 
of men ... an all-round penetrating work of thought . . . 
a erratiue scheme of hypotheses anil deductions control- 
lable by thought . the abrolute fundamental bans." lit 
the economic and political sphere he gives us not only 
“historical and systematically com prehensile works,” of 
which the historical works arc, to boot, notable for "my 
liiitorical treatment in the grand style," while those deal- 
ing with economics have brought about “creative changes"; 
but he even finishes with a fully worked out socialist 
plan of ltis own for the society of the future, which is the 
“practical fruit of a clear theory going to the ultimate roots 
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of things " and, like tlie Duhring philosophy, is consequent- 
ly infallible and is the only way of salvation. For “only in 
that socialist structure which I have sketched in my 
Course of Political and .Social Economy can a true owner- 
ship take the place of the ownership which is merely il- 
lusory and transitory or even based on violence.” And the 
future has to follow these directions. 

This bouquet of glorifications of Herr Duhring by Herr 
Duhring could easily be multiplied tenfold. It may already 
have created some doubt in the mind of the reader as 
whether it is really a philosopher with whom he is dealing, 
or a — but we must beg the reader to reserve judgment un- 
til he has got to know the above-mentioned ‘‘going to th f 
roots of things” at closer quarters. We have given the 
above anthology only for the purpose of showing that we 
have before us not any ordinary philosopher and socialist, 
who merely expresses his ideas and leaves it to the future 
course of events to judge their worth, but quite an extras 
dinary creature, who claims lo be not less infallible 
than the Pope, and whose doctrine is the one way 
salvation and must just be accepted by anyone who doe* 
not want to fall into the most reprehensible heresy. ''I' 3 * 
we are here confronted with is certainly not one of lh° ,c 
works in which nil socialist literature, recently even G fr ' 
man, has abounded — works in which people of various 
calibres, in the most straightforward way in the world, frj 
to clear up questions the solution of which requires m-d*' 
rial that to a greater or lesser extent is not at flieir dispo*' 
nl; works in whicli. whatever their scientific and literary 
shortcomings, the socialist goodwill is always deserving 
of recognition On the contrary, Herr Duhring ‘offers t" 
principles which he declares are float and ultimate Irtitln 
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and therefore any views conflicting with these are false 
from the outset; he is in possession not only of the ex- 
clusive truth but also o! the sole strictly scientific method 
of investigation, in contrast with which all others arc i* n ' 
scientific. Either lie is right — and in Ibis case we have be- 
fore us the greatest genius of all time, the first super- 
human, because infallible, human being. Or lie is wroPg. 
and in that case, whatever judgment we may form abbut 
him, benevolent consideration for any good intentions he 
may possibly have had would nevertheless be the most 
deadly insult to Herr Duhring. 

When a man is in possession of the final ami ulti- 
mate truth and of the only strictly scientific approach, it 
Is only natural that he should have a certain contempt for 
the rest of erring and unscientific humanity. We ro ust 
therefore not lie surprised that Itcrr Duhring should 
st^ak of Ida. pwfeecssAe* wdW.v live. mast. es-Ueme. 
and that there arc only a few great men, by way of re- 
ception clothed liy him with that title, who find mercy' a l 
the l»ar of Ids "deep-rootedness.” 

Let us hear first what he lias lo say aliaul the philos- 
ophers - . “Leibnitz, devoid of any belter sentiments, that 
lies! of all possible courtier-pliilosophiscrs." lie goes so 
tar ns evrn to tolerate Kant; but after Kant everything got 
into a muddle: there followed the “wild ravings and 
equally childish and windy stupidities of the degenerate 
successors of the great man, namely , a /bride and a 
Srhrlhnj . . . monstrous caricatures of ignorant natural 
philosophising ... the monstrosities thai came after Kant” 
«nd “the delirious phantasies” crowned by “a Hegel." The 
list -named used a “Hegel jargon" and spread the “Hegel 
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Ion) sufficient to convince lumstil dial m Fourier's ikiiih* 
anil in the whole of Komiemm U is only Hie first syllahlc 
(/o«==crazy) Uial has any Iruih in il, should hinnetf be 
claisai under tome calajory of u holt.'' l‘maUy, Holier! 
Own ‘'had feeble and paltry idiav .. . bis nanming, so 
etude in its ethics ... a few commonplaces distorted into 
perversions ... nonsensical and crude way of looking nt 
tilings.. , Owen’s range of idem is hardly north subject- 
ing io more serious criticism .. . his vanity " — and so on. 
Herr Duhring extremely nillily characterises the Utopians 
by references to their names ns follows: Saint-Simon— 
saint (holy); Fourier — /on (crazy); Hnfantm — enfant 
(childish); he only needs to add: Owen — o wool and a 
whole important period In the history of socialism has in 
four words been — condemned, and anyone who had any 
doubts about it “should himself Ik* classed under some 
category of idiots.” 

As for bullring's opinion on the lalcr socialists, for 
tlie sake o! brevity we will only cite those on I.ossallc 
and Marx’. 

Lasidlle: “Pedantic, liait- splitting efforts to popularise 
.. rampant scholasticism ... a monstrous hash oT gen- 
eral theories and paltry trash . . . Ilcgcl-supcrslilion, sense- 
less and formless ... a horrifying example . , . peculiarly 
limited . .. pompousness combined with the most pcltlfog- 
S»ng paltriness . . . our Jewish hero . . . pamphleteer . • • 
common . . . fundamental instability in his view of life and 
of the world.” 

Marx : “narrowness of conception ... his woiks and 
achievements in and by themselves, thal is, regarded from 
a purely theoretical standpoint, are without any perma- 
nent significance in our domain (the critical history of so- 

4* 
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cialism) , and in Ihe general history of intellectual tenden- 
cies they can take their place at most as symptoms of the 
influence of one branch of modern sectarian scholastics 
. . . impotence of the faculties of concentration and logical 
arrangement . . . deformity of thought and style, con- 
temptible affectation of language . .. Anglicised vanity ••• 
duping . . . barren conceptions which in fact are only 
bastards of historical and logical phantasy . . . deceptive 
twisting . . . personal vanity . . . vile mannerisms . m ' 
Solent . . . bulTooncry pretending to be witty - . ■ Chinese 
erudition . , . philosophical and scientific backwardness. 

And so on, and so forth — for this too is only a small 
superficial bouquet out of the Duhring rose garden. H 
must be understood that, at the moment, we are not in 


the least concerned as to whether these amiable expre 5- 
sions of abuse — which, if he had any education, slioul 
forbid Herr Duhring from finding anything vile and 
solcnt — arc also final and ultimate truths. And— for I* 1 


moment — we will guard against expressing any doubt * 
to their deep-rootedness, as wo might otherwise be P rt 
liibited even from trying to find the category of idiots 1 
which we belong. We only thought it was our duty 1 
give, on the one hand, an example of what Ilcrr Duhrm, 
calls “the select language of the considered and, in 
real sense of the word, moderate mode of expression 
and on the other hand, to make it clear that to Herr 
ring the worthlessness of his predecessors is no less est*® 


list ied a fact than his own infallibility. Whereupon 
sink to ihe ground in deepest reverence before the rote 
lest genius of all time— if that is how things really stac 
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Philosophy, according to Herr Duhring, is the devel- 
opment of the highest form of consciousness of the world 
and of life, and in a wider sense embraces the principles 
of all knowledge and volition. Wherever a series of cogni- 
tions or stimuli or a group of forms of being come to be 
examined by human consciousness, the principles under- 
lying these of necessily become the object of philosophy. 
These principles are the simple, or until now assumed to 
he simple, constituents of complex knowledge and volition. 
Like the chemical composition of bodies, the general con- 
ception of things can also be reduced to basic forms and 
basic elements. These ultimate constituents or principles, 
when they have once been discovered, are valid not only 
for ihe immediately known and accessible world, but also 
for the world which to us is unknown and inaccessible. 
Philosophical principles consequently provide the final 
completing link required by the sciences in order to make 
of them a uniform system by which Nature and human 
life can be explained. Apart from the fundamental forms 
of all being, philosophy has only two special subjects for 
investigation — Nature and the world of man. Thus we find 
our material quite spontaneous!;} arranged in three groups, 
namely, the general scheme of the unherse, the science 
of the principles of Nature, and finallj- the science of 
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In fact, let us compare Hegel’s Encyclopaedia ami all 
its delirious phantasies with Herr Duhring’s final ami ulti- 
mate truths. With Herr Duhring we have in the first place 
general world schematism, which Hegel calls Logic. Then 
with both of them we have the application of these sche- 
mata or logical categories to Nature: the Philosophy of 
Nature; and finally their application to the realm of man, 
which Hegel calls the Philosophy of Mind. The “inner 
logical sequence' 1 of the Duhring succession therefore 
leads us "quite spontaneously" back to Hegel’s Encyclo- 
paedia, from which it has been taken with a loyally which 
would move that wandering Jew of the Hegelian school. 
Professor Michelet of Berlin, to tears. 

Such a result comes of accepting in quite a natural- 
istic way "consciousness," "reasoning,'* as something 
given, something from the outset in contrast to being, to 
Nature. If this were so, it must seem extremely remark- 
able that consciousness and Nature, thinking and being, 
Ihe laws of thought and the laws of Nature, should be so 
closely in correspondence. But if the further question is 
raised: what then are thought and consciousness, and 
whence they come, it becomes apparent that they are pro- 
ducts of the human brain and that man himself is a pro- 
duct of Nature, which has been developed in and along 
with its environment; whence it is self-evident that the 
products o! the human brain, being in the last analysis 
also products of Nature, do not contradict the rest of 
Nature’s interconnections but are in correspondence with 
them. 

But Herr Duhring cannot permit himself such a sim- 
ple treatment of the subject. He thinks not only in the 
name of humanity — in itself no small achievement — but 
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in the name of the conscious and reasoning beings on all 
celestial bodies. It would in fact be “a degradation of the 
basic forms of consciousness and knowledge to attempt 
to rule out or even to put under suspicion their sovereign 
validity and their unconditional) claim to truth, by apply- 
ing the epithet ‘human’ to them.” So in order that no 
suspicion may arise that on some celestial body or other 
twice two may make five, Herr Diihring cannot treat 
thought as a human characteristic, and so he has to cut 
it ofT from the only real foundation on which we find it. 
namely, mankind and Nature; and with that he tumbles 
hopelessly into an ideology which reveals him as the cp*' 
gone of the “epigone,” Hegel. In passing we may note 
that we shall often meet Herr Diihring again on other 
celestial bodies. 

It goes without saying that no materialistic doctrine 
can be founded on such an ideological basis. Later on we 
shall sec that Herr Dfiliring is forced more than once to 
endow Nature surreptitiously with conscious activity— that 
is to say, therefore, with what In plain language is colled: 
God. 

But our philosopher of reality had also other motives 
for shifting the basis or nil reality from the real world to 
the world of thought. The science of this general world 
schematism, of these formal underlying principles of 
being, is indeed precisely the foundation of llerr Diihring* 
philosophy. If we deduce world schematism not from oaf 
minds, but only through our minds from the real world, 
deducing the basic principles of being from what li. 
need no philosophy for this purpose, but positive knowl- 
edge of the world and of what happens In it; and wh*t 
this vie! Js is alto not philosophy, but positive science. 1° 
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lat case, however, Herr Duhring’s whole volume would 
e nothing blit love’s labour lost. 

Farther: if no philosophy as such is any longer te- 
wed, then also there is no more need of any system, 
ot even of any natural system of philosophy The per- 
eption that all the phenomena of Nature are systematic- 
Uy interconnected drives science on to prove this system- 
tic interconnection throughout, both in general and in 
letail. But an adequate, exhaustive scientific exposition 
'f this interconnection, the formation of an exact mental 
mage of the world system in which we live, is impossible 
or us, and will always remain impossible. If at any time 
a the evolution of mankind such a final, conclusive sys* 
era of the interconnections within the world — physical 
is well as mental and historical — were brought to com- 
itetion, this would mean that human knowledge had 
cached Us limit, and, from the moment when society had 
>cen brought into accord with that system, further his- 
orical evolution would be cut short — which would be an 
ibsurd idea, pure nonsense. Mankind therefore finds itself 
Faced with a contradiction-, on the one hand, it has to 
?ain an exhaustive knowledge of the world system in all 
its interrelations; and on the other hand, because of the 
nature both of men and of the world system, tins task 
can never be completely fulfilled. But this contradiction 
lies not only in the nature of the two factors — the world, 
end man — it is also the main lever of all intellectual ad- 
'ancc, and finds its solution continuously, day by day, in 
•he endless progressive evolution of humanity, jusf as for 
example mathematical problems find their solution in an 
infinite series or continued fractions. Each mental image 
°f the world system is and remains in actual fact limited. 
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objectively through llic historical singe and subjectively 
through the physical and menial constitution of its maker. 
But Herr Dittoing explains In advance that Ids mode of 
reasoning is of such a kind that il entirely excludes any 
tendency lo a subjectively limited view of the world. V\e 
saw above that ho was omnipresent— on nil possible celes- 
tial bodies. We now see that he is also omniscient He tos 
solved the ultimate problems of science and so nailed 
boards across the future of nil knowledge. 

Like the basic forms of being, so also Herr Duhring 
thinks that he can produce ready-made the whole of pure 
mathematics 0 priori, that Is, without making use of lb* 
experiences olTcrcd us by the exlcmal world. In pure 
mathematics, in his view, the mind deals "with Us own 
free creations and imaginations'’; the concepts of number 
and form arc "its adequate object, which il can create of 
Itself,” and hence they have “a validity which is 5 ndepcnd- 
ent of particular experience and of the real content of tbe 
world.” 

That pure mathematics has a validity which i* to®" 
pendent of the particular experience of each individual i* 
for that matter, correct, and this is true of all establisbe 
facts in every science, and indeed of all facts whatsoever. 
The magnetic poles, tbe fact that water is composed 0 
hydrogen and oxygen, the fact that Hegel is dead and lb 3 ’ 
Herr Duhring is alive, hold good independently of u*y 
own experience or of that of any other individuals, an 
even independently of Herr Duhring’s experience, when 
he begins to sleep the sleep of the just. But it is not »* 
alt true that in pure mathematics the mind deals only 
with is own creations and imaginations. The concepts o 
number and form have not been derived from any sourt* 
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than the world of reality. The ten fingers on which 
learnt to count, that is, to carry out the first arith- 
al operation, may be anything else, but they ora 
nly not a free creation of the mind. Counting re- 
s not only objects that can be counted, but also 
bility to exclude all properties of the objects, con- 
'd other than their number — and this ability is the 
id of a long historical evolution based on experi- 
Like the idea of number, so the idea of form is de- 
exclusively from the external world, and does not 
in the mind as a product of pure thought. There 
be things which have shape and whose shapes arc 
tared before anyone can arrive at the idea of form, 
mathematics deals with the space forms and quan- 
rclallons of ttie real world — that is, with material 
h is very real indeed The fact that this material ap- 
i in on extremely abstract form can only superficially 
?al its origin in the external world. Cut in order to 
! It possible to Investigate these forms and relations 
eirpurc slate, it is necessary to abstract them entirely 
their content, to pul the content aside as irrelevant; 
e we get the point without dimensions, lines without 
dth and thickness, n and f> and x and y, constants 
'arialiles; and only at the very end of all these do 
each for the first time the free creations and imagina- 
• of the mind, that is to say, imaginary magnitudes. 
» the apparent derivation of mathematical magnitudes 
i each other does not prove their a priori origin, but 
their rational interconnection. Before it was possible 
trivc at the Idea of deducing the form of a cylinder 
1 the rotation of a rectangle ai>out one of its sides, a 
iber of real rectangles and cylinders, in however im- 
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objectively through the historical stage and subjccl 
through the physical and mental constitution of its m 
But Herr Diihring explains in advance that his mo< 
reasoning is of such a kind that it entirely excludes 
tendency to a subjectively limited view of the world 
saw above that he was omnipresent — on all possible < 
tial bodies. Wc now see that he is also omniscient. Hi 
solved the ultimate problems of science and so n 
boards across the future of all knowledge. 

Like the basic forms of being, so also Herr Diil 
thinks that he can produce ready-made the whole of 
mathematics a priori, that is, without making use of 
experiences offered us by the external world. In i 
mathematics, in his view, the mind deals “with its < 
free creations and imaginations''; the concepts of nun 
and form are “its adequate object, which tt can creflt 
itself,” and hence they have “a validity which i» ! ndep< 
ent of particular experience nnd of the real content of 
world.” 

That pure mathematics has a validity which Is ir 
pendent of the particular experience of each individua 
for that matter, correct, and this is true of all esfabtis 
facts In every science , and indeed of all facts whafsoc 
The magnetic poles, the fact that water Is composed 
hydrogen and oxygen, the fact that Hegel Is dead and I 
Herr Diihring is olive, hold good Independently of 
own experience or of that of any other individuals, * 
even independently of Herr Ouhring's experience, wf 
he begins to sleep the sleep of the just. But it if not 
all tree that in pure mathematics the mind deals oi 
with is own creations and Imaginations. The concepts 
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oilier than the world of reality. Tlic ten fingers on which 
men learnt to count, that is, to carry out the first arilh- 
metical operation, may he anything else, but they oro 
certainly not a free creation of the mind. Counting re- 
quires not only objects that can be counted, but also 
the ability to exclude all properties of the objecls, con- 
sidered other than their number — and this ability is the 
product of a long historical evolution based on experi- 
ence. I-ikc the idea of number, so the idea of form is de- 
nied exclusively from the external world, and does not 
arise in the mind os a product of pure thought. There 
must he things which have shape and whose shapes arc 
compared before anyone can arrive at the idea of form. 
Pure mathematics deals with the space forms and quan- 
tity relations of the real world — that is, with material 
which Is very real indeed. The fact that this material ap- 
pears in on extremely abstract form can only superficially 
conceal ils origin In the external world. But in order to 
make it possible to investigate these forms and relations 
In their pure slate, it is necessary to abstract them entirely 
from their content, to put the content aside as irrelevant; 
hence we get the point without dimensions, tines without 
breadth and thickness, a and b and x and p. constants 
and variables; and only at the very end of all these do 
we reach for 111** first time the free creations and imagina- 
tions of the mind, that is to say. Imaginary magnitudes 
Kvcn the apparent derivation of mathematical magnitudes 
from each oilier does not prove their a priori origin, but 
only their rational interconnection. Before it was possible 
to arrive at the idea of deducing the form of a cylinder 
from the rotation of n rectangle al>out one of its aides, a 
number of real rectangle* and cylinders, in however tm- 
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perfect a form, must have I>ccn examined. Like nil ol 
sciences, mathematics arose out of the needs of m 
from the measurement of Line! and of the content of i 
scls, from the computation of time and mechanics. I 
as in every department of thought, at a certain stage 
development the laws abstracted from the real world 
come divorced from the real world, and are set o‘ 
against it as something independent, as laws coming fr< 
outside, to which the world has to conform. This to 
place in society and in the stale, and in this way, and i 
otherwise, pure mathematics is subsequently applied 
the world, although it is borrowed from this same woi 
and only represents one section of its forms of inferco 
nection — and it is only just because of this that it c; 
be applied at all. 

Dut just as Ilcrr Dtiliring imagines that, out of (I 
axioms of mathematics, "which moreover, in accordant 
with the pure logical concept, neither require nor ai 
capable of proof,” he can deduce the whole of pure mathi 
mntics without any kind of empirical ingredients whatsc 
ever, and then apply it to the world, so lie likewise in 
agines that he can produce out of his head, in the fir! 
place, the basic forms of being, the simple elements of a 
knowledge, the axioms of philosophy; then that he can de 
duce from these the whole of philosophy or world scheme 
lism, and then, by sovereign decree, impose this concep 
tion of his on Nature and humanity. Unfortunately Na 
ture is not at all, and humanity only to an infinitesima 
degree, composed of the Prussia of Manfeuffel* of 1850 

• Author of the reactionary constitution of 1850 "graciouslj 
granted” by King Frederick Wilhelm IV and humbly accepted by th< 
subservient Prussians.— Ed. 
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Mathematical axioms are expressions of the most triv- 
ial thought content, which mathematics is obliged to bor- 
row from logic. They can be reduced to two. 

1) The whole is greater than the part. This statement 
is pure tautology, as the quantitatively conceived idea 
“part” is of itself definitely related to the idea "whole,” 
and in fact in such a way that “part” states, without fur- 
ther ceremony, that the quantitative "whole” consists of 
several quantitative “parts.” In stating this expressly, the 
so-called axiom does not take us a step further. This tau- 
tology can even in a way be proved by saying: a whole is 
that which consists of many parts; a part is that of which 
many make a whole; therefore the part is less than the 
whole — In which the futility of repetition brings out even 
more clearly its emptiness of content. 

2) If two magnitudes are equal to a third, then they 
are equal to one another. This statement, as Hegel has 
already shown, is a conclusion, the correctness of which 
is guaranteed by logic, and which is therefore proved, 
although outside of pure mathematics. The remaining 
axioms relating to equality and inequality are merely 
logical extensions of tills conclusion. 

These meagre principles could not cut much ice, 
either in mathematics or anywhere else. In order to get 
any further, we are obliged to import real relations, rela- 
tions and space forms which arc taken from real bodies. 
The ideas of lines, planes, angles, polygons, cubes, spheres, 
etc., arc ail taken from reality, and it requires a pretty 
good portion of naive ideology to believe the mathemati- 
cians — that the first line came into existence through the 
movement of a point in space, the first plane through the 
movement of a line, the first solid through the movement 
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of n piano, nml so on. Even language rebels against such 
a conception. A mathematical figure of Hire® dimensions 
is called a solid body, corpus soliditm , lienee even, in 
Latin, a tangible object; it therefore has a name derived 
from sturdy reality and by no means from the free im- 
agination of the mind. 

But why alt this prolixity? After Herr Dflhring, on 
pages 42 and 43, has enthusiastically sung the independ- 
ence of pure mathematics from the world of experience, 
its apriorism. Us preoccupation with its own free crea- 
tions and imaginations of the mind, lie says on page 63: 
“It is, of course, easy to overlook that these malhsmat- 
ical elements (number, magnitude, time, space and geo- 
metric progression) are ideal only in their /ornj ... ab- 
solute magnitudes are therefore something completely 
empirical, no matter to what species they belong,” but 
“mathematical conceptions are capable of definition 
which is adequate even though divorced from actual ex- 
perience.” This last sentence is more or less true of every 
abstraction, but does not by any means prove that it is 
not abstracted from reality. In Diihring’s world schema- 
tism pure mathematics arose out of pure thought — in his 
philosophy of nature it is something completely em- 
pirical, taken from the external world and then divorced 
from It. Which are we to believe? 
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“All-embracing being is one. In its self-sufficiency it 
has nothing alongside of it or over it. To associate a sec- 
ond being with it would be to make it something that it 
is not, namely, a part or constituent of a more compre- 
hensive whole. We extend, as it were, our unified thought 
like a framework, and nothing that should be comprised 
in this concept of unity can contain a duality within it- 
self. Nor again can anything escape being subject to this 

concept of unity Tile essence of all thought consists 

in the synthesis of the elements of consciousness into a 
unity. ... It is the unified synthesis which gave rise to the 
indivisible idea of the world, and the universe, as the 
name itself implies, is apprehended as something in which 
everything is united into a unity 

Thus far Herr Diihring. This is the first example of the 
application of the mathematical method: “Every ques- 
tion can be decided axiomoticaffy in accordance with sim- 
ple basic forms, as if simple . . . basic principles of mathe- 
matics were concerned.’* 

“'All-embracing being is one." If tautology, the simple 
repetition in the predicate of what is already expressed in 
the subject — if that makes an axiom, then wc have here 
one of the purest water llerr Diihring tells us In the sub- 
ject that being embraces everything, and in the predicate 
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in which or in whose real prototypes tins unity has of- 
ready existed before. f[ I include a shoe brush in the unity 
of mammals, this does not help it to get lacteal glands- 
The unity of being, or rather, the question of whether its 
conception as a unity is correct, is therefore precisely what 
was to be proved, and when Herr Diihring assures us 
that he conceives being as a unity and not as twofold, 
he tells us nothing more than his ovm un authoritative 
opinion. 

If we try to state his process of thought without ir- 
relevancies, we get the following: “I begin with being I 
therefore think what being is. The thought of being is a 
unity. But thinking and being must be in agreement, they 
are in conformity with each other, they ‘coincide.’ There- 
fore being is a unity also in reality. Therefore there can- 
not be anything ‘beyond.’ ” But if Ilerr Diihring had 
spoken openly in this way, instead of treating us to the 
above-cited oracular passages, the ideology would have 
been clearly visible. To attempt to prove the reality of any 
product of thought by the identity of thinking and being, 
that was indeed one of the most ridiculous delirious phan- 
tasies of — a Hegel. 

Even if his whole method of proof had been correct, 
Herr Diihring would still not have won an inch of ground 
from the spiritualists. The latter would reply briefly: to 
us also the universe is simple; the division into this world 
and the world beyond exists only from our specifically 
earthly, sinful standpoint; in and for itself, that is, in God, 
all being is a unity. And they would accompany Herr 
Duhrtng to his other beloved celestial bodies and show 
him one or many on which there had been no original 
sin, where therefore no opposition exists between this 
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world and the beyond, and where lltc unity of the uni- 
verse is a postulate of faith. 

The most comical part of the business is that Herr 
Diihring, in order to prove the non-existence of God from 
the idea of being, uses the ontological proof for the exist- 
ence of God. This runs: when we think of God, we con- 
ceive him as (he sum total of alt perfections. But the sum 
total of all perfections necessarily includes existence, since 
a non-existent being is necessarily imperfect. We must 
therefore include existence among the perfections of God. 
Therefore God must exist. Herr Diihring reasons in ex- 
actly the same way: if we think of being, we conceive it 
as one idea. Whatever is included in one idea is a unity. 
Being would not correspond to the idea of being, if it were 
not a unity. Therefore it must be a unity. Therefore there 
is no God, and so on. 

When we speak of being, and purely of being, unity 
can onty consist in that alt the objects to which we are 
referring — are, exist. They are included in the unity of this 
being and in no other unity, and the general statement 
that they all are not only cannot give them any additional 
qualities, whether common to them all or not, but provi- 
sionally excludes all such qualities from consideration. For 
as soon as w’e stray' even a millimetre from the simple 
basic fact that being is common to all these things, then the 
differences between these things begin to emerge— and 
whether these differences consist in the fact that some ore 
white, and others black, that some are animate, and 
others inanimate, that some are of this world and Olliers 
beyond, could not be decided by us from the fact that 
mere existence is in equal manner ascribed to them all- 

The unitv of the world does not consist in its being. 
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although its being is a pre-condition of its unity, as it 
must certainty first be, before it can be one Being, indeed, 
is always an open question beyond the point where our 
sphere of observation ends. The real unity of the world 
consists in its materiality, and this is proved not by a few 
juggling phrases, but by a long and tedious development 
of philosophy and natural science. 

To return to the text. The being which Herr Diihring 
is telling us about is "not that pure being which is self- 
same, lacking all special determinants, and in fact repre- 
senting only the antithesis to the idea of nothing or the 
absence of idea ” But we shall see very soon that Herr 
Diihring's universe in fact starts with a being which lacks 
all Inner differentiation, all motion and change, an<J is 
therefore In fact only an antithesis to the idea of nothing, 
and therefore really nothing. Only out of this being-nothing 
develops the present differentiated, changing universe, 
which represents a development, a becoming; and it is 
only after we have grasped this that we are able, even 
within this perpetual change, to "maintain the concep- 
tion of universal being Which is selfsame.” Wo have now, 
therefore, the idea of being on a higher plane, where it 
includes within ItselF both stability and change, being and 
becoming. Having reached this point, we find that “genus 
and species, or generally — the general and (he particular, 
are the simplest forms of differentiation, without which the 
constitution of things cannot be understood." But these 
are forms of differentiation of qualities; and after these 
have been dealt with, we proceed: "In opposition to genus 
stands the idea of magnitude, as of an identity in which 
no further differences of kind exist”; and so from quality 
we pass to quantity, and this is always "measurable " 
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Let iis now compare this “penetrating analysis of the 
general scheme of phenomena" and its “really critical 
standpoint" with the crudities, ravings and delirious phan- 
tasies of a Hegel. We find that Hegel’s Logic starts from 
being — as with Herr Duhring; that being turns out to be 
nothing, just as in Herr Diihring’s argument; that from 
this being-notlung there is a transition to becoming-, the 
result of which is determinate being [Dasein), f.<, a 
higher, more realised form of being (Se/n) — just the same 
as with Herr Duhring. Determinate being leads on to 
quality, and quality on to quantity — just the same as with 
Herr Diihring. And so that no essential feature may be 
missing, Herr Duhring tells us on another occasion: 
“From the realm of non-perception man enters that of 
perception, in spite of all quantitative gradations, only 
through a qualitative leap, of which we can say that it i* 
infinitely different from the mere gradations of one and 
the same quality.” This is precisely the Hegelian nodal 
line of measure relations, in which, at certain definite 
nodal points, the purely quantitative increase or decrease 
gives rise to a qualitative leap-, for example, in the case 
of water which is heated or cooled, where boiling-point 
and freezing-point are the nodes at which — under normal 
pressure — the transition to a new form of aggregate takes 
place, and where consequently quantity changes into 
quality. • “ s 

Our investigation has likewise fried to reach down to 
the roots, and if finds the roots of the deep-rooted basic 
scheme of Herr Duhring to be — the “delirious phantasies 
of a Hegel, the Categories of .Hegelian Logie, Part I, the 
Theory of Being, in strictly Ohl- Hegelian “succession" 
and with hardly any attempt to cloak the plagiarism! 
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And not content with pilfering from his worst-slandered 
predecessor the latter’s whole scheme of being, Herr Duhr- 
ing, after himself giving the above-quoted example of the 
sudden leap from quantity into quality, has the effrontery 
to say of Marx: “How ridiculous, for example, is the ref- 
erence (made by Marx) to the Hegelian confused nebu- 
lous idea that quantity changes into quality 1" 

Confused, nebulous ideal Who has changed here! And 
who is ridiculous here, Herr Duhring? 

All these pretty little things are therefore not only not 
“axiomatically decided” in accordance with the rules, but 
are merely imported from outside, that is to say, from 
Hegel’s Logic. And in fact in such a form that in the whole 
chapter there is not a single trace of any internal coher- 
ence except in so f3r as il too is borrowed from Hegel, and 
the whole question finally trickles oUt in a meaningless 
subtilising about space and time, stability and change. 

From being liege! passes to essence, to dialectics. Here 
he is dealing with the determinations of thought, their in- 
ternal opposites and contradictions, as for example, posi- 
tive and negative; he then comes to causality or the rela- 
tion of cause and cffecl and ends with necessity. Not other- 
wise Herr Duhring. What Hegel calls the theory of 
essence llcrr Duhring translates into '"logical properties of 
being.” These, however, consist above all of the “antagop- 
istn of forces,” of opposites. Contradiction, however, Herr 
Duhring absolutely denies; we will return to this point 
later. Then he passes over to causality, and from this to 
necessity. So that when Herr Duhring says of himself: 
“We, who do not philosophise out of a cage," he appar- 
ently means that he philosophises In a cage, namely, the 
rage of the Hegelian scheme of categories. 
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We come now lo natural philosophy. Here again Herr 
"“bring lias every cause for dissatisfaction with his pre- 
decessors. Natural philosophy “sank so low that it became 
an and, spurious doggereli founded on ignorance,” and 
fell to the prostituted philosophises of a Schelling and 
his like, rigging themselves out in the priesthood of the 
Absolute and hoodwinking the public.” Weariness has 
saved us from these “deformities”; but up to now it has 
only given place to “oscillation"; “and as far as concerns 
the public at large, it is well known that the disappear- 
ance of a great charlatan is often only the opportunity for 
a lesser hut more commercially experienced successor to 
put out again, under another signboard, the products, of 
his predecessor." Scientific investigators themselves feel 
little inclination to make excursions into the realm of 
world-encompassing ideas," and consequently jump to 
“wild and hasty” conclusions in the theoretical spliefe. 
The need for deliverance is therefore urgent, and by 0 
stroke of good luck Herr Dfihring is at hand. ’ 

In order lo appreciate correctly the revelations which 
now follow, on the development of the world in lime and 
its limitations In space, we must turn back again to ccr* 
lain passages 'in the World Schematism , 
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Infinity — which Hegel calls bad infinity — is attributed 
to being, also tn accordance with Hegel ( Encyclopaedia 
§ 33), and then this Infinity is investigated. “The clearest 
form of an infinity which can be conceived without con- 
tradiction is the unlimited accumulation of numbers in a 
numerical series. ... As we can add yet another unit to 
each number, without ever exhausting the possibility of 
further numbers, so also to every state of being a further 
slate succeeds, and infinity consists in the unlimited beget- 
ting of Ibis series of stales. This exactly conceived infin- 
ity lias consequently also one single basic form with one 
single direction. For although it is equally possible for 
our thought to conceive an opposite direction in the ac- 
cumulation of states of being, this retrogressing infinity is 
nevertheless only a rashly conceived image of thought. 
For, because it must run through reality in a reverse 
direction, in each of its states it would have an infinite 
succession behind itself. But this would involve the imper- 
missible contradiction of an infinite series of numbers 
which has been counted, ami so it is clearly contrary to 
reason to postulate any second direction in infinity.” 

The first conclusion drawn from this conception of in- 
finity is that the chain of causes and effects in the world 
must at some time have had a beginning; "an infinite 
number of causes which must already have succeeded one 
another is inconceivable, just because it presupposes that 
the uncountable has been counted." And thus a final cause 
is proved. 

The second conclusion is “the law of definite number: 
the accumulation of identities of any actual species of sep- 
arate things is only conceivable as forming a definite 
number.” Not only must the number of celestial bodies 
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into (lie more general idea of being. What the accumula- 
tion of empty duration would mean is quite unimaginable. 

Thus for Herr Dfihring, and he Is not a little edified 
at the significance of these resciations. At first he hopes 
that they will "at least not be regarded os insignificant 
truths”; but later we find: “Remember Ihe extremely 
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simple formulations by means of which wc helped for- 
ward the ideas of infinity and their critique to a hitherto 
unknown import ... the elements of the universal con- 
ception of space and time, so simpfi; developed by means 
of the sharpening and deepening now etTectcd.” 

1V« helped forwardl The deepening and sharpening 
now effected! Who are we, and when is this now? Who 
is deepening and sharpening? 

“Thesis. The world has a beginning in time, and is 
limited also with regard to space. 

“Proof. For if wc assumed that the world had no be- 
ginning in time, then an eternity must have elapsed up to 
every given point of time, and therefore an infinite sciies 
of successive states of things must have passed in the 
world. The infinity of a series, however, consists in this, 
that it never can be completed by means of a successive 
synthesis. Hence an infinite past series of worlds is im- 
possible, and the beginning of the world a necessary con- 
dition of its existence. This was what had to be proved 
first. 

“With regard to the second, let us assume again the op- 
posite. In that case the world would be given as an in- 
finite whole of co-exisling things. Now we cannot con- 
ceive in any way the extension of a quantum, which is 
not given within certain limits to every intuition, except 
through the synthesis of its parts, nor the totality of such 
a quantum in any way, except through a completed syn- 
thesis, or by the repeated addition of unity to itself. In 
order therefore to conceive the world, which fills all space, 
as a whole, the successive synthesis of the parts of an in- 
finite world would have to be looked upon as completed; 
that ts, an infinite time would have to be looked upon as 
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elapsed, during Uic enumeration of nil co-exislinp thing 1 !. 
Tills is impossible. lienee nn infinite aggregate of real 
things cannot be regarded ns a given whole, nor, therefore, 
as given at the same time. Hence it follows that the world 
is not infinite, as regards extension in space, but enclosed 
in limits. This was the second that had to be proved.*’* 
These sentences arc copied word for word from a well- 
known book which first appeared in 17S1 and is called: 
Critique of Pure Reason, by Immanuel Kant, where every- 
body can read them, in Part I, Section II, Book II, Divi- 
sion II, second paragraph: The First Antinomy of Pure 
Reason. So that Herr Diihring’s fame rests only on M* 
having tacked on the name — Law of Definite Number— 
to an idea expressed by Kant, and on haring made the 
discover}' that there was once n time when as yet there 
was no time, though there was a world. As regards all 
the rest, that is, anything in Herr Diihring’s exposition 
which 1ms some meaning, “we” — is Immanuel Vant, and 
the “now" is only ninety-five years ago. Certainly “extreme- 
ly simple"! Remarkable “hitherto unknown import"! 

Kant, however, does not at all claim that the above 
principles are established by his proof. On the contrary; 
on the opposite page lie states and proves the opposite: 
that the world can have no beginning in time and no end 
in space; nnd it is precisely in this that he finds the anti- 
nomy, the insoluble contradiction, that the one is just a* 
demonstrable as the other. People of smaller calibre might 
perhaps feel a litlle doubt where “a Kant” found an in- 
soluble difficulty. But not so our valiant fabricator of 
“absolutely original conclusions nnd views”; he cheerfully 
* Kant* Critique of Pare Heaton. English tranvhlton by M« 
Muller, second edition, pp. 311 sad 319- — Ed. 
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copies down such of Kant's antinomy as suits his purpose, 
and throws the rest aside. 

The problem itself has a very simple solution. Eternity 
in time, infinity in space, mean from the start, and in the 
simple meaning of the words, that there is no end in any 
direction, neither forwards nor backwards, upwards or 
downwards, to the right or to the left. This infinity is 
something quite different from that of an infinite series, 
for the latter always starts out from one, with one first 
term. The inapplicability of this idea of series to our ob- 
ject becomes clear directly we apply it to space. The in- 
finite scries, transferred to the sphere of space, is the line 
drawn in a definite direction to infinity. Is the infinity of 
space expressed in this e\en in the most remote waj ? On 
the contrary, the idea of spatial dimensions involves six 
lines drawn from this one point in three opposite direc- 
tions, and consequently we would have six of these di- 
mensions. Kant saw this so clearly that he only trans- 
ferred his numerical series indirectly, in a roundabout 
way, to the space relations of the world. Herr Diihring, on 
the other hand, compels us to accept six dimensions in 
space, and immediately afterwards can find no words to 
express his indignation at the mathematical mysticism of 
Gauss, who could not rest content with the usual three di- 
mensions of space. 

As applied to time, the infinite line or series of units 
in both directions has a certain figurative meaning. But if 
we think of time as something counted from one forward, 
or as a line starting from a definite point, we imply In 
advance that time has a beginning: we put forward as a 
premise precisely what we are to prove. We give the in- 
finity of time a one-sided, halved character; but a one- 
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n halved infinity |» aim a contradiction In iltrlf, the 
rsncl opposite of an “infinity conceived without contra* 
diction " Wr can only gt| pad thU contradiction If wc as- 
«nnc that the oni* from which we liegin to count the 
series, the jHilnl from which wr proceed to mraiure the 
line — that this i« onv one within the *rri«. that it Li any 
one of the pnllili within the tine, no that where we place 
l lie starting point don not make any difference to the 
tine or to the series. 

Hut what of the contradiction of "the Infinite numer- 
ical scries which has l»ccn counted?” We stall he in » 
position to examine tills more closely ai soon ni Herr 
Diiliring has performed for us the clever trick of counting 
it. When he lias completed the task of counting from — CO 
(minus infinity) to 0, then let him conic again. It Is cer- 
tainly obvious that, at whatever point he begins to count, 
he will leave Iteiiind hint an infinite series and, with it. 
the task which he was to fulfil. Let him just reverse his 
own infinite series 1 +2+3 + 4 ... and try to count from 
the infinite end hack to 1; it would obviously only be at- 
tempted by a man who has not the faintest understand- 
ing of what the problem is. And again: if Herr Diihring 
states that the infinite series of elapsed moments of time 
has been counted, he is thereby slating that time has a 
beginning; for otherwise tie would not have been able to 


start “counting” nt all. Once again, therefore, he puts into 
the argument, ns a premise, the thing that he lias to prove. 
The idea of an inflnile series which has been counted, in 
oilier words, the world-cnconipassing Duhringian law of 
definite number, is therefore a contradictio in adjeclo, con- 
tains within itself a contradiction, and in fact an absurd 
contradiction. 
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It is clear that the infinity which has an end but no 
beginning is neither more nor less infinite than that which 
has a beginning hut no end. The slightest dialectical in- 
sight should have told llerr Duhring that beginning and 
end are necessarily interconnected, like the North Pole and 
the South Pole, and that if the end is left out, the begin- 
ning Just becomes the end — the one end which the series 
has; and nice uersa. The whole deception would be impos- 
sible but for the mathematical usage of working with in- 
finite scries. Because in mathematics it is necessary to start 
from definite, finite terns in order to teach the inde- 
finite, the infinite, all mathematical series, positive or neg- 
ative, must start from 1, or they cannot be used for cal- 
culation. The abstract requirements of a mathematician 
arc, however, very far from being a compulsory law for 
the world of reality. 

Incidentally, Herr Duhring will never succeed in con- 
ceiting real Infinity without contradiction. Infinity Is a 
contradiction, and is full of contradictions. From the out- 
set it is a contradiction that an infinity Is composed ol 
nothing but tlnitcs, and yet this is the case. The finltcncss 
of the material world leads no less to contradictions than 
Us inflnitencss, and every attempt to gel over these con- 
tradictions leads, as we have seen, to new and worse con- 
tradictions. It is just because Infinity is a contradiction 
that It is an infinite process, unrolling endlessly In lime 
and in space. The removal of the contradiction would be 
the end of infinity. Iiegrl saw this quite correctly, and for 
that reason, treated with well-merited contempt the gen- 
tlemen who subtilise over this contradiction. 

Let us pass on- So time bad a beginning. What was 
there before this beginning? The universe, which was then 
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in a selfsame, unchanging state. And as in this state no 
changes succeeded one another, so also the more special' 
ised idea of time changes into the more general idea of 
being. In the first place, we are here not in the least con* 
cenied as to what ideas change in Herr Duhring’s head. 
The subject at issue is not the idea of time, hut real time, 
which Herr Diihring cannot rid himself of so cheaply. la 
the second place, however much the idea of time may 
merge in the more general idea of being, this does not 
take us one step further. For the basic forms of all being 
are space and time, and existence out of lime is just as 
gross an absurdity as existence out of space. The Hegelian 
“timelessly unrolled being" and the neo-Schelling "pre- 
eternal being” are rational ideas compared with this being 
out of time. And for this reason Herr Diihring sets to work 
very cautiously; in fact it was probably time, but of such 
a kind as cannot really be called time; time, indeed, in 
itself does not consist of real parts, and is only divided up 
at will by our mind — only an actual realisation of time 
in distinguishable facts is susceptible of being counted— 
what the accumulation of empty duration means is quit* 
unimaginable. What tills accumulation means is here 
beside the point; the question is, whether the world, in 
the stale here assumed lias duration, passes through a 
duration in lime? We have long known that we con get 
nothing by measuring such a duration without content, 
just as we can get nothing by measuring without aim or 
purpose In empty space; and Hegel, just because of the 
pointlessness of such on effort, calls such an infinity bad. 
According to Herr Diihring time exists only through 
change, not eliange In and through lime. Just because lime 
Is different from change, is independent of It, Is Jt poislMe 
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to measure it by change, for measuring always implies 
something different from the thing to be measured. And 
time in which no recognisable changes occur is very far 
removed from not being time; it is rather pure time, un- 
affected by any foreign admixtures, that is, real time, time 
as such. In fact, if we want to grasp the idea of time in 
all its purity, divorced from ait external and irrelevant 
admixtures*, we are compelled to put on one side, as not 
being relevant in this connection, all the various events 
which occur simultaneously and one after another in time, 
and in this way to form the idea of a time in which noth- 
ing happens. In doing this, therefore, we have not let 
the idea of time be submerged in the general idea of 
being, but have thereby for the first time arrived at the 
pure idea of time. 

But all these contradictions and impossibilities are only 
mere child’s play compared with the confusion into which 
Herr Diihring fails with his selfsame initial state of the 
world. If the world had ever been in a state in which no 
change whatever was taking place, how could it pass from 
this slate to a changing state? The absolutely unchaoging, 
especially when it has been in this state from eternity, 
cannot possibly get out of such a stale by itself and pass 
over into the stale of motion and change. A first impulse 
must therefore base come in from outside, from outside 
the universe, an impulse which set it in motion. But as 
everyone knows, the “first impulse’’ is only another 
expression for God. God and the beyond, which in his 
world schematism Herr Duhring pretended to base so 
beautifully umigged, are both brought up by him 
again here, sharpened and deepened, into natural philo- 
sophy. 
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Further, Herr Diihring says: “Where magnitude is ah 
Irihiitcd to a constant element of being, It will remain un- 
changed In its definiteness. This holds good ... of matter 
mid mechanical force.” The first sentence, jl may be noted 
in passing, is n precious example of Herr Duhring’s axio- 
matic-tautological grandiloquence: where magnitude does 
not change, it remains the same. Therefore the amount of 
mechanical force which exists in the world remains the 
same for all eternity. We will overlook the fact that, in 
so far as this is correct, Drscarjes already knew and said 
It in the philosophy of nearly three hundred years 
ago; that in natural science the theory of the conserva- 
tion of energy has ruled for the last twenty years; and 
Hint Herr Diihring, in limiting ft to mechanical force, 
does not in any way improve on it. But where was the 
mechanical force at the lime of the unchanging state? 
Herr Diihring obstinately refuses to give us any answer 
to this question. 

Where, Herr Diihring, was the eternally selfsame me- 
chanical force at that time, and what was it doing? The 
reply: “The original stale of Hie universe, or to put it more 
plainly, of an unchanging existence of matler which lmd 
wilhin it no accumulation of changes in time, is an idea 
which can only he rejected by a mind which sees thP ape 1 
of wisdom in the self-mutilation of its own creative pow- 
er.” — -Therefore: either you accept without examination 
my unchanging original state, or I, the creative genius 
Eugen Diihring, certify you as intellectual eunuchs. Tha 
may, of course, terrify a good many people. We, who bav® 
already seen some examples of Herr Diihring’s creative 
power, can permit ourselves to leave this genteel abuse 
unanswered for the moment, and rfsk once again: But 
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Herr Duhring, if you please, what about that mechanical 
force? 

Herr Duhring at once grows embarrassed. In actual 
fact, he stammers-. “The absolute identity of that initial 
border stale does not in itself provide any principle of 
transition. Dut we must remember that at bottom the posi- 
tion is similar with every new link, however small, in the 
chain of existence with which we are familiar. So that 
whoever tries to raise difficulties in the fundamental case 
now under consideration, must take cave that he does not 
allow himself to accept them on less obvious occasions. 
Moreover, the possibility exists of interposing successively 
graduated intermediate stages, and Hus keeps open the 
bridge of continuity by which it is possible to move back- 
wards and reach the end of the process of change, ft is 
true that from a purely conceptual standpoint this con- 
tinuity does not help us past the main difficulty, but it is 
the basic form of all regularity and of every known form 
of transition, so that we are entitled to use it also as a 
bridge between that first equilibrium and the distmbance 
of it. Bui if we had conceived the so to speak (1) motion- 
less equilibrium on llie model of the ideas which are ac- 
cepted without any particular reluctance (!) in our pres- 
ent-day mechanics, then there would be no way of ex- 
plaining how matter could have reached the process of 
change." Apart from the mechanics of masses there is, 
however, also a transformation of mass movement into 
the movement of extremely small particles, but as ts how 
this lakes place — “for this up to the present we have no 
general principle at our disposal and consequently we 
should not be surprised if these processes take place some- 
what in the dark." 

C* 
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That is all Herr Diihring has to say. And in fact, we 
would have lo see the acme of wisdom not only in the self- 
mutilation of our creative power, but also in blindly im- 
plicit faith, if we allowed ourselves to be put o(T with 
these really pitiable subterfuges and circumlocutions. Herr 
Diihring admits that absolute identity cannot of its 
own initiative make the transition to change. It contains 
within itself no means whereby absolute equilibrium ca 
pass Into motion. What is there, then? Three false, ha 
arguments. 

Firstly: it is just as difficult lo show the transition fror 
each link, however small, in Hie chain of existence, will 
which we arc familiar, to the next one. — Herr Diihrin; 
seems to think his readers arc infants. The establishing 
of individual transitions and connections between the 
cst links In the chain of existence is precisely the conlen 1 
of natural science, and when it finds itself stuck at som< 
point in its work no one, not even Herr Diihring, think 1 
of explaining motion which has taken place by nothin?* 
hut always only by the transfer, transformation or propa- 
gation of some previous motion. Hut here the issue 11 
avowedly of accepting motion as having arisen out of im* 
mobility, that is, out of nothing. 

In ttie second place, we have the "bridge of coi.fintl' 
ity.” This, it is admitted, from the standpoint of pure rea- 
soning, does not help us os-er the difficulty, hut all the 
same we are entitled lo u«* it as a transition between I®' 
mobility and motion Unfortunately the continuity of Im- 
mobility consists in not moving; how therefore it is 
produce motion remains more mysterious than ever* ^ n ' 
ho»e»er infinitely smalt the parts Jnto which llerr Puhr- 
lug miners l us transition from non-motion to motion, 
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however long the duration he assigns to the process, we 
hate not got a ten-thousandth part of a millimetre further. 
Without an act of creation we could never get from noth- 
ing to something, even if the something was as small 
as a mathematical differential. The bridge of continuity 
is therefore not even an asses’ bridge;* it is only passable 
for Herr Diihring. 

Thirdly: so long as present-day mechanics holds 
good — and this, according to Herr Diihring, is one of the 
most essential lexers for the formation of thought— it 
cannot be explained how it is possible to pass from im- 
mobility to motion. But the mechanical theory of heat 
shows us that the movement of masses under certain con- 
ditions changes inlo molecular movement (although even 
here motion takes place as the result o! another motion, 
but never as the result of immobility) ; and this, Herr 
Diihring shyly suggests, may possibly furnish a bridge be- 
tween the strictly static (equilibrium) and dynamic (mo- 
tion). But these processes take place “somewhat in the 
dark." And it is in the dark that Herr Diihring leaves 
us sitting. 

This is the point wc have reached with all liis deepen- 
ing and sharpening — that we have perpetually gone deep- 
er into ever sharper nonsense, and finally land up where 
of necessity we had to land up — “in the dark." But this 
does not worry Herr Diihring much. Right on the next 
page he has the effrontery to declare that he has "been 
able to provide a real content for the idea of selfsame sta- 


* In the original a play of words: EselsbrScke (asses’ bridge) 
means in German also an unauthorised aid in study used by dull- 
headed or lary students, a crib. — Ed. 
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bility, directly from the behaviour of matter and mechan- 
ical forces.” And this man describes other people as “char- 
latans”! 

Fortunately, in spite of all this helpless wandering and 
confusion “in the dark,” we are left with one consolation, 
and this is certainly elevating to the soul: “The mathemat- 
ics of the inhabitants of other celestial bodies can rest on 
no other axioms than our own I” 



VI. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. COSMOGONY, PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY 


Passing on, we come now to the theories of the inode 
and manner in which the present world caine into exist- 
ence. A state of universal dispersion of matter is said to 
have been the conception with which the Ionic philoso- 
phers began, but particularly from the time of Kant the 
assumption of a primordial nebular mass had played a new 
role, in which gravitation and the radiation of heat led 
to the gradual formation of separate solid celestial bodies. 
The contemporary mechanical theory of heat makes it 
possible lo deduce the carlieT states of the universe in a 
far more definite form. However, “the state of gaseous 
dispersion can only be a starting point for serious induc- 
tions when it is possible to characterise more closely the 
mechanical system then existing in it. Otherwise not only 
does the idea in fact remain extremely nebulous, but the 
original fog also really becomes, as the deductions make 
progress, ever thicker and more impenetrable; . . mean- 
while it all still remains in the vagueness and formlessness 
of an idea o! diffusion that cannot be more closely deter- 
mined,” and so “Ibis gaseous universe” provides us with 
“only an extremely airy conception.” 

The Kantian theory of the origin of all existing celes- 
tial bodies from rotating nebular masses was the greatest 
81 
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advance made bv mtronomy since Copernicus. Tor the 
firs! time the conception Uial Nature line] no history in 
time began to be shaken. Until then the celestial bodies 
were believed to base been constant from their very be- 
ginning, always in the same state and always following 
the same courses; and even though indhidual organisms 
on the various celestial bodies died oul, nevertheless genus 
and species were held to he immutable. It is true that 
Nature was apparently in constant motion, but lh ; s mo- 
tion appeared as the incessant repetition of the same pro- 
cesses. Kant made the first breach in this conception, 
which corresponded exactly to the metaphysical mode of 
thought, and indeed he did it in such a scientific way that 
most of the proofs used by him still hold good today. 
At the same time, the Kantian theory is still, strictly con- 
sidered, only a hypothesis, * But the Copernican world sys- 
tem too is still no more than this, and since the spectro- 
scopic proof, breaking down all denials, of the existence of 
such red-hot gaseous masses in the starry heavens, the 
scientific opposition to Kants theory has been silenced. 
Even Herr Diihring cannot complete his construction of 
the world without such a nebular stage, but fakes his re- 
venge for this by demanding to be shown the mechanical 

* In his hook “Ludwig Teuerbach" (1888) Engels said the follow- 
ing of the Copernican system: “For three hundred 3 ears the Coper- 
nican solar system was a hypothesis with a hundred, a thousand 
or ten thousand chances to one in its favour, hut still always a 
hypothesis. But when Leverrier, by means of the data provided by 
this system, not only deduced the necessity of the existence of * n 
unknown planet, hut also calculated the position in the heavens 
which this planet must necessarily occupy, and when Gaile rwW 
found this plaDet, the Copernican system was proved.” (See F, Engcfs 
“Ludwig Feuerbach," Moscow 1918, p 27.)— Ed. 
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system existing in this nebular stage, and because no one 
can show him this, he applies all kinds of depredatory 
epithets to this nebular stage of (he universe. Contempo- 
rary science unfortunately cannot describe this system to 
Herr Duhring’s satisfaction. Just as little is it able to an- 
swer many other questions. To the question: Why do toads 
have no tails? — up to now it has only been able to an- 
swer: because they have lost them. But if anyone likes to 
fly into a temper, and say that this is to leave the whole 
question in the vagueness and formlessness of an idea ot 
loss which cannot be more closely determined, and that 
it is an extremely airy conception, such an application of 
moral indignation to natural science does not take us a 
step further forward. Such expressions of dislike and bad 
temper can be used always and everywhere, and just for 
that reason they should never he used anywhere. Who is 
hindering Herr Diihring from himself discovering the 
mechanical system of the original nebula? 

Fortunately we now learn that the Kantian nebular 
"mass “is far from coinciding with a completely identical 
state of the world medium, or, to put it another way, with 
a selfsame stale of matter.” It was really fortunate for 
Kant that he was able to content himself with going back 
from the existing celestial bodies to the nebular ball, and 
did not even dream of the selfsame slate of matter! It may 
be remarked in passing that when contemporary natural 
science describes the Kantian nebular ball as the primor- 
dial nebula, it is self-evident that this is only to be under- 
stood In a relative sense. It is the primordial nebula, on 
the one hand, in that it is the origin of the existing celes- 
tial bodies, and on the other hand because it is the earliest 
form of mallei which we have up to now been able to 
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work back to. This certainly docs not exclude, bul rather 
implies, tlie supposition that before Hie nebular stage mat- 
ter bad passed through an infinite series of other forms. 

Herr IHibring sees bis advantage here. Where we, 
with science, stand slill for the time being at a provisional 
primordial nebula, his science of science helps him much 
further hack to that “state of the world medium which 
cannot be understood either as purely static in the present 
meaning of the idea, or as dynamic” — which therefore 
cannot be understood at alt. “The unity of matter and 
mechanical force which we call the world medium is what 
might be termed a logical-real formula through which we 
con present the selfsame state of matter as the pre-condi- 
tion of all enumerable stages of evolution.” 

We are clearly not by a long way rid of the selfsame 
primordial slate of matter. Here it is spoken of as the 
unity of matter and mechanical force, and this as a 
logical-real formula, etc. Hence, as soon as the unity of 
matter and mechanical force comes to an end, motion 
begins. 

The logical-real formula is nothing but a lame attempt 
to make the Hegelian categories of “in itseif” and ‘for 
itself" usable in the philosophy of reality. With Hegel, in 
itself' covers the original identity of the hidden, unde- 
veloped contradictions within a thing, a process or an 
idea; and “for itself” brings In the distinction and separa- 
tion of these latent elements and is the starting point of 
their conflict. We should therefore think of the motion- 
less original state as the unity of matter and mechanical 
force, and of the transition to movemept as their separa- 
tion and opposition. What we have gained by this is not 
any proof of the reality of that phantastic original state, hut 
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only (he fad that it is possible to conceive it under the 
Hegelian category of “in itself," anil its equally fantastic 
termination tinder the category of ‘‘for itself." Hegel 
help ml 

Matter, Herr Diihring says, is the bearer of all reality, 
on which basis there cannot be any mechanical force 
apart from matter. Mechanical force is moreover a state 
of matter. Dut in the original slate, when nothing hap- 
pened. matter and its stale, mechanical force, were one. 
Afterwards, when something began to happen, this stale 
must apparently have become different from matter. So 
we are to let ourselves be put off with these mystical 
phrases and with the assurance that the selfsame slate is 
neither static nor dynamic, neither in equilibrium nor in 
motion. We stiff do not know where mechanical force was 
In that state of the universe, or how we aw to get from 
absolute immobility to motion without an impulse from 
outside, that is, without God 

The materialists before Herr Diihring spoke of matter 
and motion. 11c reduces motion to mechanical force as its 
supposed basic form, and thereby makes it impossible for 
himself to understand the real connection between matter 
and motion, which in fact was also unclear to all former 
materialists. And yet it is simple enough. Motion is the 
mode of existence of matter. Never anywhere has there 
been matter without motion, nor can there be. Motion in 
cosmic space, mechanical motion of smaller masses on the 
various celestial bodies, the motion of molecules as heat 
Or as electrical or magnetic currents, chemical combination 
or disintegration, organic life — at each given moment each 
individual atom of matter in the world is in one or other 
of these forms of motion, or in several forms of them at 
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once. All rest, all equilibrium, is only relative, and only 
has meaning in relation to one or other definite form of 
motion. A body, for example, may be on the ground in 
mechanical equilibrium, may be mechanically at rest; blit 
this in no way prevents it from participating in the motion 
of the earth and in that of the whole solar system, just as 
little as it prevents its most minute physical particles from 
carrying out the oscillations determined hy its tempera- 
ture, or its atoms from passing through a chemical process. 
Matter without motion is just as unthinkable as motion • 
without matter. Motion is therefore as uncreatable and in- 
destructible as matter itself; as the older philosophy 
(Descartes) expressed it, the quantity of motion existing 
ia the world is always the same. Motion therefore cannol 
be created; it can only be transferred. When motion is 
transferred from one body to another, in so far as K 
transfers itself, is active, it may be regarded as the cause 
of motion, in so far ns the latter is transferred, is passhe. 
Wc call this active motion force, and the passive, the 
manifestation of force. In this it is as clear as daylight that 
(lie force is equal to its manifestation, because in fact it 
is the same motion which takes place in both. 

A motionless stale of matter is therefore one of the 
most empty’ and nonsensical of ideas — a “delirious phan- 
tasy’* of the purest ss-ater. In order to arrive at such an 
idea it is necessary to conceise the rein live mechanical 
equilibrium, in which state a body on the earth may in 
fact be, as absolute rest, and then to extend this over the 
whole universe. This is certainly made easier if universal 
motion is reduced to purely- mechanical force. And th* 
restriction of motion to purely mechanical force lias the 
further advantage that a force can he conceded as at rest. 
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as lied up, and as therefore for the moment inactive. 
When in fact, as is very often the case, the transfer of a 
motion is a somewhat complex process containing a 
number of intermediate links, it is possible to postpone 
the actual transmission to any moment desired by omitting 
the last link in the chain. This is the case for instance if 
a man loads a gun and postpones the moment when, 
through the pulling of the trigger, the discharge, the 
transfer of the motion set free by the explosion of the 
powder, takes place. It is therefore possible to imagine 
>al during its motionless, selfsame state, mailer was load- 
ed with force, and this, if anything at all, seems to be what 
err Diihring understands by the unity of matter and 
mechanical force. This concept is nonsensical, because it 
transfers to the universe, as if it were absolute, a state 
"Inch by its nature is relative and therefore can only 
apply to one part of matter at one time. Even if wc over- 

00 this point, the difficulty still remains: first, how did 
ie world come to be loaded, since nowadays guns do not 
oad themselves; and second, whose finger was it then that 
P“ ed the trigger? Wc may turn and twist as much as wc 

1 e, but under Herr Dubring’s guidance wc always come 
back again to— the finger of God. 

From astronomy our philosopher or reality passes on 
o mechanics and physics, and laments Hie fact that the 
It y an,Cal lheory Imat has not, in the generation since 
s discovery, been materially advanced beyond the point 

" nch Robert Mayer had himself developed it. Apart 
obs” 1 Sa ' s ** la * ** lc whole business is still very 

we roust “always remember that in the states 
that !| IOn ma,,cr ’ slalic relations ore also present, and 
wsc latter are not measured l>y the mechanical 
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work . . if previously we described Nature as a great 
work-woman, anil if we now lake Hits expression literally, 
we must never llielm mill llial the selfsame slate anti static 
relations <!o not represent mechanical work. So once again 
we miss the bridge from flic static to the dynamic, and if 
so-called latent heat lias lip to now remained a stumbling- 
block for the theory, we must recognise a defect in ibis 
loo, which con least he denied in its cosmic application.” 

Tliis whole oracular discourse Is once again nothing 
hut the outpouring of a had conscience, which is very well 
aware that with Its creation of motion out of absolute 
immobility it is irrclries’abty lost, hut is nevertheless 
ashamed to appeal to the only possible saviour, namely, 
the creator of heaven and earth If even in mechanics, 
including the mechanics of heal, the bridge from the static 
to the dynamic, from equilibrium to motion, cannot I* 
found, how can Herr Dfihring be compelled to find the 
bridge from his motionless state to motion? And that 
would then relieve him of the difficulty. 

In ordinary mechanics the bridge from the static to the 
dynamic is — the external stimulus. If a stone weighing a 
hundredweight is raised from the ground ten yards into 
the air and is freely suspended in such a way that it 
remains hanging there in a selfsame state amt in a relation 
of rest, it would be necessary to have an audience of suck- 
lings to be able to maintain that the present slate of this 
body does not represent any mechanical work, or that its 
distance from its previous position is not measured by 
mechanical work. Every passer-by will easily explain to 
Herr Dfihring that the stone did not rise of itself to the 
rope, and any textbook of mechanics will tell him that 
if he lets the stone fall again It exerts In falling just a* 
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much mechanical work as was necessary to raise it the 
ten yards in the air. Even the simple fact that the stone 
is banging up there represents mechanical work, for if it 
remains hanging long enough the rope breaks, as soon as 
chemical decomposition makes it no longer strong enough 
to bear the weight of the stone But it is to such simple 
basic forms, to use Herr Duhring’s language, that all 
mechanical processes can be reduced, and the engineer 
is still to be born who cannot find the bridge from the 
static to the dynamic, so long as he has at his disposal a 
sufficient external impulse. 

To be sure, it is a hard nut and a bitter pill for our 
metaphysician that motion should find its measure in its 
opposite, in rest. That is indeed a crying contradiction, 
and every contradiction, according to Herr Diibring, is 
nonsense.* It is none the less a fact that the suspended 
stone, like the loaded gun, represents a definite quantity 
of mechanical motion, that this definite quantity is meas 
urable exactly by the stone's weight and its distance from 
the ground, and that the mechanical motion may be used 
in various ways at will, for example, by ils direct fall, by 
sliding down an. inclined plane, or by turning a shaft. 
From the dialectical standpoint, the possibility of express- 
mg motion in its opposite, in rest, presents absolutely no 
difficulty. To dialectical philosophy the whole contradic- 
tion, as we have seen, is only relative; there is no such 
thing as absolute rest, unconditional equilibrium. Each 
separate movement strives towards equilibrium, and the 
motion as a whole puts an end to Ihe equilibrium. When 

* lo German: Widenpruch — YVidertinn: contradiction — contra- 
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therefore rest and equilibrium occur they are the result 
of arrested motion, and it is self-evident that this motion 
is measurable in its result, can be expressed in it, and 
can be restored out of it again in one form or another. 
But Herr Duhring cannot allow himself to be satisfied with 
such a simple presentation of the matter. As a good 
metaphysician he first tears open a yawning gulf, which 
docs not exist in reality, between motion and equilibrium, 
and is then surprised that he cannot find any bridge 
across this self-fabricated gulf. He might just as well 
mount his metaphysical Rosinnnte and chase the Kantian 
“thing-in-itself"; for It is that and nothing else which in 
the last analysis is hiding behind this undiscoverab e 
b'idge. 

But what about the mechanical theory of heat and u> 
latent heat which “has remained a stumbling block f° r 
this theory? 

ft, under normal atmospheric pressure, a pound of K* 
is transformed by heat from a temperature of freer n„ 
point into n pound of water of the same temperature, * 
quantity of heat is lost which ssould lie sufficient to * ar ® 1 
the same pound of water from 0° to 79.4° of the centi 
grade thermometer, or to warm 79.4 pounds of watrr 
by one degree. If this pound of water Is heated up ® 

1 toiling jtoint, that is. to lOO 3 . and is then transformed 
into steam of 100 3 . tlie amount of heat that disappears, 
by the time the last of the water has changed into steam. 

Is almost seven limps greater, sufficient to raise the tem 
per* lure of £37 2 pounds of water by one degree. Tin* bea 
that disappears is called taifixt. If, by re-cooling, the steam 
is again transformed into water, and the water, in its turr»< 
to lee, the same quantity of heat *s was previously h» ,en 
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is now again set free, i.e., can be felt and measured as 
heat. Tills selling free of heal by llic condensation of 
steam and llic freezing of water is llie reason why steam, 
when cooled to 100°, is only gradually transformed into 
water, and wliy a mass of water of llic temperature of 
freezing point is only scry gradually transformed into ice. 
These ate llic facts. The question is, whal Itappcns to the 
heat when It is latent? 

The mechanical theory of heat, according to which 
the heat of a l»ody consists in a greater or lesser vibration, 
depending on Uic temperature and state of aggregation, 
of its smallest physical active particles (molecules), a 
sihration which under certain conditions can change into 
any other form of motion — this theory explains the facts 
on the basis that the heal that disappears lias done active 
work, lias been transformed into work. When ice melts, 
the close and firm connection between the various mole- 
cules is broken, and transformed into a loose juxtaposi- 
tion*, when water at boiling point becomes steam a state 
is reached in which the individual molecules no longer 
base any noticeable influence on each other, and under 
the influence of heal even fly apart in all directions. It is 
clear that the single molecules of a body arc endowed 
with far greater energy in the gaseous state than they are 
in the fluid state, and in the fluid state again more than in 
the solid state. Latent heat does not therefore disappear: it 
is merely transformed, and has assumed the form of mole- 
cular tension. As soon as the conditions under which the 
separate molecules are able to maintain their absolute or 
relative independence cease to exist — that is, as soon 
as the temperature falls below the minimum of 100° or 0° 
as the case may be, this tension is telaxed, the molecules 
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again press towards cacli other with the same force with 
which they had previously flown apart; and this fore* 
disappears, but only to reappear as hral, and precisely 
as the same quantity of heat as had previously been latent. 
This explanation is of course a hypothesis, jjs is the whole 
mechanical theory of heat, inasmuch as no one has up to 
now ever seen a molecule, not to mention one in vibration. 
Just for this reason it is certain to be as full of defects as 
all other theories which arc still very new, but it can at 
least explain what happens without in any way coming 
into conflict with the principle that motion can neither be 
destroyed nor created, and it is even able to indicate to us 
the whereabouts of heat during its transformations. Lai ent 
heat is therefore in no way a stumbling block for 
mechanical theory of heat. On the contrary, this theory 
provides the first rational explanation of what lakes pla cc » 
and it involves' no stumbling block except in so far a* 
physicists continue to describe heat which has been trans- 
formed into another form of molecular energy by means 
of the term “latent,” which lias become out of dale and 
unsuitable. 

The selfsame states and resting conditions in the soli . 
in the liquid and in the gaseous state of aggregation repre 
sent therefore in all cases mechanical work, in so far 
the mechanical work is the measure of heat. Doth tb e 
solid crust of the earth and the water of the ocean, 
their present physical condition, represent a defin'd* 
quantity of heat set free, which of course corresponds t° 
an equally definite quantity of mechanical force. In 
transition of the gaseous ball, from which the earth ha* 
developed, Info the liquid and subsequently into the l^ r S e - 
solid state, a definite quantity of molecular energy waJ 
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radUted as twal Into »jow. The thfficulty uUiut mtatctt 
H<rr lluhrtng «Umtnm in thts mysterious manner three- 
for? d«ei not nW, tiul tlvni;li il iv true dual <•»»« In 
appts InR tlw Uiwt) pwalcallj we may rnwr up o cal tut 
defect* ami gaps — which mutl I** attributed to our In- 
adequate mean* of knowledge -w iinrr mine up against 
tlieonbrally in»uj»rtalil«- difficulties. The bridge from Hu- 
italic hi tin* dynamic ii here tm» Ihc ritrmal Impulse - 
Hir cooling nr healing brought nl»ml hy oilier !>odie* acting 
on the l*xly which I* In a state of equilibrium The furlhrr 
we explore thU natural philosophy of Ihllirlng's. the tnon* 

I in possible apjH-ar all attempts to explain motion out of 
immobility or to find tin* bridge user whirh purely italic 
equilibrium can by Hull pan o\rr Into n dynamic condi- 
tion, motion. 

Wilh this wc base fortunately rnf niirseltrt for a lime 
of the original selfsame slate. Herr Duhring panel on l<> 
chemistry, and takes Hie op|wirltintty to repeal lo us Him- 
laws of Xalure's i>eniianenre which ha\e already J>een 
discovered liy his philosophy of reality, os follows: 

\l) Tlie quantity o! matter In Hie unlscrse, (2) the 
quantity of the simple (chemical) elements, and (it) Ihr * 
quantity of mechanical force arc constant. 

Thus: the law that matter, and also its Sndivivhle par- 
tides in so far os it is made up of these, cun neither he 
created nor destroyed, and that this is true also of motion 
— these old, familiar facts, expressed most inadequately — 
these ore the only posilis-e things which lterr Diiliring can 
proside us with as a result of this natural philosophy of 
the inorganic world. Wc knew all this long ago. liut what 
wc did not know was that they were "laws of perma- 
nence" and as such “schematic properties of the system of 
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things." We are being treated os Kant was above: Herr 
Diihring picks up some old familiar quip, sticks a Diihring 
label on it, and calls the result: "absolutely original con- 
clusions and views ... system-creating ideas ...deep- 
rooted science." 

Hut we need not by any means despair on this account- 
Whatever defects even the most deeply-rooted science and 
the best-ordered society may have, Herr Diihring can at 
any rate assert one thing with confidence: “the amount 
of gold present in the universe must at all times have been 
the same, and it can have been increased or diminished 
in quantity just as little as can matter in general.” Unfor- 
tunately Herr Diihring docs not tell us what we can buy 
with this gold “present in the universe." 



VII. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THE ORGANIC WORLD 


, “A single and uniform ladder of intermediate steps 
eads from the mechanics of pressure and impact to the 
inking together of sensations and ideas." With this assur- 
ince Herr Diiliring saves himself the (rouble of saying 
nything further about the origin of life, although it might 
easonably have been expected that a thinker who had 
faced the evolution of the world back to its selfsame sfate, 
nd is so much at home on other celestial bodies, would 
•avc had exact information also on this point. For the 
cst, however, the assurance he gives us is only half true, 
mless it is completed by the Hegelian nodal line of 
neasure-relalions which has already been mentioned. In 
P>te of all intermediate steps, the transition from one 
arm of motion to another always remains a leap, a deci- 
•ve change. This is true of the transition from the median- 
of celestial bodies to that of smaller masses on a par- 
icutar celestial body; it is equally true of the transi- 
•on from the mechanics of masses to the mechanics of 
nolecules — including the forms of motion investigated in 
'hysics proper: heat, light, electricity, magnetism. In the 
ante way, the transition from the physics of molecules 
° the physics of atoms — chemistry — in turn involve* a 
lefinilo leap; and this is even more clearly the cose in 
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the transition from ordinary- chemical action to the cltein- 
ism of albumen which we call life. Then within the sphere 
of life the leaps become ever more infrequent and im- 
perceptible. — Once again, therefore, it is Hegel who ha* 
to correct Herr Diihring. 

The concept or purpose provides Herr Diihring with 
his conceptual transition to the organic world. Once again, 
tills Is borrowed from Hegel, who in his Logic — the Sci- 
ence of the Concept — makes the transition from chemistry 
to life by means of teleology or the science of purpose* 
Wherever we look in Herr Diihring we stumble up against 
a Hegelian “crudity," which he quite unhhithingty han<h 
out to ns as his own deep-rooted science. It would tak« 
Its too far to examine here to what extent it it legitimate 
and appropriate to apply the ideas of end anrl mean* to 
the organic world. In any case, esen the application of the 
ffcgelian "inner purpose"— / e , a purpose "filch b 
imported into Nature by some Hurd party acting pur|«*" 
ivdy, such as the wisdom of prnshlenre, but lira in ^ 
necessity of the thing itself constantly lend* people who 
are not well srrsed in philosophy, to the IhoughlM* 
ascribing to Nature of conscious and purposin' actisity- 
That same Herr Diihring who Is tilled with boundless 
moral indignation at the slightest "splrifisllc" tendency 
in other people assures u* ' with certainty Hint Hi* i fl ' 
stinefi were primariis created for the n.tVr of the »en*e 
of pleasure trhielt is associated with their orlirity" 
trtfs us Hut |uur Nature is obliged incessantly to indn- 
lam order in the world of things ‘ ami moreosrr in rtning 
to »h* Im to K,]se Bi<te than one problem "which **' 
quires on the {«4rt of Nature more wWJrlr than h 
crrl-ted to her* Hut Nature not or.tr Inotot why tbt 
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Iocs one thing and another; she has not only to perform 
he duties of a housemaid, she not only possesses subtlets 
n itself a very pretty accomplishment in subjective con- 
:cious thought; she has also a will For what the instincts 
lo in addition, incidentally fulfilling real natural functions 
uch as nutrition, propagation, etc , “we should not regard 
is directly, but only indirectly, willed." So we base arris ed 
<t a consciously thinking and acting Nature, and are 
hus already standing on the “bridge" — not indeed from 
he static to the dynamic, but from pantheism to deism 

is Herr Duhring perhaps just for once indulging in a 
'iltlc “natural-philosophical semi-poetry"? 

It Is impossible. All that our philosopher of reality can 
!e ll us of organic Nature is restricted to the tight against 
his natural-philosophical semi-poetry, against “charlatan- 
sm with its frivolous superficialities and pscudo-scienlilic 
Mystifications," against the "poelising features" of Dor 
i ulnism. 

The main reproach levelled against Darwin is thal he 
Iransfcrrcd the Malthusian population theory' from eco- 
nomics inlo natural science, thal lie nescr got bejond the 
ideas of an animal breeder, and that in his theory of the 
druggie for existence he pursued unscientific semi-poetry. 
Mid that the whole of Darwinism, after deducting what 
had lieen iwr rowed from Lamarck, is a piece of brutality 
directed against humanity. 

Darwin brought back from bis scientific trasels the 
conception thal plant and animal species are not constant 
hut Subject to variation, in order lo make further re- 
searches along these lines after his return home there was 
*io better field available than that of the breeding of an- 
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IrnaN niul plan!* II i« precisely in thl« field that England U 
l!tr rlnnjr.il country; the nehicvrmenlv of other countries, 
for example Germany, fall far short of what England has 
achieved in tl>U connection. Moreover, most of th«« 
successes have hern won during llir last hundred years, 
so that there is scry little difficulty tn establishing the 
facts. Darwin found that this breeding produced artifi- 
cially, ninong animals and plants of the same species, dif- 
ferences greater than those found in what arc generally 
recognised ns different species. Tints was established on 
the one hand the s'ariahility of species up to a certain point, 
and on the other, the possibility of n common ancestry 
for organisms with different specific characteristics. 
Darwin then investigated whether there were not possibly 
causes in Nature which — without conscious purpose on 
tile part of (lie breeder — would nevertheless in the long 
rim produce in living organisms changes similar to lho se 
produced by artificial breeding. lie discovered these causes 
in the disproportion between the immense number of 
germs created by Nature and Die insignificant number of 
organisms which actually atlain maturity. But as each 
germ strives to develop, there necessarily arises a struggle 
for existence which manifests itself not merely as direct 
Jjodily combat or devouring, but also as a struggle f° r 
space and light, even in the case of plants. And it is evident 
that in this struggle those individual organisms which have 
some particular characteristic, however insignificant, which 
gives them an advantage in the struggle for existence will 
have the best prospect of reaching maturity and propagat- 
ing themselves. These individual characteristics have 
furthermore the tendency to descend by heredity, on 
wfiw they occur among insny individuals of the san,c 
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species, to increase through accumulated heredity in the 
direction once taken; while those individual) organisms 
which do not possess these characteristics succumb more 
easily in the struggle for existence and gradually disappear. 
In this way a species is altered through natural selection, 
through the survival of the fittest. 

Against this Darwinian theory, however, Herr Duhring 
says that the origin of the idea of the struggle for existence, 
as, he claims, Darwin himself admitted, has to be sought 
in a generalisation of the views of the economic theorist 
of population, Mallhus, and the idea is therefore encrusted 
with all the defects inherent in the Malthusian priestly 
ideas of over-population. — Now Darwin would not dream 
of saying that the origin of the idea of the struggle for 
existence is to be found in Mallhus. He only says that his 
theory of the struggle for existence is the theory of 
Mallhus applied to the animat and plant world as a whole. 
However great the blunder made by Darwin in accepting 
*o naively and without reflection the Malthusian theory, 
nevertheless anyone can see at the first glance that no 
Malthusian spectacles are required in order to perceive the 
struggle for existence in Nature — the contradiction 
between the countless host of germs which Nature So lav- 
ishly produces and the small number of those which ever 
reach maturity, a contradiction which in fact for the most 
part finds its solution in a struggle for existence which is 
often of extreme brutality. And just as the law of wages 
has maintained its validity even after the Malthusian 
arguments on which Ricardo based it have long been 
exploded, so the struggle for existence can still take place 
In Nature, even without any Malthusian interpretation. 
F°r fligt matter, the organisms of Nature also have their 
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cnees the fixity or variation of species On this point Herr 
Duhring maintains an obstinate and selfsame silence. 
Therefore for the lime being in regard to natural selection 
it will certainly continue to be applied. 

But Darwinism “produces its variations and differences 
out of nothing.” It is true that Darwin, when considering 
natural selection, leaves out of account the causes which 
have produced the variations in separate individuals, and 
deals in the first place with the way in which such indi- 
vidual variations gradually become the characteristics of 
a race, variety or species. To Darwin it was of less imme- 
diate Imporlance to discover these causes — which up to 
the present ore in part absolutely unknown, and in part 
can only be stated in quite general terms — than to estab- 
lish a rational form according to which their effects are 
preserved and acquire permanent significance 11 is true 
ihat in doing this Darwin attributed to his discovery too 
wide a field of action, made it the sole agent in the alter- 
ation of species and neglected the causes of the repeated 
individual variations, concentrating rather on the form in 
which these variations become general; but this is a mis- 
take which he shares in common with most other people 
who makg any real advance. Moreover, if Darwin produces 
his individual variations out of nothing, and in so doing 
applies exclusively “the wisdom of the breeder,” the breed- 
er also must produce out of nothing his changes in animal 
and plant forms which are not merely imaginary but 
occur in reality. But once again, the man who gave the 
impetus to science to investigate how exactly these varia- 
lions and differences arise is no other than Darwin. 

Recently— by Haeckel, to be precise — the idea of 
natural selection has been extended, and the variation of 
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species conceived as the result of the mutual interaction 
of adaptation and heredity, in which conception adaptation 
is taken as the factor which produces variations, and he- 
redity as the conserving factor in the process. But Herr 
Diihring does not regard even this as satisfactory. “Real 
adaptation to conditions of life which are offered or with- 
held by Nature presupposes impulses and actions, deter- 
mined by ideas. Otherwise the adaptation is only apparent, 
and the causality displayed here does not rise above the 
low grades of causality in phj’sics, chemistr)' and the 
physiology of plants.’’ Once again it is the name which 
makes Herr Diihring angry. But whatever name he may 
give to the process, the question here is whether through 
such processes variations in the species of organisms are 
produced or not. And again Herr Diihring gives no 
answer. 

“If, in growing, a plant takes the direction in which 
it will receive most light, this effect of the stimulus is 
nothing but a combination of physical forces and chemical 
agents, and any attempt to describe it — not metaphorically, 
but precisel}' — as adaptation must introduce a spiritists 
confusion into the idea.” Such is the severity meted out to 
others by ttie very man who knows exactly by whose will 
Nature does one thing or another, who speaks of Natures 
subtlety and even of her will! Spiritistic confusion, }’ es 
but where, in Haeckel or in Herr Diihring? 

And not only spiritistic, but also logical confusion. 
Wc saw that Herr Diihring insists with all his might on 
establishing Hie validity In Nature of the idea of purpose. 
“The relation of means to end sloes not in the least pre- 
suppose a conscious purpose.” What then is the adaptation 
without conscious purpose, without the mediation of Men** 
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which he so lealously opposes, if not such an unconscious 
purposive activity? 

If therefore tree-frogs and leaf-eating insects are green, 
desert animals arc sandy yellow, and animals of the polar 
regions are mainly snow-white in colour, they have 
certainly not adopted these colours on purpose or in con- 
formity with any ideas; on the contrary, the colours can 
only be explained on the basis of physical forces and 
chemical agents. And yet it cannot be denied that these 
animats, because of those colours, arc fittingly adapted to 
the environment in which they live, in such a way that 
they arc far less visible to their enemies. In just the same 
"ay the organs with which certain plants seize and devour 
insects alighting on them arc adapted to this action, and 
even purposively adapted. But if Herr Duhring Insists 
that this adaptation must be effected through ideas, he says 
in oilier words that the purposive activity must also be 
brought about through ideas, it must he conscious and 
inlenfionhl. And this brings us, as is usually the case in 
his philosophy of reality, to a purposive creator, to God. 
An expedient of this kind used to be called deism, and 
"as not thought much of” — Herr Diihring tells us — “but 
in this connection also we now seem to have developed 
WV wards." 

Trom adaptation wc now pass on to heredity. Here too, 
according to Herr Duhring, Darwinism is completely on 
the wrong track. The whole organic world, Darwin is said 
to have asserted, developed from one primordial being, is 
**> to speak the progeny of one single being. Duhring 
stales that, In Darwin's view, there 1s no such thing as 
Independent parallel lines of homogenous products of 
Nature unless linked by common descent; and therefore 
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that Darwin in his retrospectively directed views had 
perforce to come to an end at the point where the thread 
of begetting, or other form of propagation, breaks. 

The statement that Darwin traced all existing organ- 
isms back to one primordial being is, to put it politely, 
a product of Herr Diihring's “own free creation and 
imagination." Darwin expressly says on the last page but 
one of his Origin of Species, sixth edition, that he regards 
“all beings, not as special creations, but as the lineal 
descendants of some feu) beings.” And Haeckel even goes 
considerably further, assuming “a quite independent stock 
for the vegetable kingdom, and a second for the animal 
kingdom," and between the two “a number of independ- 
ent stocks of Protista, each of wliich has developed out 
of one special archegon of the Moneron type" 
History of Creation, p. 397). This primordial being was 
only invented by Diihring in order to bring it into as 
great disrepute as possible by drawing a parallel with the 
primordial Jew Adam; and in this he — that & to sa>, 
Herr Diihring — suffers from the misfortune of not having 
the faintest idea that this primordial Jew had been shown 
by Smith's Assyrian discoveries to have been a primordia 
Semite, and that the whole history of creation and the 
flood turns out to be a part of the old heathen religious 
myths which the Jews have in common with the Baby- 
lonians, Chaldeans and Assyrians. 

It is certainly a bitter reproach against Darwin, an 
one for which he has no defence, that he comes to an en 
at the point where the thread of descent breaks o • 
Unfortunately it is a reproach which can be levelled a 
the whole of our natural science. Where the thread o 
descent breaks off for it, it “ends." It has not yet succeed 
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in producing organic beings without descent from others, 
indeed, it has not yet succeeded even in producing simple 
protoplasm or other albuminous bodies out of chemical 
elements. With regard to tlic origin of life, therefore, up 
to the present, science is only able to say with certainty 
that it must have arisen as a result of chemical action. 
However, perhaps the philosophy of reality is in a position 
to give some help on this point, as it has at its disposal 
independent parallel lines of products of Nature not linked 
by common descent. How can these have come into 
existence? By self-generation? But up to now even the 
most presumptuous' advocates of self-generation have not 
claimed that this produced anything but bacteria, fungi 
B »d other very primitive organisms — no insects, fishes, 
fowls or mammals. Hut if these homogenous products of 
Nature — organic, of course, as here we arc only dealing 
"ilh these — arc not connected by descent, thc> or cacti of 
•heir ancestors must, at the point “where the thread of 
descent breaks olT,” base lieen put inlo the world bv a 
separate art of creation So wo arrive once again at n 
ereator and at ssliat is called deism. 

Herr Duhring further declares that it was scry super- 
ficial on Dam in’s part "to make the mere act of the sexual 
combination of characteristics into the fundamental prin- 
ciple of how these characteristics arose." This is another 
fcce creation anil imagination of our deeply-rooted philos- 
opher. Darwin definitely states the opposite, the expres- 
ston natural selection only implies the jirexrnHrtion of 'an 
•lions, not their origin (p 63). Tins new imputation to 
Barwjn of things he never said nevertheless serves to help 
us forward to the following depth of Diihnngian mentality 
It some principle ot Independent variation had iwen 
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sought in the inner schematism of generation, this idea 
. would have been quite rational; for it is a natural concep- 
tion to combine the principle of the genesis of everything 
with that of sexual propagation info a unity, and to regard 
the so-called self-generation, looked at from a higher 
standpoint, not as the absolute antithesis of reproduction 
but just as a production.” And the man who can write 
this rubbisti is not ashamed to reproach Hegel for his 
“jargon”! 

But enough of the peevish, contradictory grumbling 
and nagging through which Herr Diihring expresses bis 
anger at the colossal impetus which "science owes to the 
driving force of the Darwinian theory. Neither Darwin nor 
his disciples among scientists ever think of in any way 
belittling the great services rendered by Lamarck; in fad. 
they are the very people who first put him again up on 
his pedestal. But we must not oscrlook the fact that in 
Lamarck’s time science was as yet far from being in 
possession of sufficient material to enable it to answer the 
question as to the origin of species except in an anticipa- 
tory way, as it were prophetically. In addition to the enor- 
mous mass of material, both of specimens collected and 
of the results of anatomical investigation, which botany 
and zoology have accumulated in the intervening period, 
two completely new sciences have arisen since Lamarck s 
lime, and these are of decisive importance for this ques- 
tion; research into the development of plant and animal 
germs (embryology) and research into the various organic 
remains preserved in the various strata of the earths 
upper crust (palaeontology). There is in fact a peculiar 
similarity between the gradual development of organic 
germs into mature organisms, and the succession of plant* 
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though only second class; and along with natural selection 
also the struggle for existence, and with that also the 
priestly Malthusian overpopulation! That is all, and for 


the rest Herr Diihring refers us to Lamarck. 

In conclusion he warns us against the misuse of the 
terms metamorphosis and development. Metamorphosis, 
he maintains, is an unclear concept, and the concept of 
development is permissible only in so far as laws of devel- 
opment can be really established. In place of both these 
terms we should use the term “composition,” and then 
everything would be all right, it is the old story over again: 
things remain as they were, and IJerr Diihring is 
satisfied as soon as we just alter the names. When nr 
speak of the development of the chicken in the egg we 
arc creating confusion, for we are only able to prove the 
laws of development in an incomplete way. But if we 
speak of its composition, then it all becomes clear. " e 
shall therefore no longer say: This child is developing 


finely, but; It is composing ilsejf magnificently. We can 
congratulate Herr Diihring on being a worthy peer of the 
author of the Nibelungenring not only in his honourable 
self-esteem but also in his capacity as composer of the 


future. 



VIII. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. THE ORGANIC WORLD 
^CONCLUSION) 


“The reader must try to realise . . . what vast positive 
scientific knowledge was required to equip our section on 
Natural Philosophy with all its scientific hypotheses. Its 
Lasts is provided firstly bv all the fundamental achieve- 
ments of mathematics, and then the main discoveries ot 
esact science in mechanics, physics and chemistry, ai well 
as the general conclusions of natural science in physiology, 
zoology and similar branches of enquiry." 

Such is the confidence and assurance with which Herr 
Duhring speaks of the mathematical and scientific erudi- 
tion of Herr Duliring. It is impossible to detect from the 
meagre section concerned, and still less from its paltry 
conclusions, what deep-rooted positive knowledge lies 
behind them. In any case, in order to create the Diihring 
oracle on physics and chemistry, it is not necessary to 
know any more of physics than the equation which 
expresses the mechanical equivalent of heal, or any more 
of chemistry than that alt bodies can be divided into ele-. 
ments and combinations of elements. Moreover, a person 
who can talk of “gravitating atoms,” as Herr Diihring 
does (p. 131), only proves that he is completely “in the 
dark” as to the difference between atoms and molecules. 
As is well known, it is only chemical action, and not 
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gravitation or oilier mcclianical or physical forms of 
motion, that is explained hy atoms. And if anyone reads 
the chapter on organic Nature, with its vacuous, self- 
contradictory and, at the decisive point, oracularly sense- 
less meandering verbiage, and its absolutely futile final 
conclusion, from Hie very start he will not be able to avoid 
forming the opinion that Ilerr Diihring is here speaking 
of things of which he knows remarkably little. This opin- 
ion, however, becomes absolute certainty’ when the reader 
reaches Ills suggestion that in the science of organic liff 
(biology) tlie term composition should be used instead o 
development. The person who can put forward such a 
suggestion shows that he has not the faintest suspicion o 
the formation of organic bodies. 

All organic bodies, except the very lowest, consist ® 
cells, small granules ol albumen which are only c 
when considerably magnified, with a cell nucleus ins* 
them. As a rule the cells also develop an outer membrane 
and the contents are then more or less fluid. The lowt'^ 
cell-bodies consist of a single cell; the immense majority ° 
organic beings are multi-cellular, interdependent coni^ 
plexes of many cells which in lower organisms remain 
a homogenous type, but in higher organisms develop in< ^ 
and more varied forms, groupings and functions, 
human bodies, for example, bones, muscles, nertes, 
dons, ligaments, cartilages, skin, in a word all tissues, W 
’either composed of celts or originated from them. u ^ 
all organic cellular structures, from the amoeba, " h ic 
a simple and usually skinless protoplasmic particle 
a nucleus Inside it, up to nian, and from the tiniest unn* 
lutar Desmidiaceae up to the most highly develop? P a ’ 
the manner in which the cells multiply is the same. 



division. The cell nucleus first becomes constricted in the 
middle; the constriction separating the two ends of the 
nucleus gets more and more pronounced, and at last the) 
separate from each other and form two cell nuclei The 
same process takes place in the cell itself; each of the two 
nuclei becomes tile centre of an accumulation of proto- 
plasm, linked to the other by a strip which is steadily 
growing narrower, until at last the two separate from each 
other and continue to exist as distinct cells. Through such 
repealed cell division the whole complete animal is gradu- 
a, ly developed out of the embryo of the animal egg, after 
•t has been fertilised, and the replacement of used-up tissue 
is effected In the same way in the adult animal. To eali 
such a process composition, and to say that to describe 
it as ‘'development” is “pure imagination," certainly indi- 
calrs a person who — however difficult this may be to 
helievc at the present day — knows absolutely nothing of 
this process; in it there is just precisely and exclusive!!/ 
development and indeed in its most literal meaning, and 
absolutely nothing that is composition! 

Later on we shall base something more to say as to 
"hat Herr DQhring understands in general by life. In 
particular he presents life in the following way. “The 
inorganic world too is a system of self-fulfilling impulses, 
but it is only at the point where sve get rral division into 
members, with the circulation of the material through 
*pccidl channels from one internal point and a grrm- 
whenie transmissible to a smaller structure, that we idjj 
'Wihirc to speak of real life in the narrow er and stricter 
sense.” 

Tliis Sentence is, in the narrower and si riel rr sense. 
a *> stem of self-fulfilling impulses (whatever sort of things 
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these may be) of nonsense, even aparl from the hopeless 
confusion of grammar in it. If life first begins where real 
articulation commences, then we must declare that the 
whole Ilacckclian kingdom of Protista and perhaps a 
good man)* others too are dead, according to the exact 
meaning we attach to the idea of articulation. If life fi** 1 
begins when tills articulation can be transmitted through 
a smaller germ-scheme, then at least all organisms up to 
and including unicellular organisms cannot be regarded 
as living. If the circulation of the materials through spec* 3 * 
channels is the characteristic of life, then, in addition to 
the foregoing, we must also strike out of the ranks of the 
living tlic whole of the higher class of the Coclentcrata 
(excepting however the Medusae) ; that is, all Polyps aa< 
other plant-animals. But if the circulation of the essentia 
substance through special channels from one interna 
point is the essential mark of life, then wc must declare 
that all those animals which ha\e no heart, and thos 
which have more than one heart, are dead. Under t '* 
would fall, in addition to those already enumerated, o 
worms, starfish and rotifers (Annuloida and Annulosa. 
Huxley’s classification), a section of the Crustacea ( cra .J 
and finally even a vertebrate animal, the Amphioxus. 
moreover all planls. 

In undertaking, therefore, to define real life in t lf * f 
rower and stricter sense, Herr Duhring gives us 0 
characteristics of life which totally contradict each o ' 
one of which condemns to eternal death not on > 
whole vegetable kingdom but also about Iialf the anl ^^ 
kingdom. Really no one can say that he misled us 
lie promised us “from the foundation upwards oric 1 
conclusions and views!” 
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Another passage runs: “In Nature, too, one simple typ< 
is the basis o! ail organisms from the lowest to the high- 
est," and this type is “fully and completely present in its 
general form esen in the most subordinate impulse of the 
most undeveloped plant.” This statement is again “full and 
complete'’ nonsense. The most simple type found in the 
whole of organic Nature is the cell; and it certainly is the 
basis of the higher organisms. On the other hand, among 
•he lowest organisms there are many which are far below 
the cell — -the Protamoeba, a simple protoplasmic particle 
without any differentiation whatever, and a whole series 
of other Monent and all bladder seaweeds (Siphoneae) 
All of these are linked with the higher organisms only by 
the fact that their essential component is protoplasm and 
that they consequently function as protoplasm does, i.e , 
they live and die. 

Herr Diihring further tells us: “Physiologically, sensa- 
tion is associated with the presence of some kind of netve 
apparatus, however simple its form. It is therefore charac- 
teristic of all animal beings that they are capable of sen- 
sation, ie., a subjective conscious awareness of their 
condition. The sharp boundary line between plants and 
animals lies at the point where the leap to sensation takes 
place. Far from being obliterated by the known inter- 
mediate structures, the dividing line first really attains 
logical necessity through these extremely indefinite or 
indefinable forms.” And again: “On the other hand, plants 
are completely and eternally devoid of the slightest trace 
of sensation, and even lack any capacity for it.” 

In the first place Hegel says ( Natural Philosophy, 
s «c. 351, Note) that “sensation i« the differentia speciflca, 
the absolute distinguishing characteristic of the animal 
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world.” So once again we find a Hegelian “crudity, 
whicli through llic simple process of npproprialion by 
Herr Diihring is raised lo the honourable position of a 
final and ultimate truth. 

In the second place, we hear for the first time of inter* 
mediate structures, extremely indefinite or indefinable 
forms (fine gibberish I) between plants and animals. That 
these intermediate forms exist; that there are organisms 
of which we simply cannot say whether they are plants 
or animals; that therefore we are quite unable to draw 
a sharp dividing line between plants and animals— pre- 
cisely this fact makes it a logical necessity for Herr Diihring 
to establish a criterion ot dilferentialion which in 1 e 
same breath he admits will not hold water 1 But "e h a ' e 
absolutely no need to go back to the doubtful ,err ‘ 
between plants and animals; are the sensitive plants " 1IC 
at the slightest touch fold their leaves or close ,e 
flowers, are the insect-eating plants devoid of the shg ^ 
trace of sensation and do they even lack any capacity ^ 
it? This cannot be maintained c\en by Herr DtihnOo 


without “unscientific semi-poetry." , 

In the third place, it is once again a free creation 
imagination on Herr Diihring’s part when he asserts ^ 
sensation is physiologically bound up with some km ^ 
nerve apparatus, however simple its form. Not oa } ^ 
primitive animals, but also the plant-animals or at any ra ^ 
the great majority of them, show no trace of a neT ^ 
apparatus. It is only from the worms on that such a nC ^ 
apparatus is regularly found, and Herr Duhring 15 
first person to make the assertion that those anima s 1 ^ 
no sensation because they have no nerves. Sensahon^ 
not necessarily associated with nerves, but probab > 
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certain protoplasmic substances which up to now have not 
been more precisely determined. 

Incidentally, Herr Dfihring's biological knowledge is 
sufficiently characterised by the question which he has 
tlie impudence to put to Darwin: “Is it to be supposed that 
animals have developed out ot plants?’’ Such a question 
could only be put by a person who has not live slightest 
knowledge of either animals or plants. 

Of life in general llerr Diihring is only able to tell us: 
"five metabolism which is carried out through a plastic- 
ally creating schematisation (what in the world can that 
be?) remains always a distinguishing characteristic of the 
real life process.’’ 

That is all we learn about life, while in the “plastically 
dealing schematisation’’ wc are left knee-deep in the 
meaningless gibberish of the purest Diihring jargon. It 
therefore w e want to know what life is, wc shall evidently 
have to look a little more closely at it ourselves. 

That organic exchange of matter is the most general and 
mosl characteristic phenomenon of life has been said times 
^iUiout number during the last thirty years by physiolog- 
ical chemists and chemical physiologists, and it is here 
merely translated by Herr Diilmng into bis own elegant 
and clear language. But to define life as organic exchange 
°f matter is to define fife as — life; for organic exchange 
of matter or metabolism with plastic creative scliemati«a- 
tion i$ in fact a phrase which needs explanation through 
1 e. explanation through the distinction belvv een the organ- 
!f * n<1 ,llc inorganic, that is, what lives and what does not 
nc. This explanation therefore does not carry iis anv 
further. 

Exchange of matter as such takes place even without 
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name is inappropriate, because ordinary white of egg plays 
the most lifeless and passive role of all the substances 
related to it, since, together with the yolk, it is merely food 
for the developing embryo. But while so little is yet known 
of the chemical composition of albuminous substances. 
Ibis name is jet better than any other because it is more 
general. 

Everywhere where we find life we find it associated 
with an albuminous body, and everywhere we find an 
albuminous body not in process of dissolution, there also 
without exception we find the phenomena of life. Undoubt- 
edly, the presence of other chemical combinations is also 
necessary in a living body, in order to produce particular 
differentiations of these phenomena of life; but they are 
not requisite for naked life, except in so far as they enter 
into it as food and are transformed into albumen. The 
lowest living creatures known to us are in fact nothing but 
simple clols of albumen, and they already exhibit atl the 
essential phenomena of life. 

But what are these universal phenomena of life which 
are equally present among all living organisms? Above 
ail, an albuminous body absorbs other appropriate sub- 
stances from ils environment and assimilates them, while 
other, otder parts of the body ore decomposed and excret- 
ed. Other, non-living, bodies also change, and are decom- 
posed or enter into combinations in the course of natural 
processes; but in doing this they cease to be what they 
were. A rock worn away by atmospheric action is no 
longer a rock; metal which oxidises rusts away. But what 
with non-living bodies is the cause of destruction, with 
albumen is the fundamental condition of existence. From 
the moment when this uninterrupted metamorphosis ot 
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life. There is a whole scries of processes in chemistry 
which with an adequate supply of raw material constantly 
reproduce their own conditions, a definite body being the 
carrier of the process. This is the case in the manufacture 
ot sulphuric acid by the burning of sulphur. In this 
process sulphur dioxide, S0 2 , is produced, and when steam 
and nitric acid are added, the sulphur dioxide absorbs 
hydrogen and oxygen and is converted into sulphuric acid, 
HjjSOj. In the process the nitric arid gives ofT oxygen and 
is reduced to nitric oxide; this nitric oxide immediately 
absorbs new oxygen from the air again and is transformed 
into the higher oxides of nitrogen, but only to transfer 
this oxygen again immediately to sulphur dioxide and tog 0 
through the same process again; so that theoretically on 
infinitely small quantity of nitric acid would suffice to 
change an unlimited quantity of sulphur dioxide, oxygen 
and water into sulphuric acid Exchange of matter ak° 
takes place in the passage of fluids through dead organic 
and even through inorganic membranes, as in Traubes 
artificial cells. Here too it is clear that we cannot get any 
further by means of exchange of matter; for the spec a 
exchange of matter which is to explain life itself needs 
in turn to be explained through life. Wc must lhrrff° rc 
try some other way. 

Life is the mode of existence of albuminous substatict . 
and this mode of existence essentially consists 1° 
constant self-renewal of the chemical constituents of these 


substances. 

The term albuminous substance is used in Hie sense 
used by modern chemistry, which includes under 
name all substances constituted similarly to ordinary 
of egg. otherwise also known as protein substances e 
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name Is inappropriate, because ordinary white of egg plays 
the most lifeless and passive role of all the substances 
related to it, since, together with the yolk, it is merely food 
for the developing embryo. But while so little is yet known 
of the chemical composition of albuminous substances, 
this name is jet better than any other because it is more 
general. 

Everywhere where we find life we find it associated 
with an albuminous body, and everywhere we find an 
albuminous body not in process of dissolution, there also 
without exception we find the phenomena of life. Undoubt- 
€( Hy. Hie presence of other chemical combinations is also 
necessary in a living body, in order to produce particular 
differentiations of these phenomena of life; but they are 
not requisite for naked life, except in so far as they enter 
into it as food and arc transformed into albumen. The 
lowest living creatures known to us are in fact nothing but 
simple clots of albumen, and they already exhibit all the 
essential phenomena of life. 

But what are these universal phenomena of life which 
are equally present among all living organisms? Above 
all, an albuminous body absorbs other appropriate sub- 
stances from its environment and assimilates them, while 
other, older parls of the body are decomposed and excret- 
ed. Other, non-living, bodies also change, and are decom- 
posed or enter into combinations in the course of natural 
Processes; but in doing this they cease to he what they 
^rre. A rock worn away by atmospheric action is no 
a rock; met.il which oxidises rusts away But what 
^itlj non-living bodies is the cause of destruction, with 
albumen is the fundamental condition of existence. From 

•e moment when this uninterrupted metamorphosis ol 
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its mmliliirnli, tlii* constant alteration of nutrition am! 
rtcftlion, no longer lakes place in on albuminous I>otljr. 
from Hi.il mnnirnl Hip albuminous body Itself cnmes loan 
«■*«*. H decomposes, Hint li. din. Lite, the mode or tiiii- 
once of albuminous substance, thrreforp consists prina- 
rily in Hip fact Hint nl each moment It is itself and at tf> e 
Mime lime something else; nn<! this does not lake place a? 
Ihc result of n process to which it Is subjected from without, 
ns Is the way in which lids can occur in the case of inam- 
male bodies. On Hie contrary, life, the exchange of matter 
which takes place through nutrition and excretion, is a 
scif-complcling process svliich is inherent in and native to 
its hearer, albumen, without which it cannot wish Am* 
hence it follows that if chemistry ever succeeds in produc- 
ing albumen artificially, this albumen must show H> e 
phenomena of lire, however weak these may be. It I s fer ‘ 
tainly open to question whether chemistry will at the same 
time also discover Hie right food for this albumen. 

From Hie exchange of mailer which takes place 
through nutrition and excretion as the essential function 
of albumen, and from its peculiar plasticity, proceed al s0 
all the other most simple characteristics of life: response 
to stimuli, which is already included in the mutual inter- 
action between the albumen and its food; contraclibiWy* 
which is shown even by very low forms in the consump- 
tion of food; the possibility of growth, which in the lowest 
forms includes propagation by fission; interna# movement, 
without which neither the consumption nor the assimila- 
tion of food is possible. 

Our definition of life is naturally very inadequate, 
inasmuch as, far from including all the phenomena of lif f * 
it has to be limited to those which are the most common 
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and the simplest. From a scientific standpoint alt defini- 
tions are of little value. In order to gain an exhaustive 
knowledge of wliat life is, we should have to go through 
all the forms in which it appears, from the lowest up to 
the highest. But for ordinary usage, however, such defini- 
tions are very convenient and in places cannot well be 
dispensed with; moreover, they can do no harm, provided 
their inevitable deficiencies are not forgotten. 

But back to Herr Duhring. When things are going 
badly with him la the sphere of earthly biology, he knows 
where to find consolation; he takes refuge in his starry 
heaven. 

“It is not merely the special apparatus of an organ 
of sensation, but the whole objective world, which is 
adapted to the production of pleasure and pain. For this 
reason we take it for granted that the antithesis between 
pleasure and pain, and moreover exactly in the form with 
"hicli we arc familiar, is a universal antithesis, and must 
he represented in the various worlds of the universe by 

essentially similar feelings This general conformity, 

however, is of no hide significance, for it is the key to the 
umoerse of sensations. . . . Hence the subjective cosmic 
wotld is for us not much more unfamiliar than the objcc- 
hve. The constitution of both spheres must be thought of 
Wording to one concordant type, and in this we have 
the beginnings of a science of consciousness vv hose range 
n W l der than merely terrestrial.” 

"hat do a few gross blunders in terrestrial natural 
Kiencc matter to the man who carries in lus pocket the 

*7 to the universe of sensations? Allans done ’ 
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btntficeitfly ciicmts our range of vision, when we think 
that on other celestial bodies the life of Ihc individuals 
anil of the community must l>e based on o scheme which 
makes it impossible to abrogate or escape from the general 
fundamental constitution of a rationally acting being.” 

In this ease, by way of exception, the validity of the 
Diiliringian truths also for all other possible worlds is put 
at ihc beginning instead of the end of the chapter con- 
cerned; and for n very good reason If the validity of the 
Duhringian conceptions of morals and law is first estab- 
lished for all worlds, it is all the more easy to beneficently 
extend their validity to nil limes. Cut once again what i* 
involved is nothing less than final and ultimate truth. The 
world of morals, “just as much as Ihc world of knowl- 
edge in general" has “its permanent principles and 
simple elements." The moral principles stand “above 
history and above the present differences in national 

characteristics The special truths out ot which, in the 

course of evolution, the more complete moral conscious- 
ness and, so to speak, conscience are built up, in so far 
-as their ultimate basis is understood, may claim a validity 
and range similar to the concepts and applications of 
mathematics. Pure truths are absolutely immutable . . so 
that it is always an act of stupidity to think that the 
validity of knowledge is something that can be affected by 
lime and changes in reality.” Hence the certitude of exact 
knowledge and the adequacy of common cognition leave 
no room, when we use our senses, for doubling the abso- 
lute validity of the principles of knowledge, “In its very 
nature, lasting doubt is itself a diseased condition of 
weakness and only the expression of hopeless confusion, 
which sometimes seeks to maintain the appearance of 
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habitants of other celestial bodies, whom 1 have not had 
the pleasure of knowing, but only for the reason that 
animals also have knowledge, though it is in no way sov- 
ereign. To a dog his master is his God, though tins master 
may lie the biggest scoundrel on earth. 

Is human thought sovereign? Before we can answer 
yes or no we must first enquire: what is human thought? 
Is it the thought of the individual man? No, But it exists 
only as the individual thought of many billions of past, 
present and future men. If then, I say that the total 
thought of all these human beings, including future ones, 
which is embraced in my idea, is sovereign, able to know 
the world as it exists, if only mankind lasts long enough 
and in so far as no limits arc imposed on Us knowledge 
by its perceptive organs or the objects to be known, then 
l am saying something which is pretty banal and, in 
addition, pretty barren. For the most valuable result from 
it Would lie that it should make us extremely distrustful 
of our present knowledge, inasmuch as in all probability 
v-t arc but little beyond the beginning of human history, 
and the generations which will put us right arc likely to 
tie far more numerous than those whose knowledge we — 
often enough with a considerable degree or contempt — are 
>n a position In correct. 

Herr Untiring himself declares that consciousness, and 
therefore ntso thought and knowledge, of necessity can 
only become manifest in a number of individual beings. 
M'c can only ascribe sovereignty to the thought of cacti 
»>f these individuals In so far as we are not aware of any 
power which would be able to impose any idea forcibly 
on him, when he is of sound mind and wide awake- But 
ov tor the sovereign validity of the knowledge in each 
9 — t 
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miracle of tlic counted uncounlables would have been 
performed. 

But in spite of all this, are there any truths which are 
so securely based that any doubt of them seems to us to 
amount to insanity? That twice two makes four, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
that Paris is in France, that a man who gets no food dies 
of hunger, and so forth? Are there then nevertheless 
eternal truths, final and ultimate truths? 

Certainly there are. We can divide the whole realm 
of knowledge in the traditional way into three great 
deportments. The first includes all sciences which are 
concerned with inanimate Nature and are to a greater or 
less degree susceptible of mathematical treatment: mathe- 
matics, astronomy, mechanics, physics, chemistry. If it 
gives anyone any pleasure to use nughly words for very 
simple things, it can be asserted that , certain results ob- 
tained by these sciences are eternal truths, final and ultim- 
ate truths; for which reason these sciences are also known 
as the exact sciences. But very far from all their results 
have this validity. With the introduction of variable mag- 
nitudes and the extension of their variability to tire infin- 
itely small and infinitely large, mathematics, in olher res* 
peels so strictly moral, fell from grace; it ate of the tree of 
knowledge, which opened up to it a career of most colos- 
sal achievements, but at the same time a path of error. 
The Virgin state of absolute validity and irrefutable certain- 
ty of everything mathematical was gone forever; mathe- 
matics entered tire realm of controversy, and we have 
reached the point where most people differentiate and 
mlpgra l c not because they understand w hat they are doing 
■n pure faith, because up to now it lias always 
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miracle of Uic counted uncountablcs would have been 
performed. 

But in spite of all this, ate there any truths which ate 
so securely based that any doubt of them seems to us to 
amount to insanity? That twice two makes four, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
that Paris is in France, that a man who gets no food dies 
of hunger, and so forth? Are there then nevertheless 
eternal truths, final and ultimate truths? 

Certainly there are. We can divide the whole realm 
of knowledge In the traditional way into three great 
departments. The first includes all sciences which arc 
concerned with inanimate Nature and are to a greater or 
less degree susceptible of mathematical treatment, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, mechanics, physics, chemistry. If it 
gives anyone any pleasure to use mighty words for very 
simple things, it can be asserted that, certain results ob- 
tained by these sciences arc eternal truths, final and ultim- 
ate truths; for which reason these sciences are also known 
as the exact sciences. But very far from all tlieir results 
have this validity. With the introduction of variable mag- 
nitudes and the extension of their variability to the infin- 
itely small and infinitely large, mathematics, in oilier res- 
pects so strictly moral, fell from grace; it ate of the tree of 
knowledge, which opened up to it a career of most colos- 
sal achievements, but at the same time a path of error. 
The \irgin state of absolute \alidity and irrefutable certain- 
ly of everything mathematical was gone forever, mathe- 
matics entered the realm of controversy, and we have 
reached the point where most people differentiate and 
Integrate not because they understand what they are doing 
but from pure failli, because up to now it lias always 
9* 
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come out right. Things are even worse with astronomy and 
mechanics, and in physics and chemistry we ore surround- 
ed by hypotheses as by a swarm of bees. And it must of 
necessity be so. In physics we are dealing with the motion 
of molecules, in chemistry with the formation of mole- 
cules out of atoms, and if the interference of light wases is 
not a myth, we have absolutely no prospect of ever seeing 
these interesting objects with our own eyes. As time goes 
on, final and ultimate truths become remarkably rare in 
this field. 

We are even worse off for them in geology, which hv 
its nature has to deal chiefly with esents which took place 
not only in our absence but in the absence of any human 
being whatever. The winning of final and absolute truths 
on this field is therefore a very troublesome business, and 
the crop is extremely small. 

The second department of science is the one which 
covers the investigation of living organisms. In this field 
there is such a multiplicity of intarrelalionshipsandcausal- 
ities that not only does the solution of each question g** e 
rise to a host of other questions, but each separate problem 
can only be solved piecemeal, through a series of Invest - 
gations which often require centuries to complete; on 
even then the need for a systematic presentation of 
their interrelations makes it necessary once more to sur- 
round the final and ultimate truths with a luxuriant growlh 
of hypotheses. What a long series of intermediaries from 
Galen to Malpighi was necessary for correctly establishing 
such a simple matter as tire circulation of the Jdood in 
mammals, how slight Is our knowledge of the origin o 
blood corpuscles, and bow numerous are the missing link* 
esen today, for example, in our attempts to bring Ih® 
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symptoms of a disease Inlo some rational relationship mill 
ils causes! And often enough discoveries, such as that of 
Mic cell, arc made which compel us to rcsise completely 
a " formerly established final and ultimate truths in the 
realm of biology, anil to pul whole piles of them on the 
scrap heap once and for all. Anyone who wants to estab- 
lish really pure and immutable truths in this science will 
therefore have to be content with such platitudes as: all 
Wen arc mortal, all female mammals has c lacteal glands, 
and the like; he will not esen l>c able to assert that the 
higher mammals digest with Iheir stomach and intestines 
a n<l not with their heads, for the nervous nclivity which 
13 centralised in the head is indispensable to digestion. 

But eternal truths arc in an even worse plight in the 
|hird, the historical group of sciences. The subjects 
uiscstigatcd by these, in their historical continuity and in 
Ihctr present state, arc the conditions of human life, social 
relationships, forms of law and government, with their 
•deal superstructure, of philosophy, religion, nrt, etc. In 
organic nature wc are at least dcating with a succession 
of phenomena which, so far as our immediate observation 
•s concerned, are recurring with fair regularity between 
'cry wide limits. Organic species have on the whole 
remained unchanged since the time of Aristotle. In social 
history, however, the repetition of conditions is the excep- 
tion and not the rule, once we pass beyond the primitive 
* ,a Se of man, the so-called Slone Age; and when such 
repetitions occur, they never arise under exactly similar 
conditions — as for example the existence of an original 
common ownership of the land among all civilised peoples, 
or the way in which it came to an end. In the sphere ot 
Oman history our knowledge is therefore even more 
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backward Ilian in llic realm of biology, Furthermore, 
when by way of exception I he inner conneclion between 
llic social and political forms in an epoch come to be 
recognised, this as n rule only occurs when these forms 
have already by half outlived themselves and are nearing 
extinction. Therefore, knowledge is here essentially rela- 
tive, inasmuch as it is limited to the perception of relation- 
ships and consequences of certain social and state forms 
which exist only at a particular epoch and among partic- 
ular people and are of their very nature transitory- 
Anyone therefore who sets out on this field to hunt down 
iinal and ultimate truths, truths which are pure or abso- 
lutely immutable, will bring home but little, apart from 
platitudes and commonplaces of the sorriest kind — forex- 
ample, that generally speaking man cannot live except by 
labour; that up to the present mankind for the most part 
has been divided into rulers and ruled; that Napoleon died 


on May 5, 1821, and others of like kind. 

Now it is a remarkable thing that it is precisely in 
sphere that we most frequently encounter truths whic^ 
claim to be eternal, final and ultimate anil all the rest o 
it. That twice two make four, that birds have beaks, on 
similar statements, are proclaimed as eternal truths only 
by those who aim at deducing, from the existence of eter- 
nal truths in general, the conclusion that there 3 re 
eternal truths in the sphere of human history e * en \ 
morality, eternal justice, and so on — which claim a rati 1 X 
and scope similar to those of the truths and deductions » 
mathematics. And then we can confidently rely on this same 
friend of humanity taking the first opportunity to assure 
us that all previous fabricators of eternal truths have be eI J 
to a greater or lesser degree asses and charlatans. 
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they have all fallen into error and made mistakes, but that 
their error and their fallibility lias been in accordance 
''it!* Nature’s laws, and pro\e the existence of truth and 
accuracy precisely in his case; and that he, the prophet 
who lias now arisen, lias in his bag, all ready made, final 
and ultimate truth, eternal morality and eternal justice. 
This has all happened so many hundreds and thousands 
■of times that we can only feel astonished that there should 
still bo people credulous enough to believe this, not of 
others, but of themselves. Nevertheless wc have here be- 
fore us at least another such prophet, who also, quite in 
the accustomed way, flics into highly moral indignation 
when other people deny that any individual whatsoever is 
tn a position to hand out to us the final and ultimate truth. 
Such a denial, or indeed mere doubt of it, is weakness, 
sterile confusion, nothingness, mordant criticism, worse 
than pure nihilism, incoherent chaos and oilier such pleas 
ontrics. As with all prophets, instead of critical and scien- 
tific examination and judgment wc get moral condemna- 
tion out of hand. 

Wc might have vet made mention above of the sci- 
ences which investigate flic laws of human thought, t * . 
logic and dialectics. In these, however, we do no! fare any 
tKtlrr as regards eternal truths. Herr Duh ring declares that 
dialectics proper is pure nonsense, and Hie many l»ooks 
"Inch have been and ore still lieing written on logic pm- 
'idc abundant proof that in this science loo final and ulti- 
nia,p truths are much more sparsely sown Ilian is com- 
monly believed. 

Tor that matter, there is absolutely no need to be 
■tanned at the fact that the stage of knowledge winch »e 
have now reached is as little final as all that has pre- 
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ceded it. It already embraces a vast mass of facts and re- 
quires very great specialisation of study on the part of 
anyone vlio wants to become -an expert in any particular 
science. Hut a man who applies the measure of pure, im- 
mutable, final and ultimate truth to knowledge svhich, by 
the very nature of its object, must either remain relative 
for long successions of generations and be completed only 
step by step, or which, as in cosmogony, geology and the 
history of man, must always remain defective and incom- 
plete because of the insufficiency or historical material — 
such a man only proses thereby bis own ignorance and 
perversity, cson if Hie real background to bis pretensions 
is not, ns it is in this case, his claim to personal infallibil- 
ity. Truth and error, like alt concepts which are expressed 
in polar opposites, have absolute validity only in an ex- 
tremely limited field, as sve have just seen, and as even 
Herr Diihring would realise if he had any acquaintance 
with the first elements of dialectics, which deal precisely 
with the inadequacy of all polar opposites. As soon as we 
apply the antithesis between truth and error outside of that 
narrow field which has been referred to above it becomes 
relative and therefore unserviceable for exact scientific 
modes of expression; and if we attempt to apply it as abso- 
lutely valid outside that field we then really find ourselves 
beaten: both poles of the antithesis change into their op- 
posites, truth becomes error and error truth. Let us take 
as an example the well-known Boyle’s law, by which, i 
the temperature remains constant, the volume of g ases 
varies inversely with the pressure to which they are sub- 
jected. Regnault found that this law does not hold goo 
in certain cases. Had he been a philosopher of reality i> e 
would have had to say: Boyle’s Jaw is mutable, and is 
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therefore not a pure truth, therefore it is not a truth at 
all, therefore it is an error. But had he done this he would 
have committed an error far greater than the one that was 
contained in Boyle’s law; his grain of truth would liase 
been lost sight of in a sandhill of error; he would have 
distorted liis originally correct conclusion into an error 
compared with which Boyle’s law, along with the little 
particle of error that clings to it, would have seemed like 
truth. But Regnault, being a man of science, did not in- 
dulge In such childishness, but continued his investigations 
and discovered that Boyle’s law is in general only approx- 
imately correct, and in particular loses its validity in the 
case of gases which can be liquefied by pressure, os soon 
a* the pressure approaches the point at which liquefaction 
logins. Boyle's law therefore was prosed to be correct only 
■within definite limits. But is it absolutely and finally true 
csen within those limits? No physicist would assert that 
this was so. lie would say that it holds good within cer- 
tain limits of pressure and temperature and for certain 
Rases; and even within these more restricted limits he 
Would not exclude the possibility of a still narrower limita- 
tion or altered formulation os the result of future investi- 
gations.* Tliis is how things stand with final and ultimate 
'ruths in physics for example. Really scientific works 
therefore as n rule avoid such dogmatic and moral ex- 
pressions os error and truth, while these expressions meet 
us everywhere in works sncli os the philosophy of reality, 
•n which empty phrase-mongering attempts to impose on 
ut as the sovereign result of sovereign thought. 

Sirs* I wrote llie »l>ove It would iffm already lo hiv turn 
ronBnnvd. ArcorJinR to the blest researches carried out with more 
**»rt »rn»rslu, by Mendeleyev and Rogusky. all tnie yt.es show • 
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If, then, we have not made much progress with truth 
and error, we can make es en less with good and bad. This 
antithesis belongs exclusively to the domain of morals, 
that is, a domain drawn from the history of mankind, 
and it is precisely in this field that final and ultimate 
truths arc most sparsely sown. The conceptions of good 
and bad have varied so much from nation to nation and 
from age to age that they have often been in direct con- 
tradiction to each other. But all the same, someone may 
object, good is not bad and bad is not good; if good is con- 
fused with bad there is an end to all morality, and every- 
one can do and lease undone whatever he cares. This is 
atso, stripped of his oracular phrases, Herr Duhring's 
opinion. But the nutter cannot be so simply disposed of. 
!f it was such on easy business there would certainly be 
no dispute at all over good and bad; everyone would Know 
what ssas good and what was bad. But how do things 
stand today? What morality is preached to us today? 
There is first Christian-feudal morality, inherited from 
nasi centuries of faith; nnd this again has two main sub- 
divisions, Catholic and Protestant moralities, each of 
which in turn has no lack of further subdivisions from the 
Jesuit-Catholic and Orlhodox-Protestant to loose “ad- 


vanced" moralities. Alongside of these w-e find the modern 
bourgeois morality and with it too the proletarian morality 
of the future, so that in the most advanced European 
countries alone the past, present and future provide three 
Krcat groups of moral theories which are in force simul- 
taneously and alongside of each other. Which is then the 


rue one? Not one of them, in the sense of basing abso- 
lute satidity; but certainty that morality which contains 
the maximum of durable elements is the one which, in the 
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world loo lias its permanent principles which transcend 
history and tl>c differences between nations We maintain 
on the contrary that all former moral theories arc the pro- 
duct, »n the last analysis, of the economic stage which so- 
ciety had reached at tliat particular epoch. And as society 
has hitherto moved in class antagonisms, morality was al- 
ways a class morality; it has either justified the domination 
and the interests of the ruling class, or, ns soon ns the 
oppressed class has become powerful enough, it has rep- 
resented the resolt against this domination and the future 
Interests of the oppressed. That in this process there lias 
on the whole been progress in morality, as m all other 
branches of human knowledge, cannot he doubled. Hut we 
have not yet passed l>cyond class morality. A really human 
morality which transcends class antagonisms and their 
legacies In thought lieconies possible only at a stage of 
society which has not ontv overcome class contradictions 
hut has non forgotten them in practical life. And now it 
Is |>ossi)dc to appreciate the presumption shown by Herr 
Ih'diring in advancing his claim, from the midst of the 
old class society and on the cse of n social revolution, to 
impose on the future ctasstrss society an eternal morality 
which Is Independent of time and changes in reality Ihen 
assuming— what we do no! know up to hat lie 

understands the structure of the socistv . ’ ^ . at 

least In Us main outlines 

Finally, one more revelation which is " 

Inal" hut foe dial reason no less “going ? 
things.” With regard In the origin of evil, 
faet that the type of the cat with tlie pule 
It Is found In animal form, and the sitni!. 
similar type of character 1« found also 
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world loo ha* lt» j«rnnancitl principle* wludi irarnernd 
ln>t>.r* >n't tl«e «t,IT<i«nr** tK-twrrti onlwm* \\V malulain 
on llir omlrit} that *11 foratrr moral llimrir* arc (lie |ii«- 
duet, in Ihr u*t anal}*.*, of Ihr rrunomir ilace wlurh to- 
ddy lud tt »r!t«| si |)u{ p.iriinilar c;>ncli Ami o» m*cicIv 
ha* h'tlwrlo tooted In da»» anfagnmim*. niorahl* »a* al- 
*i)ii dav* moral, I* , || |ia» either jmtilird ihr domination 
»nl llic intcint* of Die minis da»*. nr. a* toon a* the 
da** tia* Iwcottie |»i«rrlu) enough, it li.it r« |* 
rcvnlctl fhc moll a faint) l!*« domination ami llic fiiluic 
InlvTt-dt (i| Hie oppt-rxxr*! That In Hilt j>n*m* llicrc has 
on llic whole |kc:i profit-** In morahly, o% In all oilier 
liranr In-* of human Knowledge, cannot |>c doubted. lint we 
ham mil jrl patted lirtnml da\» morality. A really human 
monthly which tran*e«n<l* da«* antagonnm* and (heir 
h-facie* in Ihnlisht lieeonie* jwmildr onl\ al o stage of 
♦oriety ** lilcli h.** not only o»rrrome elnt* conlradiclion* 
l»ut li.i* c*rn forgnllrn flu m In practical life Ami now il 
l» JkhmMc lo Appreciate llir pmurnplintt *hn**n l»y Herr 
tlfihrinR In advancing hit claim, from llir mlitd of lire 
<*hl rla*« tocirlv and on llir c*e of n *orial rctnluUon, lo 
lmjx»*e on ihr fid tire dattle** tocirlv on clrmal mnrnlity 
which It Independent of lime and change* in reallly. Kirll 
o**um!ng— what we do not know up lo now —that hr 
understand* llir structure of llic toddy of Ihr future at 
lead i n Us nrain out line*. 

finally, one more md.ition whleli It "ahvoluldy nrlf*- 
Inal'' Iml for Ilia! reason no les* “going lo Ihr root* of 
thing*," Willi regard lo the origin of evil, we have “the 
fact llial the |j//,e of the cat with Ihr guile associated nillt 
!• i* found In animal form, and Ihe similar fact Hint n 
similar lype of character I* found also in human 
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present, represents the overthrow of the present, repre- 
sents the future: that is, the proletarian. 

But when we s ee th at the three classes of modern so- 
ciety, the ft * ‘ the bourgeoisie and the pro- 

letariat, each ^ .pedal morality, we can only 
.. one I ' men, consciously or uncon- 
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world loo lias its permanent principles which transcend 
history and the differences between nations. We maintain 
on the contrary that all former moral theories are the pro- 
duct, <n the last analysis, of the economic stage which so- 
ciety had reached at that particular epoch. And as society 
>as hitherto moved in class antagonisms, morality was al- 
*ajs a class morality; it has either justified the domination 
and the interests of the ruling class, or, as soon as the 
oppressed class has become powerful enough, it has rep- 
resented the revolt against this domination and the future 
interests of ttie oppressed. That in this process there has 
on the whole been progress in morality, as in all other 
'ranches of human knowledge, cannot be doubted. Dut we 
'ale not yet passed beyond class morality. A really human 
«VVM* transcends class antagonisms and their 
Jr, 1 ** ,ho "Sld becomes possible only at a stage of 
cy which has not only overcome class contradictions 
Is forgollDn !hem in Practical life. And now it 

!Kibri„ . ° apprcciale ,l,e Presumption shown by Herr 
ohlri S " f d ' ancin S claim, from the midst of the 
Imnota ' C,y and on U,c eve of a social resolution, to 
,l,c f,,lurc classless society an eternal morality 
a«umi„V T°" d0nt 0f ‘ in,c and d>a "SCs in reality Cion 
unilorst a n t i,",r l " C d ° n0t know ,,p ,0 U»t lie 
hast in lu n, r S,n,elurc of ,hc society of file future at 
•“ main outlines. 

mc,3,ion wI «*ch is “absolutely orig- 
things ’’ \yjij " ason no “R° in S lo lire roots of 
fact thmlv ! tPRa ^ 1 *° lhc ori P' n ®f evil, we have "the 
It U foun,l I ypr .° l the ent * iH * Hre pu'de associated with 
*ireibr w T™ 1 f0rn ’- “ d “re similar fact that a 
i>ire of character is found also in human 
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present. represents II, e oserlhrnw of Hip presenl, repre- 
null (|,p (Iiliirp: (lint I,. the proletarian. 

Ilnl when ", n II, .nl II, p llirrp clawes of modern so- 
el, -lv. II, p feudal nrislncrncy. Ilip lamrgcoisie anil II, e pne 
lelarial, pad, l,a,p llirlr »|pcial moralily. we ean only 
,lr,„p II, e one conrloslon. II, al mrn. consciously or uncon- 
sciously, derlsc their moral Idea, in Hip la, I resort rom 
|| 10 pmcllrnl relations on wbleh Ihcir class pmihon 
haspd - from II, c pcnomic relations In which Hiey ca 


on production ond eschange. . 

11,11 nevertheless there is much that Is common 
three moral theories mentioned nl>ovtp-is tins no « 
a portion of « moralily which is elcrnally Used Th^ 
moral theories repecsent three ,hHorcnl stages of ^ 
historical deselopmenl, ond have therefore a co 
• torical background, and for II, al reason alone 111 ) ^ 

sarily have much in common. Even more. 51 , 

opprosimately similar stages or economic dc P 
moral theories must of necessity he more or less , ■ 

menl. From Hie moment when private owners!, P l.P^ 
sonaf properly developed, in oil newrlelses » » “ p, 
privale ownership c.sisicd there musi he Ita ^ 
common: Tiro,, shall not steal. Does this law h.mby 
come an elcrnal moral law? By no means. In a soe 
which the motive for slealing has been done nwv, d 
in which therefore at Hie very most only 
ever steal, how the teacher of morals wou ^ou 

at who tried solemnly to proclaim the eternal trut • 


shall not steal! . _ us any 

We therefore reject every attempt to impose {of . 
moral dogma whatsoever os on elernal, ulhmo e 
ever immutable moral law on the pretex a 
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world loo has its permanent principles which transcend 
history and the differences between nations. We maintain 
on the contrary that alt former moral theories ate the pro* 
dud, in the last analysis, of the economic stage which so* 
cicty had reached at that particular epoch. And as society 
has hitherto moved in class antagonisms, morality was al- 
wajs a class morality; it has either justified the domination 
and the interests of the ruling class, or, as soon as the 
oppressed class has become powerful enough, it has rep- 
resented the revolt against this domination and the future 
interests of the oppressed. That in this process there has 
on Ihe whole been progress in morality, as in all oilier 
lnanehcs of human knowledge, cannot be doubted. But we 
have not yet passed beyond class morality. A really human 
morality which transcends class antagonisms and their 
legacies in thought becomes possible only at a stage of 
society which lias not only overcome class contradictions 
but has even forgotten them in practical lire. And now it 
is possible to appreciate the presumption shown by Herr 
ftuhrlng in advancing his claim, from llie midst of the 
old class society and on the esc of a social revolution, to 
impose on the future classless society an eternal morality 
which is independent of lime and changes in reality. Even 
“"timing — what wc do not Know up lo now — that lie 
understands Hie structure of the society of the future at 
least In Sis main outlines. 

I matty, one more revelation which is "absolutely orig- 
nal hut fevt that reason no less “going to Ytie roots of 
>ings. Win, regard to the origin of evil, vve have ‘the 
«t that the type 0 f t} lf mt with the guile associated with 
. ’ In animal form, and the similar fact that a 
*un>ar type of character is found also in human 
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|^ llis , . . . n,r,p Is lliprpfure iiolliinR my.loriou, dMl 
,.1-il pulps, smnroiip null 1 ° »ft"l »“< »" mtlll,ns 
mis’ in II, f pxislpnpp nt ■ <■« or °< »ny »nlnn of W 
Kvll ,s Ihr nil: Tlif .Ifsll Him'™' n< * lora ’ " . 

veil lmof. Iml flu" ""'I R m " Ami Ciicllif ^ a 
»„ impimlonal.lf fffi'r In pr.-sfnl.ns AM ,1,,0 f , i( 

1,1:, tk 'ms lllilrml "I » *** «'■ 1:111 ,« ,,1 5 1 ™ 

,„ on, lily, nol only for nil «"rl.ls. Iml 


• In German a play of words: "1 
denotes something useless or wasted 


fur die Katie" (f° f 
effort — £* 


the 


cal! 



X. MORALITY AND LAW. EQUALITY 


We have already had more than one occasion to make 
ourselves acquainted with Ilcrr Duhring’s method. It 
consists in reducing each group of objects of knowledge to 
what is claimed to be their simplest elements, applying to 
these elements similarly simple ami what are claimed to 
he self-evident axioms, and then continuing to operate 
with the aid of the results so obtained. Esen a problem 
in the sphere of social life “must be decided nxioinati- 
caliy, after reducing it to particular, simple basic forms, 
just as if we were dealing with the simple . . . basic forms 
of mathematics.” And thus the application of the mathe- 
matical method to history, morals and law is to gi'c also 
in these Helds mathematical certainty of the trutii of Ihe 
results obtained, to gi\e them the character of pure, 
immutable truths. 

This is only another form of the old favourite ideolog- 
ical method, also known as the a priori method, which 
consists in arriving at the properties of an object deduc- 
tively, from the concept of the object, instead of from an 
examination of the object itself. First the concept of the 
object Is formed from the object; then the spit is turned 
round, and the object is measured by its image, the con- 
cept of U. The object is then made to conform to the eon- 
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cept, not the concept to the object. With Herr Duhring 
the simplest elements, the most ultimate abstractions which 
lie can reach, do service for the concept, which does not 
alter the case, for these simplest elements are at best of a 
purely conceptual nature. The philosophy of reality u 
resealed here again, therefore, as pure ideology, the 
deduction of reality not from itself bul from its mental 
image. 

And when such an ideologist proceeds to construct 
morality and law from the concept or tbc so-called sun* 
ptest elements of "society” instead of from the real socia 
relations of the people round him, what material Is d ,er * 
available for this construction? The material is clearly ® 
two kinds: first, the meagre residue of real content w'h c 
may possibly survive in the abstractions from which > c 
starts and, secondly, the content which our ideologist once 
more introduces into it from his own consciousness. n ‘ 
what does lie find in his consciousness? For the most p af 
moral and legal notions which are n more or less ucctuo _? 
expression (positive or negative, approving or nltac n « 
of tile social and political relations amid which he ’ 
perhaps also ideas drawn from the literature on the 
jeet; and finally, it may he. some persona! idiosjrirravi 
Our ideologist may turn and twist as he likes, hut I ^ 
lorScal reality w liich he cast out at the door comes In ^ 
at the window, and while he may think he Is f ramln »^ 
doctrine of morals and law for all tunes and for all w0f 
tie is in fact only making an image of the conservative ^ 
revolutionary tendencies of his lime — an image w <c*^ 
distorted l<ecause it has heen torn from its real a 
ami. like a reflection in a concave minor, is standing 
its head. 
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”*" **** ,hus reduces society to its simplest ele- 
enn A an , accordin S*y discovers that the simplest society 
thl 5 ' ° f 31 1C3St tWO peo P Ie - With these two people he 
mnr-.i Pr0< ^ e€dS *° operate axiomatically. And so the basic 
nill aXl ° m spontaneousl y presents itself. “Two human 
first* Y* 3S 8UC * 1 entire ty equal to each other, and in the 
0|] P ,he one can demand nothing positive of the 
fo r 'i ^ ,,he basic norm of moral justice is 

■, al< l d ’ an< * a * S0 ,hal of Juridical, for “we need only 
son ° mp e,el ? smi Pk and elementary relation of two per- 
0 f |* v °!j tlle development of the fundamental principles 


That two people or two human wills are as such en- 
a f p et I ua | in relation to each other is not only not an 
t '!° m but is eve « a great exaggeration. In the first place, 
sim CVen aS such ’ ma y ^ unequal in sex, and this 

Pie II faCt 1CadS US ° n al ° nce to the facl lhal the sim * 
s c ements of society — if we enter into this childishness 
°r a moment — are not two men, but a man and a woman, 
’o found a family , the simplest and first form of associa- 
'° n for the purpose of production. But this cannot in any 
wav suit Herr Dfihring For on the one hand the two 
ounders of society must be made as equal as possible; 
aod secondly even Herr Diihring could not succeed in 
deducing from the primitive family the moral and legal 
equality of man and woman. Of two alternatives, one" 
C| ther the Duhringian social molecule, by the multiplica- 
tion of which the whole of society is lo be buill up. is 
from the first doomed lo disaster, because the two men 
ran never by themselves bring a child into the world; or 
"e must conceive them as two heads of families. And in 
this case the whole simple basic scheme is turned Into its 


10— j 
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opposite: InMl of ll.c equality of men it P'"'« 
the equality oi head, of families, and “ lh ' ™Z 
are not considered, it further prove, that the, 

” we fnsvo now to make an nnpleasan, announce^, to- 
ll, c reader: that from thin point on for some conn 
time he wit. no, S c, rid of these fam ous t wo “ 

sphere of social relation, they play a “nilar r^ ^ 
hitherto played by the inhabitant, of other « WJ W 
with whom it i, to he hoped we have now fm shed ^ 
ever there i, a question of economies, poht e, , ^ ^ 

solved, the two men instantly march up and srt c ^ 
ter in the twinklins of an eye, part 

loo, creative end system-produems „ „ 

of our philosopher of reality. Bu not ids ill,- 

want to pay regard to truth, the two wJ]ole r ;,M- 

eovery. They are the common propert) of Mn - S 

cent!, century. They are already to be fend ^ 

DiKoiir,,url-oripincdclindjalMpormi __ 

course on Hie Origin of Inr„.ol.t 9 “"W* ft. opP«» 
where, by the way, they prove > “J, psr, 

of Herr Diihring's contention,. They pi 5 Rtord0 . M , 
with the economists from Adam c f the l«» 

will, these they are at least “""I™ 1 ' Dne , s , hu „!er and 
carries on a different trade— a, esehange H>" r 

the other a fisherman-and the) »»*“** , uty . too- 
products. Through the whole 

Ihev serve in the main a, purely ,llu,trt.hvo ^ ^ 
and Herr Diilirins's originality con, is , onh m(1M d 
elevate, this method of illustration into a b 
for at. social science ond a measure of oil » h 
or „,. Certainly it would he impossible to 
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further tlw "strictly scientific conception of things and 
men.** 

In order to establish tlw fundamental axiom that two 
people and their will* aw absolutely equal to each other 
and that neither lord* it over the other, wc cannot use any 
couple of people at random.. They must he two person* 
who are so thoroughly delached from all realily. from all 
national, economic, political and religious relation* which 
ore found In the world, from oil sex and personal diUVr- 
cnees, that nothing is left of eillwr person Iwjond llic 
mere idea: person— and then In fact they arc •'entirely 
equal." They are therefore two complete phantom* con- 
jured up by llut eery Ilerr Dfiltrlug who is always scenting 
and denouncing "spiritistic" tendencies. These two plian- 
toim, of course, are obliged lo do everything which Un- 
man who conjured them Into existence wants them to do. 
and for 111 at very reason all their arliflcrs have no inlered 
whatever for the res! of the world. 

Jlul let us pursue Herr Duhring'i nxiomatics a little 
further- Tlie two wills can demand nothing positive of 
each olher. If ncvcrthclesi one of them does so, Qnd Car- 
ries through Ills demand by force. Ibis gives rise lo a con- 
dition of injustice; and by Ibis fundamental scheme Ilerr 
Dubring explains injustice, tyranny, servitude, in short, 
the whole reprehensible history of the past. Now Rous- 
seau, in I he treatise referred to above, made use of these 
same two men lo prove, equally nxiomalically, the 'cry op- 
posite: that Is, given two men, A cannot enslave R by force, 
but only by putting R Inlo a position in which the latter 
cannot do without A; ft conception which, however, is much 
too materialistic for Herr Duhring. Let us put the same 
thing in a slightly different way. Two shipwrecked people 
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opposite: tnstrad of Ilic equality of men it prove! 
lire eepinlity of Lends of families, and re sul , 
are liol considered, 11 further prove! dial they 

"‘“sc now ,o make no unpleasant — -—-J 
■be rcmlcr: ll.nl from this point on for non c 
time he will not get ri.l of ll.e.e famous M men.^ ^ 
sphere of !ocial relnliem they play o Ihnlbr r ■ jB 
hitherto plnyeel hy the Inhabitant. of other « ^ tn . 
with whom il is to he hoped wc have ” |o „ 

ever there in a rp.cilion of cconom.es p . ^ ^ 
solved, the two men inslanlly march up „ 
ler in the twinkling of an eye A p> „ 

tons creative and system-producing d sens '> , f „ 

of our philosopher of reality. Bn not his ills- 

want to pay regard to truth, the two wMe ,;ght- 

eovery. They are the common ^ in 

centli century. They are already to ^ [».- 

D/rcouri sue Porijinr dr 1 mtoatilt I*"’" ' , (l ,jt)- 

course on the Origin of fncuoldp ^ Opposite 

where, by the way, they prove J. par. 

of Herr Dtihring’s contentions^ They play^ 

with the economists from Ad: on the i*e 

with these they are at least unequal m that ea 
carries on a different trade-ns a rule one. ^ lh(lr 
the other a r,sherman-and they mutiny ^ too, 

products. Through the whole e.„h teen tlM „pl«. 

they serve in the mam a, purely f “ 1M , „ 

and Herr DOlming's original, ly consis s onh lll0 j 

elevates this method of illustration into a M 
for all social science and a measure o silI) pl1f' 

forms- Certainly U would be impossible t 
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further the “»trwlfy scimhfie rtfirrption t»f thing* and 

In ontfT lo ntat>h*h the fundamental at loin that l»° 
people and tlior wj|I* are ah*ohitrl> erjual In each other 

• nd that neither lord* II oxer the either. we cannot u»o anv 
rouple of people at random, They mti»l l>c two jicrtons 
who are w» thoroughly «Mac!ird from all reality. from all 
national. eronomlr. [x.liliral and religion* relations whlrb 
arr found In fhr world. Iiom all *r* and personal diffrr 
mrr*. Dial nothing »* Ml «>l other j>cr*oti J*r)und tf»«* 
mere idea: prr*on~ and thru In lari they arr 'cnlinty 

• ■'jti.il " They arr tlK-rrforr two complete phantom* con- 
jured nphy that s-rry llm Dlihrlng «!m ii alw-.ixi scenting 
and tlrnounani; "spiritistic" tendencies. These |»» plum- 
tom*. of count, arr ohliRe*) lo do carry thing which l)n 
man who conjured lhrm Into raUlmcr wont* them lo do. 
and for lhal \try ft a win ad their artifice* ha*r no Inlere*! 
whales rr lor Ihr rrst of the world. 

Hut let u* pursue llrrr Diihring* nsiom.itlc* o little 
lurthrr. The two will* ran demand nothing jujsHIvc of 
rath tillver. If neserllitless one of them doe* *«, «ul c.»r- 
tie* through lit* demand hy force, this Rises rise to n con- 
dition of Injustice; amt l*y lid* fundamental sclu-me IJvtr 
llGhring ciplalni Injustice. tyranny, srrsitude. In *hott, 
the whole reprehensible history of the past. Now Itouv 
*eau, in the trealise referred to al*ove, made use of these 
same Iwo men to prose, equally aiioniallcnlly, the *ery op- 
posite: that It. Riven Iwo men, A cannot cnxLixe 1$ hy force, 
hut only hy pulling II inlo a position In svlileh the latter 
cannot do without A; a conception which, howex cr. Is much 
too material islic for Herr Dfihririf*. Let us put *I»e same 
thing In a slightly ditferent way. Two shipwrecked people 
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are alone on an island, and form a society. Their wills are, 
formally, entirely equal, and this is acknowledged by both. 
But from a material standpoint there Is great inequality. 
A has determination and energy, B is irresolute, inert and 
slack, A is quick-willed, B stupid. How long will it be 
before A regularly imposes his will on B, first by persua- 
sion, subsequently by virtue of habit, but always In a 
voluntary form? Servitude remains servitude, whether the 
voluntary form is retained or is trampled underfoot. 0- 
untary entry into servitude was known throughout t e 
Middle Ages, in Germany, until after the Thirty 
War. When serfdom wav abolished in Prussia ofler ' » 
defeats of 1800 and 1807, and with it the obligation of 
lords to provide for their retainers in need, Illness an ©• 
age, the peasants petitioned the king asking to be ‘ 
serfdom— for otherwise who would look after them w 
In distress? The formula of the two men Is therefore J 
ns appropriate to inequality and serfdom as to • 
and mutual help; and inasmuch ns we arc forced, on P 
of extinction, to assume that they are heads ot a ' 
hereditary serfdom is also included in the 1< «’ 

But let us leave all this on one side for the mom ™ 
Let us assume that Ilrrr Untiring 1 , axiomatic hase 
sineed us and that we are enthusiastic support"* 
entire equality of right, as 1-etween the two will*, « J ► 
era! human josereignty.' 1 of »!«*• “sovereignty o ^ 
disidu.r— veritable serial colossi, compares! wit » ^ 

Stirnrr'* -ego” with hi. property i» a «i>|i 

Uiough tie also can clams a mo-lest part in ■"» t 
then, we are now all entirely eyiiol and Indepem en . * 

Vo. not qu'te all, however Tli-re are also *\!ep*n» "*• 
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lion* wluch ate permissible," hut thru arc to he explained 
"on ground* which arc to l>c found not In the activity of 
the two will* a* such, hut in a third sphere, at for example 
in the cate of children, in the inadequacy of their self* 
determination." 

hidcedl The ground of dependent relations is not to he 
found in the activity of the two wills as sue hi Naturally 
not, for the adit it y of one of the will* it restricted. Hut m 
a third sphere! And what is this third sphere? The con- 
crete determination of the suhjeelcd will ns •’inade<piatc‘ 1 
Our philosopher of reality lias so far departed from real- 
ity that, as against the abstract term ■’svlll," which is de- 
soid of content, he regards the real content, the charac- 
teristic determination of this will, as a “third sphere.” But 
he that as it may. w-c arc obliged to note that (he equality 
of rights lias certain exceptions. It docs not hold good for 
a will which is afflicted with inadequacy of self-determina- 
tion. fietreat Number One. 

To proceed. "Where the beast and the human are 
Mended in one Individual the question may be ashed, on 
behalf of a second, cnlircly human, individual, svhellicr 
his conduct should be the same as if he were dealing with 
persons who, so to speak, were only human . . . our hypo- 
thesis of two morally unequal persons, one of whom in 
some sense or other has something of the real beast in 
his character, is therefore the typical basic form for alt 
relations which, as a result of this difference, may come 
about wilhin and between groups of people.” And now Jel 
the reader see for himself the pitiful diatribe that follows 
these embarrassed subterfuges, in which Herr Duhring 
turns ond twists like a Jesuit priest in order to determine 
casuislically how far the human man can go against the 
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"|[ one of ! In? two im’ii act* on Hie basis of truth and 
science. and Die oilier on the basis of ionic superstition 
or prejudice, Him ... ms rule mutual Interference mnsl 
oeeur At a certain degree of tnconijiftejice, brutality 
or perversity of character, conflict is always lonltaUc. . . . 

1 1 u not only children anil madmen in relation to whom 
the ultimate resource is force. Tl»e characteristics of whole 
natural groups and cultural classes in mankind may make 
the i ub fee lion of their will, which is hostile became of Its 
jierscrsil), an incs liable necessity, tn outer to draw it back 
again under the influence of the common ties which unite 
society liven In such cases the hostile will is respected os 
having equal tights; but the perversity of its destructive 
and hostile actisity lias provoked the bringing about of 
equality, and if it is subjected to force, it is only reaping 
the reaction of its own unrighteousness." 

So not only moral but also mental inequality is enough 
to destroy the "entire equality" of the two wills and to 
call into being a system of morality by which all the 
crimes of cisilised roliher states against backward peoples, 
down to the Ilussian Infamies in Turkestan, can be justi- 
fied. When in the summer of 1R73, General Kanfmann or- 
dered the Tatar tribe of the Yoiuuds to be attacked, their 
lents to be burnt amt their wives and children butch- 
ered — “in the good Caucasian way," as the order was 
worded — he too declared that the subjection of the hostile, 
lieeause perverted, will of the Yomuds, wills the object of 
guiding U back to the common ties which unite society, 
had become an inevitable necessity; that the means em- 
ployed by him were the best suited to the purpose; and 
that whoever willed the end must also will the means. Only 
he was not so cruel as also to insult the Yomuds and to 
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say that it was just through massacring them into equality 
that he was respecting their will as having equal right. And 
once again in this conflict it is the elect, those who claim 
to be acting on the basis of truth and science and there- 
fore in the last resorts the philosophers of reality, who 
have to decide what are superstition, prejudice, barbarity 
and perversity of character and when force and subjection 
are necessary to bring about equality. Equality, therefore, 
is now — the bringing about of equality by force; and the 
second will is recognised by the first to have equal rights 
through subjection. Retreat Number Three , here already 
degenerating into ignominious flight. 

Incidentally, the phrase that the hostile will is recog- 
nised as having equal rights precisely through the bring- 
ing about of equality by means of force is only a distor- 
tion of the Hegelian theory, according lo which punish- 
ment is the right of the criminal: “in that punishment i* 
regarded as containing his own right, the criminal i* 
honoured as a reasonable being” {Philosophy of I- 8 "'* 

§ 100, Note). 

With that we might break off. It would be superfluous 
lo follow Herr Diihring further in his piecemeal destruc- 
tion of the equality which he set up so axiomatical!}’, o 
his general human sovereignly and so on; to observe bow 
he manages lo set up society with his two men, but m or- 
der to create the state he requires a third because to put 
the matter briefly — without this third person no majority 
decisions can be arrived at, and without these, and so ab° 
without the rule of the majority over the minority, no state 
can exist; and then how he gradually steers into calmer 
waters where he constructs his socialitarian slate of the 
future, where one fine morning we shall have the honour 
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to look ]nm up. Vc have sufficiently obsmed that the 
entire equality of the two wills only exists so tong as these 
two wills will nothing ; that as soon as they cease to be 
human wills as such, and arc transformed into real, in- 
dividual wills, into the wills of two real men, equality 
comes to an end; (hat childishness, madness, so-called 
bestiality, what is supposed to be superstition, alleged pre- 
judice and assumed incapacity on the one hand, and fan- 
cied humanity and knowledge of truth and science on the 
other hand — that therefore every difference in the quality 
of the two wills and in that of the intelligence associated 
with them — justifies an inequality of treatment which 
may go as far as subjection. AVhat more can we ask, 
when Herr DiiliTing has so decp-rooiedly, from the foun- 
dation up, destroyed his own edifice of equality? 

But even though we have finished wilh Herr Dulinng's 
puerile and incompetent treatment of the idea of equality, 
this does not mean that we have yet finished with the idea 
itself, which thanks to Rousseau played a theoretical, and 
during and since the great revolution u practical political 
role, and even today still plays an important agitational 
role in the socialist movement of almost every country. 
The establishment of its scientific content will also deter- 
mine its value for proletarian agitation. 

The idea that all men, as men, ha'e something in com- 
mon, and that they are therefore equal so far as these 
common characteristics go, is of course primeval. But the 
modern demand for equality is something entirely differ- 
ent from that; this consists rather in deducing from those 
common characteristics of humanity, from that equality 
of men as men, a claim to equal political or social status 
for alt human beings, or at least for all citirens of a stale 
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or all members of a society. Before the original concep- 
tion of relative equality could lead to the conclusion Ilia! 
men should have equal rights in the state and in society, 
bclore this conclusion could appear to be something eten 
natural and self-evident, however, thousands of years had 
to pass and did pass. In the oldest primitive communities 
equality of rights existed at most for members of the com- 


munity; women, slaves and strangers were excluded from 
this equality as a matter of course. Among the Greeks and 
Romans the inequalities of men were of greater impor- 
tance than any form of equality. It would necessarily base 
seemed madness to the ancients that Greeks and barbari- 
ans, freemen and slaves, citizens and dependents, Roman 
citizens and Roman subjects (to use a comprehensive 
term) should ha\e a claim to equal political status. Under 
the Roman Empire all these distinctions gradually disap- 
peared, except the distinction between freemen and slaves, 
and there arose, for the freemen at least, that equality as 


between private individuals on the basis of which Roman 
law developed — the completes! elaboration of law based 
on private property which we know. But so long as I * 
distinction between freemen and slaves existed, there CO 
be no talk of drawing legal conclusions from the fact o 
general equality as men; and we saw this again quite i*~ 
cently, in the slave-owning states of the North American 


Union. 

Christianity knew only one point in which alt men were 
rmial: that all were equally bom in original sin w ic 
corresponded perfectly with its character as the relic 071 
of the slaves and the oppressed. Apart from this it recof 
nixed, ai most, the equality of the elect, which hosre'^ 
was only stressed at the very beginning- The traces 
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common ownership which are also found in the early 
stages of the new religion can l>c ascribed to the solidarity 
of a proscribed sect rather than to real equalUariau ideas. 
Within a very short time the establishment of the distinc- 
tion between priests and laymen put an end even to this 
tendency to Christian equality. — The overrunning of 
Western Europe by the Germans abolished for centuries 
all ideas of equality, through the gradual building up of 
such a complicated social and political hierarchy as had 
never before existed. But at the same time the invasion 
drew Western and Central Europe into the course of his- 
torical development, created for the first time a compact 
cultural area, and within this area also for the first time 
a system of predominantly national states exerting mutual 
influence on each other and mutually holding each other 
in check. Thereby il prepared the ground on which alone 
the question of the equal status of men, of the rights of 
man, could at a later»period be raised 

The feudal middle ages also developed in its womb the 
class which was destined in the future course of its evolu- 
tion to be the standard-bearer of the modem demand for 
equality: the bourgeoisie. Itself in its origin one of the 
“estates" of the feudal order, the bourgeoisie developed 
the predominantly handicraft industry and the exchange 
of products within feudal society to a relatively high level, 
when at the end of the fifteenth century the great mari- 
time discoveries opened to il a new and more far-Teaching 
career. Trade beyond the confines of Europe, which had 
previously been carried on only between Italy and the 
Levant, was now extended to America and India, and 
soon surpassed in importance both the mutual exchange 
between the various European countries and the internal 
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trade within each separate country. American gold and 
silver flooded Europe and forced its way like a disintegrat- 
ing element into every (issure, crevice and pore of feudal 
society. Handicraft industry could no longer satisfy the 
rising demand; in the leading industries of the most ad- 
vanced countries it was replaced by manufacture. 

But this mighty revolution in the economic cond.tions 
of society was not followed by any immediate correspond- 
ing change in its political structure. The stale order re- 
mained feudal, while society became more and more bour- 
geois. Trade on a large scale, that is to say, international 
and, even more, world trade, requires free owners of com- 
modities who are unrestricted in their movements and 
have equal rights as traders to exchange their commodi- 
ties on the basis of laws that are equal for them all, a* 
least in each separate place. The transition from handlers 
to manufacture presupposes the existence of a number o 
free workers — free on the one hand from the fettei* o 
the guild and on the other from the means whereby they 
could themselves utilise their labour power: workers «b° 
can contract with their employers for the hire of I heir 
labour power, and as parties to the contract have n B 
equal with theirs. And finally the equality and equal status 
of all human labour, because and in so far as it is human 
labour, found its unconscious but clearest expression m 
the law of value of modern bourgeois economy, accor « 
to which the value of a commodity is measured by I lS 
socially necessary labour embodied in it.* But where W 0- 


* This tracing of Che origin of the modern Ideas of e*!** 3 1 f 

the economic conditions of bourgeois society was first develop* 
Marx in Capital [.Vote by f, fnyefr.J 
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nomic relations required freedom and equality of rights, 
the political system opposed them at every step with guild 
restrictions and special privileges. Local privileges, dif- 
ferential duties, exceptional laws of all kinds in trade 
affected not only foreigners or people living m the colo- 
nies, hut oilen enough also whole categories of the nation- 
als of each country; the privileges of the guilds every- 
where and ever anew formed barriers to the path of 
development of manufacture. Nowhere was the path 
open and the chances equal for nil the bourgeois compel- 
Hors — and yet this was the first and ever more pressing 
need. 

The demand for liberation from feudal fetters and the 
establishment or equality of rights by (lie abolition of 
feudal inequalities was bound soon to assume wider di- 
mensions, once the economic advance of society had 
placed it on the order of the day. If it was raised in Hie 
Interests of industry and trade, it was also necessary to 
demand the same equality of rights for the great mass 
of the peasantry who, in every degree of bondage from 
total serfdom upwards, were compelled to give the greater 
part of their labour lime to llicir feudal lord without 
payment and in addition to pay innumerable other dues to 
him and to the state. On the other hand, it was inevi- 
table that the demand should also arise for the aboli- 
tion of the feudal privileges, the freedom from taxation of 
the nobility, and of the political privileges of the various 
feudal estates. And as people were no longer living tn n 
world empire such ns the Homan Empire li3d been, but »n' 
n system of independent states dealing with each other 
on an equal fooling and at approximately, the same stage 
of bourgeois development, it was a matter of course that 
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the demand for equality sliould assume a general char- 
acter reaching out beyond the individual state, that free- 
dom and equality should be proclaimed as human rights. 
And it is significant of the specifically bourgeois character 
of these human rights that the American Constitution, the 
first to recognise the rights of man, in the same breath 
confirmed the slavery of the coloured races then existing 
in America: class privileges were prescribed, race privileges 
sanctioned. 

As is well known, however, from the moment when 
the bourgeoisie emerged from the burgher estate of the 
feudal period, when this “estate” of the Middle Ages de- 
veloped into a class of modern society, it was always and 
inevitably accompanied by its shadow, the proletariat. 
And in the same way the bourgeois demand for equality 
was accompanied by the proletarian demand for equality. 
From the moment when the bourgeois demand for the 
abolition of class privileges was put forward, alongside of 
it appeared the proletarian demand tor the abolition .of 
the classes themselves — at first in religious form, basing 
itself on primitive Christianity, and later drawing support 
from the bourgeois equalilarian theories themselves. The 
proletarians took the bourgeoisie at their word: equality 
must not be merely apparent, must not apply merely to ihe 
sphere of the state, hut must also he real, must be extend? 
to the social and economic sphere. And especially since I J 
French bourgeoisie, from the great revolution on, broug 
bourgeois equality to the forefront, the French proletaria 
answered blow for blow with the demand for social an 
economic equality, and equality became the battle-cry par 
ticufarly of the French proletariat. 

The demand for equality in the mouth of the P r ° *' 
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lariat has therefore a double meaning. Jt is either — as was 
the case at the very start, for example in the peasants' 
war — the spontaneous reaction against the crying social 
inequalities, against the contrast of rich and poor, the 
feudal lords and their serfs, surfeit and starvation, as 
such it is the simple expression of the revolutionary in- 
stinct, ami finds Us justification in that, and indeed onlv 
in that. Or, on the other hand, the proletarian demand for 
equality has arisen as the reaction against the bourgeois 
demand for equality, drawing more or less correct .mi) 
more far-reaching demands from this bourgeois demand 
and serving as an agitational means in order to rouse the 
workers against the capitalists on the basis of the capital- 
ists' nwn assertions; anil in this case it stands and tails 
with bourgeois equolily itself. In both cases the real con- 
tent of the proletarian demand for equality is the demand 
Tor Hie abolition o/ classes Any demand for equalils 
which goes beyond that, of necessity passes into absurd- 
ity. We have given examples of this, amt shall find enough 
additional ones later when wc conic to Herr Duhring* 
phantasies of the future. 

The idea of equality, therefore Imlti in its bourgrois 
and in its proletarian form, is itself o historical product, 
the creation or which required definite historical condi- 
tions wliieh in turn themselves presuppose a long previous 
historical development It is therefore anything tint an 
eternal truth. And if today it is taken for granted hy ll.e 
general public — In one sense or another — if. as Marx sax s 
it “already possesses the fixity of a popular prejudice. ’ 
this Ss not the consequence of its axiomatic truth, but the 
result of the general diffusion am! the continued appro 
prlateness of the ideas of the eighteenth eenturv. If then- 
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lore Herr Diiliring is able willioul more ado to make his 
famous two men conduct llicir economic relations on the 
basis of equality, this is because it seems quite natural to 
popular prejudice. And in fact Herr Duhring calls his phi- 
losophy natural because it is derived from things which 
seem to hint quite natural. But why they seem to him quite 
natural is n question which he docs not ask. 
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“Id the sphere of politics and law ihe principles ex- 
pounded in this course are based on (he most exhaustive 
specialised studies. It is therefore . . . necessary to realise 
from the start that what we ha\e here ... is the logical 
exposition of the conclusions reached in the sphere of legal 
and political science. My original special subject was in 
fact, jurisprudence, and I not only devoted to it the custom- 
acy three years of theoretical university preparation, but 
also, during a further three years of court practice, con- 
tinued to study it particularly with a view to the deepen- 
ing of its scientific content. And certainly the critique of 
private law relationships and the corresponding legal in- 
adequacies could not have been put forward with such 
confidence but for the consciousness that all tile weak- 
nesses of the subject were known as well as its stronger 
sides." 

A man who is justified in saying this of himself must 
from the outset inspire confidence, especially in contrast 
to the “early, admittedly scamped legal studies of Herr 
Marx." And for that reason it must surprise us to find that 
the critique of private law relationships which steps on 
to Ihe stage with such confidence is restricted to telling us 
that “the scientific character of jurisprudence has not de- 
ll— l 161 
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velopcd far,” that positive civil law is lawlessness in that 
it sanctions property based on force, and that the “natural 
basis” of criminal law is revenge — an assertion which in 
any case is only new in its mystical wrapping of “natural 
basis.” The conclusions in political science are limited to 
the transactions of the famous three men, one of whom 
has hitherto held down the others by force; in dealing 
with which Herr Duhring in all seriousness conducts an 
investigation into whether it was the second or the third 
who first introduced violence and subjection. 

However, let us go a little more deeply into our con- 
fident jurist’s most exhaustive specialised studies and us 
scientific content deepened by three years of court P rac 


nee. 

Herr Duhring tells us of Lassalle that he was pros 
cuted for “ inciting to an attempt to steal a cash-box 0 
that “no decision to convict could be reached by the cow. 
as the so-called acquittal for lack of sufficient proof, w >c 
was then still possible, supervened . . . this half acqm 

The Lassalle case referred to here came up in the su ^ 
mer of 1848 before the assizes at Cologne, whert, “* 
almost the whole of the Rhine province, French cr 
Jaw was in force. The Prussian Landrecht had been i 
duced by way of exception only for political ° ffenc .. 
crimes, but already in April 1848 this exceptional apP ^ 
lion had been abrogated by Camphausen. Frenc . 
no knowledge whatever of the loose Prussian 0 fltJ 
category of “inciling" to a crime, let alone ^ 

attempt at a crime. It knows only instigation to cn * 
this is only punishable if it takes the form of 
ises, threats, abuse of authority or of P°'' er ' ,qi 
machinations or criminal artifices’ (Code p na, a 
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The State Ministry, steeped in the Prussian Landtecht, 
overlooked, just as Herr Duhring does, tlie essential dif- 
ference between the sharp and definite French code and 
the vague indefiniteness of the Prussian Landrecht and, 
prosecuting Lassallc for political reasons, egregiously failed 
in the case. Only a person who is completely ignorant 
of modern French law can venture to assert that French 
criminal procedure permitted the Prussian Landrecht 
form of acquittal for lack of sufficient proof, this half 
acquittal; criminal procedure under French law knows 
only conviction or acquittal, nothing between. 

And so wc ore forced to say that Herr Duhring would 
certainly not have been able to apply this “historical treat- 
ment in the grand style’’ in relation to Lassalle if he had 
ever had the Code NapoKon in his hands. We must there- 
fore conclude that modern French law, the only modern 
bourgeois code, which rests on the social achievements of 
the Great French Revolution and translates them into legal 
form, was completely unknown to Herr Diiliring. 

In another place, in the criticism o! trial by jury with 
majority decision which was adopted throughout the Con- 
tinent from the French model, we are .taught; “Yes, it will 
even be necessary to familiarise oneself with the idea, 
which for that matter is not without precedent in history, 
that a conviction where opinions are divided would be one 
of the impossible forms of institution in a perfect commu- 
nity. . . . This important and profoundly intelligent concep- 
tion, however, as already indicated above, must of neces- 
sity seem unsuitable for the traditional political forms, 
because it is too good for them.’’ 

Once again, Herr Duhring is ignorant of the fact that 
the unanimity of the jury is absolutely essential, not only 
It* 
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for criminal convictions but also for decisions in civil 
suits, under English common law, i.e., the unwritten law 
of custom which lias been in force since time immemorial, 
certainly at least since the fourteenth century. The impor- 
tant and profoundly intelligent conception, which accord- 
ing to Herr Dfiliring is too good for the present-day world, 
had therefore had legal validity in England as far hac 
as the darkest Middle Ages, and from England it was * raD * 
ported to Ireland, the United States of America and aM 
the English colonics. And yet the most exhaustive specia - 
ised study failed to reveal to Herr Duhring even the faint- 
est whisper of all this! The area in which a unanimous 
verdict by the jury is required is therefore not only 10 
finitely greater than the tiny area where the Prussia^ 
Landrecht is in force, but is also much more estens v 
than all the areas taken together on which jury ^ CC,SI ° 
are reached by a majority. Not only is French aw, 
only modern legal code, totally unknown to Herr u n 
he is also equally ignorant of lire only Germane ^ 
which lias developed independently of the influence 
Roman law up to the present day and spread to “ P . „ 
of the world — English law. And why does Herr “ 1 " 
know nothing of it? Because English juridical ° ° ' 
“would, however, not be able to stand up against 
training in the pure concepts of the classica 
jurists,” says Herr Duliring; and further lie sa)* 
is the English-speaking world with its chitdis i 


podge of language as compared with our 


natural lang« 3 S e 


forms?” To which we might answer with Spinozai^F^. 
rantia non est argnmentum. Ignorance is no argum ^ 
We can accordingly come to no other fina c° n . jy 
than that Herr Bullring's most exhaustive specialise' 
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consisted in his absorption for three years in the theoretical 
study of the Corpus Juris t and for a further three years 
in the practical study of the noble Prussian Landrecht. 
That is certainly quite meritorious, and should qualify 
him to be a really respectable district judge or advocate 
in Old Prussia. But when a person undertakes to com- 
pose a legal philosophy for all worlds and all ages, he 
should at least have some degree of acquaintance with 
legal systems like those of the French, English and Amer- 
icans, nations which have played quite a different role 
in history from tliat played by the little corner_of Ger- 
many in which the Prussian Landrecht flourishes. But let 
us follow him a little further. 

“The variegated medley of local, provincial and na- 
tional laws, which conflict with one another in the most 
various directions, in very arbitrary fashion, sometimes 
as common law, sometimes as written law-, often cloaking 
Ihe most important issues in a purely statutory form — 
this pattern-book of confusion and contradiction, in which 
particular cases override general principles, and then at 
times general principles override particular rules — is 
really not calculated to enable anyone to form a clear con- 
ception of jurisprudence.’' — But where docs this confusion 
evist? Once again, within Ihe area where Ihe Prussian 
Londrcciil holds sway, where alongside, over or under 
this Landrecht ihcre are also provincial laws and local 
statutes, here and there also common law and other trash, 
ranging through the most diverse degrees of relative valid- 
ity and making all practising jurists give that scream for 
help which Herr Duhring here so sympathetically echoes. 
He need not even go outside his beloved Prussia — he need 
only come as far ps the Rhine to convince himself that 
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Ihere all this has been forgotten for seventy years — nt 
to speak of other civilised countries, where these anti 
quoted conditions have long since been abolished. 

Further: “In n less crude form the glossing over of ih' 
natural responsibility of individuals occurs by means oi 


secret and therefore anonymous collects e decisions anc 
actions on the pari of collegia or other official juslilutioni 
which mask the personal share of each separate member. 
And in another place: “As things are at the present time, 
if will be regarded as an astonishing and estretnely far* 
reaching claim if one opposes the glossing over and cover- 
ing up of individual responsibility through the medium of 
collective bodies.” Perhaps Herr D {Hiring will regard it * J 
an astonishing piece of information when we tell him thaj 
in the sphere of English law each member of the judicla 
collegium has to give his decision separately and publicly, 
stating the grounds on which it is based; that ndminislra" 
live collective bodies which are not elected, and do n° 
transact business and vote publicly, are essentially a ‘ r ' ,s 
sian institution and are unknown in most other countries* 
and that therefore his claim can only be regarded as ask® 


jshing and extremely far-reaching — in Prussia. 

In the same way his complaints about the compulsory 
introduction of religious practices in birth, marriage, ca 


and burial, apply to Prussia alone of all the greater c» 


ised nations, and since tlie introduction of civil registry 
tion they no longer apply even to Prussia. What 
Duhring only accomplishes by means of a future s® 
ifarian” state of things, even Bismarck has means' * 
managed by a simple law. It is just the same with '• 
plaint in connection with “the inadequate preparation ® 
jurists for their profession,” a plaint which could ah® 
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extended to cover the “administrative officials” — it is a 
specifically Prussian jeremiad; and even his hatred for the 
Jews, which he carries to ridiculous extremes and exhibits 
on every possible occasion, is a feature which if not 
specifically Prussian is yet specific to the region east of 
the Elbe. That same philosopher of reality who has a 
sovereign contempt for all prejudices and superstitions is 
himself SO deeply imbued with personal crotchets that he 
calls the popular prejudice against the Jews, inherited 
from the bigotry of the Middle Ages, a "natural judg- 
ment” based on “natural grounds,” and lie rises to the 
pyramidal heights of the assertion that “socialism is the 
only power which can oppose population conditions with 
a strong Jewish admixture.” (Conditions with a Jewish 
admixture] What “natural” German language!) 

Enough of this. The grandiloquent boasts of legal 
erudition have as their basis — at best — only the most com- 
monplace professional knowledge of quite an ordinary 
jurist of old Prussia. The sphere of legal and political 
science whose conclusions llerr Duliring logically ex- 
pounds “coincides" with the area where the Prussian 
Lnndrechi holds sway. Aparl from the Roman law with 
which every jurist is fairly familiar, now even in Eng- 
land, his juridical knowledge is limited simply and solely 
to the Prussian Candrecht — that Code of Laws of an en- 
lightened patriarchal despotism which is writlen in a 
German such as Herr Diihring appears to have been 
trained in, and which, with its moral glosses, Us juristic 
vagueness and inconscquenliality, its flogging as a means 
of torture and punishment, still belongs entirely to the 
pre-revolutionary epoch. Whatever exists beyond this 
Prussian law Herr Diihring regards as evil — both modern 
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bourgeois French law, and English law with its quite ex- 
ceptional developments and its safeguarding of personal 
liberty to an extent unknown anywhere on the Continent. 
The philosophy which “allows no merely apparent hori- 
zon to stand in the way, but in its mighty revolutionising 
sweep involves all earths and heavens of internal and ex- 
ternal nature" — has as its real horizon: the boundaries o 
the six eastern provinces of old Prussia, and in addition 
in any case only the few other patches of land where the 
noble Landrecht still holds sway; and beyond this hori 
zon it involves neither earths nor heavens, whether o 
external or of internal nature, but only the crassest ignor 
ance of wliat is happening in the rest of the wor ^' 

It is difficult to deal with morality and law withoo 
coming up against the question of so-called free w * ° 
human responsibility and the relation between 0 ^ 
and necessity. And the philosophy of reality also has no 
only one but even two solutions of this problem. 

“All false theories of freedom must be replaced Jr 
what we know from experience is the nature of the 
lion between rational judgment on the one hand am ^ 
stinctive impulse on the other, a relation whic r^da- 
speak unites them into a single mean force. The ■* 
menial facts of this form of dynamics must be < r ^ 
from observation, and for the calculation in 
events which have not yet occurred must also he es im ^ 
as closely as possible, in general both as to their na ^ 
and magnitude. In this way the vain delusions o 
freedom, which have been a source of worry an fln ^ 
for thousands of years, are not only cleared owa ^j ) . r j, 
ever, but are also replaced by something positive, * ^ 
can be made use of for the practical regulation of i *• 
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On this basis freedom consists in rational judgment pulling 
a man to the right while irrational impulses pull him to 
llie left, and in this parallelogram of forces the actual 
movement follows the direction of the diagonal. Freedom 
is therefore the mean between judgment and impulse, 
reason and unreason, and its degree in each individual 
case can he determined on the basis of experience by a 
“personal equation,” to use an astronomical expression. 
But a few pages later on we find: “We base moral respon- 
sibility on freedom, which however in our view means 
nothing more than susceptibility to conscious motives in 
accoi dance with our natural and acquired intelligence. 
All such motives operate with the inevitable force of na- 
tural Jaw, notwithstanding our awareness of the possible 
contradiction in the actions; but it is precisely on this in- 
evitable compulsion that we rely when we bring in the 
moral lever.” 

This second definition of freedom, which quite uncere- 
moniously gives a knock-out blow to the other, is again 
nothing but an extremely superficial rendering of the 
Hegelian conception of the matter. Hegel was the first to 
stale correctly the relation between freedom and necessity 
To him, freedom is the appreciation of necessity. “Neces- 
sity is bluid only m so far as it is not understood ” Free- 
dom does not consist In the imaginary independence of 
natural laws, but in the knowledge of these laws, and in 
the possibility this gives of systematically making them 
work towards definite ends This holds good in relation 
both to the laws of external nature and to those which 
govern the bodily and mental life of men themselves — two 
classes of laws which we can separate from each other 
at most only in thought hut not in reality. Freedom of 
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Uie will therefore means nothing but the capacity to male 
decisions with real knowledge of the subject. Therefore 
the freer a man's judgment is in relation to a definite 
question, with so much the greater necessity is the content 
of this judgment determined; while the uncertainty, found- 
ed on ignorance, which seems to make an arbitrary choice 
among many different and conflicting possible decisions, 
shows by this precisely that it is not free, that it is con- 
trolled by the very object if should itself control. Freedom 
therefore consists in the control over ourselves and over 
external nature, founded on knowledge of natural neces- 
sity; it is therefore necessarily a product of historical de- 
velopment. The first men who separated themselves from 
the animal kingdom were in all essentials as unfree as the 
animals themselves, but each step forward in civilisation 
was a step towards freedom. On the threshold of human 
history stands the discovery that mechanical motion can 
be transformed into heat: the production of fire by fric- 
tion; at the close of the development so far gone through 
stands the discovery that heat can be transformed into 
mechanical motion: the steam engine. — -And, in spile ° 
the gigantic and liberating revolution in the social world 
which the steam engine is carrying through — and svhic 
Is not yet half completed — it is beyond question that the 
generation of fire by friction was of even greater cfTecliv^ 
ness for the liberation of mankind. For the generation o 
fire by friction gave man for the first lime control over 
one of the forces of Nature, and thereby separated h |fl j 
for ever from the animal kingdom. The steam engine wi 
never bring about such a mighty leap forward In human 
development, however important it may seem in our e) es 
as representing all those immense productive forces de* 
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pendent on it — forces winch alone make possible a stale 
of society in which there are no longer class distinctions 
or anxiety over the means of subsistence for the individual, 
and in which for the first time there can be talk of real 
human freedom and of an existence in harmony with the 
established laws of Nature. Bui how young the whole of 
human history still is, and how ridiculous it would be to 
attempt to ascribe any absolute validity to our present 
views, is evident from the simple fact that all past history 
can be characterised as the history of the epoch from the 
practical discovery of the transformation of mechanical 
motion into heat up to that of the transformation of heat 
into mechanical motion. 

It is true that Herr Diiliring's treatment of history is 
different from this. In general, as the record of error, 
ignorance and barbarity, violence and subjugation, his- 
tory is a repulsive object to the philosophy of reality; but 
considered in detail it is divided into two great periods, 
namely (1) from the selfsame state of mailer up to the 
French revolution; [1) from the French revolution up to 
Herr Diihring; and, incidentally, llic nineteenth century 
remains “still in essence reactionary, indeed from the in- 
tellectual standpoint even more so (!) than the eighteenth." 
Nevertheless, it bears socialism in its womb, and therewith 
“the germ of a mightier transformation than was con- 
trived (1) by the forerunners and the heroes of the French 
revolution." The philosophy of reality’s contempt for at! 
past history is justified as follows: “The few thousand 
years, the historical memory of which has been transmit- 
ted in original documents, with the development of human 
nature so far, are of Utile significance when one thinks 
of the succession of thousands of years which are still to 
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come. ... 1 lie human race as a whole is still very joune, 
and when scientific memory will look back on fens of 
thousands instead of thousands of years, the spiritual im* 
maturity and childishness of our institutions will not fce 
contested and will be a self-evident axiom in relation to 
our epoch, which will then be considered as primers! 
antiquity.” 

Without dwelling on Hie really “natural language form! 
of the last sentence, we must note two points. First, that 
this “primeval antiquity” will in any case still remain a h«* 
torical epoch of the greatest interest for all future genera- 
tions, because it is the basis for all subsequent higher de- 
velopment, having for its starting point the emergence of 
man from the animal kingdom, and for ils conlent the 
overcoming of obstacles such as will never again face the 
associated human race of Hie future. And secondly, that 
the close of this “primeval antiquity” (in contrast wilh 
which future periods of history, which will no longer he 
'held back by these difficulties and obstacles, bold the prom- 
ise of quite other scientific, technical and social achieve- 
ments) is in any case a very strange moment to choose 
lo 4 lay down prescriptions for those thousands of years 
that are to come, in the form of final and ultimate truths, 
immutable truths and deep-rooted conceptions which hare 
been discovered on the basis of the spiritually immature 
childishness of our so extremely "backward" and “retro- 
gressive” century. Only the Richard Wagner of philos* # 
ophy — but without Wagner’s talents — could fail to S(< 
that alt the depreciatory terms slung at historical develop- 
ment up to the present day remain sticking also on what 
is claimed to be its final outcome — the so-called philosophy 
of reality. 
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One of Ihc most significant morsels of the new deep- 
rooted science is the section on the “individualisation” and 
the “increasing value" of life. In this section oracular com- 
monplaces bubble up and gush forth in an irresistible 
torrent for three full chapters. Unfortunately we must limit 
ourselves to a few short samples. 

“The deeper nature of alt sensation and therefore of 
all forms of subjective life rests on the difference of one 
state from another. . . . But it can also be shown quite 
easily (1) that, for a full (I) life, it is no! the continuation 
of a particular stale blit the transition from one state of 
life to another through which the appreciation of life is 

heightened and the decisive stimuli are developed The 

stale which approximates to the selfsame which is so to 
speak in permanent inertia and so to say continues in the 
same position of equilibrium, whatever its nature may be, 
has but little significance for the appreciation of life . . 
Habituation and so to speak incorporation in one’s life 
makes it something of absolute indilTerence and uncon- 
cern to us, something which is not very distinct from 
death. The torment of boredom at most also enters into 
it as a kind of negative life-impulse. ... A life of stagna- 
tion extinguishes all passion and all interest in existence, 
both for individuals and for peoples. But it is our law of 
difference through which all these phenomena become ex- 
plicable." 

The rapidity with which Herr Diihring establishes his 
‘‘fundamentally original conclusions" — passes all belief 
The commonplace that the continued stimulation of the 
same nerves or Ihe continuation of the same stimulus 
fatigues each nerve or each nervous system, and that 
therefore in a normal condition nerve stimuli must be in- 
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temiplcd and varied — which /or many years has been in 
every textbook of physiology, and is known to every phil- 
istine from his own experience — is first translated into 
the language of the philosophy of reality. And this plati- 
tude, which is as old as the hills, has hardly been trans- 
lated inlo the mysterious formula that the deeper nature 
of all sensation rests on the difference of one state from 
another, when it is immediately further transformed into 
‘‘Our law of difference.” And this law of difference makes 
“absolutely explicable” a whole series of phenomena which 
in turn are nothing more than illustrations and examples 
of (lie pleasantness of variety which requires no explana- 
tion even for the most common philistine understanding 
and gains not the breadth of an atom in clarity by refer- 
ence to this alleged law of difference. 

But the deep-rootedness of “our law of difference is 
far from being exhausted by what has been given above. 
“The sequence of ages in life, and the emergence of dtf* 
ferent conditions of life bound Up with it, furnish a verj 
obvious example which demonstrates our principle of 
difference. Child, boj% youth and man experience the 
tensity of their feeling of life at each stage not so m»c 
when the state has already become set, as in the P fr) " * 
of transition from one to the other.” Even this is D ° 
enough. “Our law of difference can be given an even 
more extended application if we take inlo consideration 
the fact that the repetition of what we have Already * riC 
or done has no attraction for us." And now the reader can 
imagine for himself the oracular twaddle for which 
tences of the depth and deep-rootedness of those cit 
form the starting point. Herr Dtihring may well *h® u 
triumphantly a! the end of his book: “The law of di cr 
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“The first and most important principle of the basic 
logical! characteristics of being is the exclusion, of con- 
tradiction. Contradiction is a category which can only ap- 
pertain to a combination of thoughts, but not to reality. 
There are no contradictions in things, or, to put it another 
way, contradiction applied to reality is itself the apes of 
absurdity. . . . The antagonism of contrary forces measured 
against each other is in fact the basic form of all actions 
in the life of the world and of the creatures on it- But 
tills opposilion of forces, which is found both in the ele- 
ments and in individuals, is not even in the most distant 
way identical with the absurd idea of contradictions. .. . 
We can be content with having cleared the fogs which 
generally rise from the supposed mysteries of logic by 
presenting a clear picture of the actual absurdity of con- 
tradictions in reality, and with having shown the use- 
lessness of the incense which is burnt in some quarters in 
honour of the dialectics of contradiction — the very clum- 
sily carved wooden doll which is substituted for the an- 
tagonistic world-schematism.” — .This is practically all we 
are lold about dialectics In the Ct . hilosophy. In 

bis Critical History , on the oil * < ‘■’'■*ies of 

contradiction, and with it ’’ _ " differ- 
ently. "C • ” ■ he Hegelian 


12—1 
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logic (or rather Logos doclrine), is not present in though 
which by its nature can only be conceived as subjecliv 
and conscious, but is objectively present and so to speal 
appears in corporeal form in tilings and processes, si 
that absurdity does not remain an impossible combina 
lion of thoughts hut becomes an actual force. The realifj 
of the absurd is the first article of faith in the Hegeliar 

unity of the logical and the illogical The more contra 

dictory a thing (be truer it is, or in other words the man 
absurd the more credible it is. This maxim, which is not 
even newly invented but is borrowed from the theology 
of the Revelation and from mysticism, is the undisgnhed 
expression of the so-called dialectical principle.” 

The idea expressed in the two passages cited can be 
summed up in the statement that conlrndiction=absurdity, 
and therefore cannot be found in the real world. Feopk 
who in other respects show a fair degree of common sense 
may regard this statement as having the same self-evident 
validity as the statement that a straight line cannot be a 
curve and a curve cannot be straight. But, regardless of® 
protests made by common sense, the differential calculi^ 
under certain circumstances nevertheless equates stra'" 
lines and curves, and with this assumption reaches rcs u | 
which common sense, insisting on the absurdity ® 
straight lines being identical with curves, can neicr ail ® 11 
And in view of the important role which the so-called ' *® 
lectics of contradiction lias played in philosophy from t 
time of the earliest Creeks up to the present, * Ten * 
stronger opponent than Herr Diihring should j ,aVe v . 
obliged to attack it with other arguments besides 0 
assertion and a good many abusive epithets. 

So long as we consider things as static and ,5 ' 
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each one by itself, alongside o f and alter each other, it is 
true that wc do not run lip against any contradictions in 
them. Wc find certain qualities which arc partly common 
to, partly diverse from, and eien contradictory to each 
other, but which in this latter case are distributed among 
different objects and therefore contain no contradiction. 
Within the limits of this sphere of thought we can get 
along on (he basis of the usual metaphysical mode of 
thought. Out the position U quite different as soon as wc 
consider things in their motion, their change, their life, 
their reciprocal influence on cacti other. Then wc imme- 
diately become involved in contradictions. Motion itself 
is a contradiction: even simple mechanical change ot place 
can only conic about through a body at one and the same 
moment of time being both In one place and in another 
place, being in one and the same place and also not in it. 
And the continuous origination and simultaneous solu- 
tion of this contradiction is precisely what motion is. 

Here, therefore, we have a contradiction which "is 
objectively present in things and processes themselves and 
so to speak appears in corporeal form.” And wliat has 
Herr Duhring to say about it? He asserts that up to the 
present there is absolutely "no bridge, in rational me- 
chanics, from the strictly static to the dynamic." The read- 
er can now at least see what is hiding behind this favour- 
ite phrase of Herr Diihring’s — it is nothing but this: the 
mind which thinks metaphysically is absolutely unable to 
pass from the idea of rest to the idea of motion, because 
the contradiction pointed out above blocks its path. To 
it, motion is simply incomprehensible because it is a con- 
tradiction. And in asserting the incomprehensibility of 
motion, It thereby against its will admits the existence of 
12 » 
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this contradiction, and in so doing admits the objective 
presence of a contradiction in things and processes them- 
selves, a contradiction which is moreover an actual force. 

And if simple mechanical change of place contains a 
contradiction, this is even more true of the higher forms 
of motion of matter, and especially of organic life and 
its development. We saw above that life consists just pre- 
cisely in this— that a living thing is at each moment itself 
and yet something else. Life is therefore also a contra c- 
tion which is present in things and processes themselves, 
and which constantly originates and solves itself, an as 
soon as the contradiction ceases, life too comes to an en , 
and death steps in. We likewise saw that also in the sp « 
of thought we could not avoid contradictions, and that o 
example the contradiction between roan’s inherent y un 
limited faculty of knowledge and its actual realisation 
men who are limited by their external conditions an 
limited also in their intellectual faculties finds its sol 
in what is, for us at least, a practically endless succes 


of generations, in infinite progress. 

We have already noted that one of the basic P ^ 
ciplcs of higher mathematics is the contradiction a ^ 
certain circumstances straight lines and curves 
treated as equal. It establishes also this other con 
tion: that lines which intersect each other before our ^ 
nevertheless, only five or six centimetres f rom eir .j, a { 
of intersection, can be shown to be parallel, a ' . j 
they will never meet even if extended to Innn* £ 
yet, working with these and with even far grea 
tradictions, it can attain results which are n0 
rect but are also quite unattainable for lower mat e ^ 

But even lower mathematics teems with 
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lions. It is for example a contradiction that a root of a 
should be a power of a, and yet a , /*=V' r «. It is a contra- 
diction that a negative magnitude should be the square 
of anything, for every negative magnitude multiplied by 
itsdf gives a positive square. The square root of minus 
one is therefore not only a contradiction, but csen an 
absurd contradiction, a real absurdity. And yet V — -1 is 
In many eases a necessary result of correct mathematical 
operations; in fact, we might go further and ash: where 
would mathematics — either lower or higher — be, if it were 
prohibited from operating with \f — 1? 

In its operations with variable magnitudes mathe- 
matics itself enters the field of dialectics, and it is signifi 
cant that it was a dialectical philosopher, Descartes, wilt 
first introduced this advance in mathematics. The rela 
lion between the mathematics of variable and the malhc 
matics of constant magnitudes is in general the same a; 
the relation of dialectical to metaphysical thought. Bu 
this does not prevent the great mass of mathematician 
from recognising dialectics only in the sphere of mnthe 
matics, and a good many of them from continuing t 
work in the old, limited metaphysical nay with method 
that have been obtained dialectically. 

It would only be possible to go more closely into Her 
Diihring's antagonism of forces and his antagonistic worl 
schematism if he had given us something more on thi 
theme than the mere phrase. After giving us the phtasi 
this antagonism is not even once shown to us at worl 
either in his World Schematism or in his Natural Ph 
losophg — the most adequate admission that Herr Duhrin 
can produce absolutely nothing of a positive charact* 
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with Ids “basic form of nil ncfions In Iho life of Ihe world 
urn! of the creature* on It.” IVhen someone has In fad 
reduced Hegel’s Theory of Essence to the platitude of 
forces moving in opposite directions but not in contradic- 
tions, certainty the best thing he can do is to avoid any 
application of this commonplace. 

Marx’s Capital furnishes Herr Duhruig with another 
occasion for venting his anti-dinlcclical spleen. “The ab- 
sence of natural and intelligible logic which characterises 
these dialectical frills and mazes and these arabesques of 
ideas . . . even to the part that has already appeared we 
must apply the principle that from a certain standpoint 
and also In general (1),- according to a well-known phil' 
osophlcnli assumption, all is to be found in each and each 
In all, and that therefore, according to these mixed an 
misconceived ideas, everything is nil one in the end." Th" 13 
insight into the well-known philosophical assumption also 
enables Herr Duhring to prophesy with assurance what 
will be the "end" of Marx’s economic philosophising, tha 
is, wliat the following volumes of Capital will contain, ® n 
this he does exactly seven lines after he has declared tha* 
“speaking in human and German language it is really im- 
possible fo divine what is still to come in the two (final) 
volumes." 

Tin's, however, is not the first time that Herr Duhring* 
writings are revealed to us as belonging to the category of 
“tilings” ip which “contradiction is objectively present 
and so to speak appears in corporeal form.” But this does 
not prevent him from going on victoriously with the M" 
lowing: “Ye! sound logic, it can be predicted, will triumph 
over its caricature. . . . This pretence of superiority and lb* 3 
mystifying dialectical rubbish will lamp! no one who l'S* 
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even a remnant of sound judgment left to have anything 
to do with these deformities of thought and style. With 
the death of the last relics of these dialectical follies this 
method of duping. . .will lose its deceptive influence, 
and no one wilt any longer believe that he has to torture 
himself in order to get behind some profound piece of 
wisdom, the kerne! of which, when cleared of its frills, 
reveals at best the features of ordinary theories if not of 
absolute commonplaces. ... It is quite impossible to re- 
produce the (Marxian) maze in accordance with the Logos 
doctrine without prostituting sound logic." Marx’s meth- 
od, according to Herr DQhring, consists in “performing 
dialectical miracles for his faithful followers,” and so on. 

. We are not in any way concerned for the moment with 
Hie correctness or incorrectness of the economic results 
of Marx’s researches, but only with the dialectical method 
applied by Marx. But this much is certain: most readers 
of Capita] will have learnt for the first time from Herr 
Duhring what it is in fact that they have read. And among 
them will also be Herr Diihring himself, who in the year 
1867 (Supplemenforif Sheets 111, No. 3) was still able to 
write wliat, for n thinker of his calibre, was a relatively 
rational review of the book; and he did this without first 
being obliged, as he now declares is absolutely necessary, 
to translate the Marxian argument into Dflhringian lan- 
guage. And Ihqjtgh even then he committed the blunder 
of identifying Marxian dialectics with the Hegelian, he 
had not quite lost capacity to distinguish between the 
method and the results obtained by using it, and to un- 
derstand that the latter are not refuted in detail by the 
general undermining of the former. 

The most astonishing piece of information given bv 
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Ilcrr Diihring is, however, that from Ihe Marxian stand- 
point “everything is all one in the end,” that therefore to 
Marx, for example, capitalists and wage-earners, feudal, 
capitalist and socialist systems of production are also “ail 
one" — no doubt in the end even Marx and Herr Diihring 
arc “all one.” Such arrant nonsense can only be explained 
if wc suppose that the mere word dialectics throws Herr 
Diihring into such a slate of mental incompetence that, as 
a result of certain mixed and misconceived ideas, what be 
says and does is “qll one" in the end. 

We have here a sample of what Herr Diihring falls 
“my historical treatment in the grand style,” or “the sum- 
mary treatment which takes genus and type into account, 
and docs not sink so low as to honour what a Hume called 
the learned mob .by an exposition in mierological de- 
tail; this treatment in a higher and nobler style is the only 
one that is compatible with the interests of complete truth 
and with one’s duty to the public which is outside the 
exclusive professional circle.” Historiography in the grand 
style and the summary treatment of genus and type is in- 
deed very convenient for Herr Diihring, inasmuch as this 
method enables him to omit all known facts as microlog' 
ical and equate them to zero, so that instead of prov ng 
anything he need only use general phrases, make asser- 
tions and thunder his denunciations. The method has the 
further advantage that it offers .no real, foothold to #n 
opponent, who is consequently left with almost no otbf r 
possibility of reply except by making similar summary 
assertions in the grand style, by resorting to genera 
phrases and finally thundering back denunciations at Herr 
Diihring — in a word, as the saying is. by a slanging match, 
which is not to everyone’s taste. We mud therefore he 
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grateful to Herr DQhring for occasionally, by way of ex- 
ception, dropping Hie higher and nobler style, and giving 
us at least two examples of the detestable Marxian Logos 
doctrine. 

"What a comical effect is produced by the reference 
to the confused arfd foggy Hegelian conception that quan- 
tity changes into quality, and that therefore an advance, 
when it reaches a certain sire, becomes capital by this 
mere quantitative increased' 

lu this “purged" presentation by Herr Diihring it cer- 
tainly looks curious enough. But let us see how it looks 
In the original, in Marx. On page 313 (2nd edition of Capi- 
taT)* Marx, on the basis of the previous examination of 
constant and variable capital and surplus value, draws 
the conclusion that “not every sum of money, or of value, 
is at pleasure transformable into capital. To effect this 
transformation, in fact, a certain minimum of money or 
of exchange-value must be presupposed in the hands of 
the individual possessor of money or commodities.” 

He then takes as an example the case of a labourer in 
any branch of industry, who works eight hours for him- 
self — that is, in producing the value of his wages — and 
the following four hours for the capitalist, in producing 
surplus value, which immediately flows into the pocket 
of the capitalist. In this case, someone would have to 
possess a sum of value sufficient to enable him to pro- 
vide two labourers with raw materials, instruments of 
labour, and wages, in order to appropriate enough sur- 
plus value every day to enable him to live on it as well 
as one of his labourers. And as the aim of capitalist pro- 


Copilal, YoL I, p 36A. 
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duction is nol mere subsistence but the increase of wealth, 
our man with his two labourers would still not be a capi- 
talist. Now in order that he may live twice as well as an 
ordinary labourer, and besides turn half of the surplus 
value produced again into capital, he would have to be 
able to employ eight labourers, that is,' he would have to 
possess four times the sum of value assumed above. An 
it is only after this, and in the course of still further es- 
planations elucidating and establishing the fact that not 
ever}’ petty sum of value is enough lo be transformab e 
into capital, but that the minimum sum required varies 
with each period of development and each branch of w 
dustry, it is only then that Marx observes: “Here, as in 
natural science, is verified the correctness of the law s 
covered by Hegel {in his Logic) that merely quantitati' 
changes beyond a certain point pass Into qualitative ' 


ferences.”* 

And now let the reader admire the higher and nobler 
style, by virtue of which Herr Diihring attributes to Marx 
the opposite of what he really said. Marx says. e a 
that a sum of value can only he transformed into cap ’ 
when it has reached a certain, varying according o 
circumstances, but in each case definite, minimum 
—this fact is a proof of the correctness of the Hege 
law. Herr Diihring makes him say: Because, acco 
lo the Hegelian law, quantity changes into quality. 
fore” “an advance, when it reaches a certain size, 
comes capital.” That is to say. the very opposite. 

In connection with Herr Duhrings hand!in 0 0 
win’s theories we have already got to know his 


* Capital, Vo!. I, p. 3.17. 
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‘in the interests of complete truth" and because of his 
‘duty to the public which is outside the exclusive pro- 
iessional circle," of citing passages incorrectly. It be- 
comes more and more evident that this method is an in- 
ler necessity of the philosophy of reality, and it is cer- 
tainly a very “summary treatment." Not to mention the 
act that Herr DOhring further makes Marx speak of any 
lind of “advance" whatsoever, whereas Marx only re- 
ers to an advance made in the form of raw materials, 
njtruments of labour, and wages; and that in doing this 
lerr Diihring succeeds in making Marx speak pure non- 
lense. And then he has the check to describe as comic 
he nonsense which he has himself fabricated. Just as he 
mill up a fantastic image of Darwin in older to try out 
lls strength against it, so here he builds up a fantastic 
mage of Marx. “Historical treatment in grand style," in- 
lecdl 

We bate already seen earlier, in regard to world sche- 
natism that in connection with this Hegelian nodal line 
>f measure-relations— in which quantitative change sud- 
lenly produces, at certain points, a qualitative difference 
—Hen DOhring had a little accident: in a weak moment 
ic himself recognised and made use of this principle. We 
;avc there one of the best-known examples — that of the 
•hange of the aggregate slate of water, which under nor- 
nal atmospheric pressure changes at 0® C. from the 
iquid into the solid state, and at 100° C. from the liquid 
nto the gaseous Stale, so that at both these turning-points 
he merely quantitative change of temperature brings 
‘bout a qualitative change in the condition of the water 
In proof of this law wc might have cited hundreds 
•f other similar facts from Nature as well as from human 
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What is referred to here is the homologous series of 
carbon compounds, of which a great many are already 
known and each of which has ils own algebraic formula 
of composition. If for example, as is done in chemistry, 
we denote an atom of carbon by C, an atom of hydrogen 
by H, an atom of oxygen by O, and the number of atoms 
oi carbon contained in each compound by n, the mole- 
cular formulae for some of these series can be expressed 
as follows: 

\h« ***'*» °t normal paraffins. 

Cjr te+ ,0 — the strict of primary alcohols 
0,11, o 0, — the tcries of the monobasic oleic acids. 

Let us take as an example the last of these series, and 
let us assume successively that n=l, n= 2, n~3, etc. We 
then obtain the following results (omitting the isomers) : 
C1IA —formic acid boiling point IDD°; melling point 1 ° 
0 , 11 , 0 , — acetic acid ” “ 118 °; " " 17° 

C,T1,0. — propionic acid M " 110°; “ “ — 

C.H.0, — toulyne acid • ” " 162°; " " — 

C,II s 0, — valerianic acid " * 175°; " “ — 

nnd so on to C.oH.oO,, mclissic acid, wliich melts only at 
80° and has no boiling point, because it does not evapor- 
ate at all without disintegrating. 

Here therefore wc have a whole series of qualitatively 
different bodies, formed by the simple quantitative ad- 
dition of clcmenls, and in fact always in the same pro- 
portion. This is most clearly evident in cases where the 
quantity of all the elements of the compound changes In 
the same proportion, as in the normal paraffins C* 11,.+, 
the lowest in mclhane, CH« a gas; the highest known, 
licxadceanc, C,, 1I M> is a body forming hard, colourless 
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crystals which melts at 21° and does not boil below 
278°. Each new member of both series comes into exist- 
ence through the addition of CII* one atom of carbon 
and two atoms of hydrogen, to the molecular formula 
of the preceding member, this quantitative change in mo- 
lecular composition produces at each step a qualitative!) 


different body. 

These series, however, are only one particularly o 
vious example; throughout practically the whole of chera 
istry, even in the various nitrogen oxides and oxygen 
acids of phosphorus or sulphur, there are instances o 
“quantity being changed into quality,’’ and this alleg 
confused and foggy Hegelian conception is to be foun 
as it were in corporeal form in things and processes— o 
though no one but Herr Diihring is confused and be- 
fogged by it. And if Marx was the first to call alien 
to it, and if Herr Duhring read Uic reference wilhou 
even understanding what it meant (otherwise be w0U 
certainly not have allowed this unparalleled outrage 
pass unchallenged), this Is enough-even without looking 
back at Herr DQbriog's famous Philosophy of A «« _ 
to make it clear which of the two, Marx or Herr u inns 
is lacking in “the eminently modern elements o c “ 
tion provided by the scientific mode of thought an 
acquaintance with the “main achievements of . . • 


“"in conclusion «e shall call one more witness lor 
transformation of quantity into quality. 

Icon. He mates Hie follosrins reference to the flgtd< 
tween the French cavalry, who were had rulers » 
ciplioed, and the Mamclntes. who were undent. Ir. ly 
best horsemen In their time foe single eomhal. hut luclr 
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discipline: “Two Mamelukes were undoubtedly more 
than a match for three Frenchmen: 100 Mamelukes were 
equal to 100 Frenchmen; 300 Frenchmen could generally 
beat 300 Mamelukes, and 1,000 Frenchmen invariably 
defeated 1,500 Mamelukes.” Just as with Marc a definite, 
though varying, minimum sum of exchange value was 
necessary to make possible its transformation into capi- 
tal, so with Napoleon a detachment of cavalry had to be 
of a definite minimum number in order to make it pos- 
sible for the force of discipline, embodied in closed order 
and planned action, to manifest itself and rise superior 
even to greater numbers of irregular cavalry, in spite of 
the latter being better mounted, more experienced horse- 
men and fighters, and at least as brave as the former. But 
what docs this prove as against Herr Duhring? Was not 
Napoleon miserably vanquished in bis conflict with Eu- 
rope? Did he not suffer defeat after defeat'’ And why’ 
Simply as a result of his having introduced confused and 
foggy Hegelian conceptions into his cavalry tnclicsl 
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“This historical sketch (of the genesis of the so-cat!cd 
primitive accumulation of capital in England) is relative- 
ly the best part of Marx’s hook, and would be even bet- 
ter if it had not relied on dialectical crutches to help out 
its scholarly basis. The Hegelian negation of the negation, 
in default of anything better and clearer, has in fact to 
serve here as the midwife to deliver the future from the 
womb of the past. The abolition of individual properly, 
which since the sixteenth century has been effected 1« 
the way indicated by Marx, is the first negation. It vili 
be followed by a second, which Lears the character of * 
negation of the negation, lienee the restoration of "« 
dividual property,” but in a higher form, based on com 
nion ownership of the land and of the instruments o 
labour. Herr Marx also calls this new ‘individual prop 
erty’ — ‘social property,' and in this we have the Hegel' 31 
higher unity, in which the contradiction Is sublated, tha 
is to say, in the Hegelian verbal jugglery, it h both over 
come and preserved. . . . According to fids, the expropria 
tion of the expropriators Is as it were the automatic r«“ 1 
of historical reality in its material and external rela- 
tions. ... It would he difficult to convince a sensible tna” 
of the necessity of the common ownership of land B 
capital, on the hash of Hegelian word-juggling such a 1 
IK 
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the negation of the negation The nebulous hybrids of 

Marx's conceptions will however surprise no one who 
realises what phantasies can be built up with the Hegel- 
ian dialectics as the scientific basis, or rather what mon- 
strosities necessarily spring from it. For the benefit of the 
reader who is not familiar with these artifices, it must be 
pointed out that Hegel’s first negation is the idea of the 
fall from grace, which is taken from the catechism, and 
his second is the idea of a higher unity leading to redemp- 
tion. The logic of facts can hardly be based on this non 
sensical analogy borrowed from the religious sphere. . . 
Ilerr Marx remains cheerfully in the nebulous world of 
his property which is at the same lime both individual 
and social and leaves it to his adepts to solve for them- 
selves this profound dialectical enigma.” Thus far Herr 
Diihring, 

So Marx has no other way of proving the necessity of 
the social revolution and the establishment of a social 
system based on the common ownership of land and of 
the means of production produced hy labour, except by 
using the Hegelian negation of Ihe negation; and because 
lie bases his socialist theory on these nonsensical analo- 
gies borrowed from religion, he arrives at the result that 
in the society of the future there will be ownership which 
is at Ihe same time both individual and social, as Hie 
Hegelian higher unity of the suhlaled contradiction. 

Let us for the moment leave the negation of the ne- 
gation to look after itself, and let us have a look st the 
“ownership which is at the same time both individual 
and social.” Herr Dfiliring cliaracterUcs this ss a “nebu- 
lous world,” and curiously enough lie is really right on 
this point. Unfortunately, however, it is not Marx but 
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on Uir contrary Ilcrr Iluhring himself who I* In M* 
nrlmhms w or tiJ. Just At liit proficiency In the Hegelian 
method of "dtlirimis raving" enabled him without any 
ilirilcnlly to ilclrrntinc what the still unfinished volumes 
of Capital nre sure to contain, so here loo without any 
(•rent effort he can put Man right a la Hegel. l>y foishnS 
on him the higher unity of property, of which there >* 
not a word in Mars. 


Marx says: , 

“It it the negation of negation. Tills docs not rc-es 
fish private property for the producer, hut gives him m 
dividual properly based on the acquisitions of the capi- 
talist era; i.e., on co-operation and the possession 
common of the land and of the means or production. 

The transformation of scattered private property, a 
Ing from individual labour, info capitalist private prop- 
erty is, naturally, a process, incomparably more pr 
traded, violent, and difficult, tl.an the transformation » 
capitalistic private property, already practically res ‘ » 
on socialised production, into socialised proper j . • 
That is all. The stale of tilings brought about thr * 
the expropriation of the expropriators is Uxcrefore c 
aclerised as the re-establishment of mdividua P P ^ 
but on the basis of the social ownership of the la 
of the means of production produced by labourite • 
anyone who understands German this means that* 
ownership extends to the land and l »e o cr tha , 
production, and private ownerslup to the produ . ‘ 
is, the articles of consumption. And in order mes 
tills comprenliensible even to children of six, . 


Capital, Vot. I, P- 837. 
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on page 56 "a community of free individuals, carrying 
on Iheir work with the means of production in com- 
mon, in which the labour-power of all the dHTerent in- 
dividuals is consciously applied as the combined labour 
power of the community,”* that is, a society organised 
an a socialist basis; and he says: ‘‘The total product of 
mr community is a social product. One portion serves as 
‘rcsli means of production and remains social. But an- 
ilhcr portion is consumed by the members as means of 
Aibsistencc. A distribution of this portion among them is 
onsequeaUy necessary.” And surely that is clear enough 
ren for Herr DQliring, in spite of his having Hegel on 
he brain. 

The property which is at the same time both private 
nd social, this hybrid, this nonsense which necessarily 
prings from Hegelian dialectics, this nebulous world, 
i is profound dialectical enigma, which Mart leaves his 
depls to solve for themselves— is yet another free crea- 
on and imagination on the part of Herr Duhring. He 
links that Mars, ns an alleged Hegelian, must produce 
real higher unity, as the outcome of ttic negation of the 
egnlion, and as Marx does not do this to Herr Diiliring’s 
istc, the latter has to fall into liis higher and nobler 
ylc, and in the interests of complete truth foist on Marx 
lings which arc the products of Heir Duhring’s own 
lanufacturc. A man who Is totally incapable of quoting 
vrrcclly, even l>y way of exception, may well lapse into 
oral indignation at Use "Chinese erudition” of oilier 
■ople, who without exception quote correctly, but pre- 
scly by doing this ‘‘inadequately conceal their tack of 


IKA, p. «Ck 
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insight into the system of ideas of the various writers 
from whom they quote.” Herr Diihring is right. Long 
live the historical treatment in the grand slylel 

Up to this point we have proceeded from the assump- 
tion that Herr Duhring’s persistent habit of quoting false- 
ly does at least happen in good faith, and arises either 
from his total incapacity to understand things or fro 111 
a habit of quoting from memory — a habit which seem' 
to be peculiar to the historical treatment in the gr^ 1 
style, and outside of this would probably be describe 
slovenly. But we seem to have reached the poiut at w ' |C • 
even with Her.r Diihring, quantity is transforme j 1 
quality. For we must point out in the first place t •> 
passage in Marx is in itself perfectly clear and Is m 
over amplified in a further passage in the same b°o • 
passage which leaves no room whatever for 10 “ ‘ 
standing. Secondly, that Herr Diihring had n°l 
ered the monstrosity of “property which is at tft 
time both individual and social” when he wro e 
the critique of Capital in the Supplementary Sheets 
was referred to above, or even the critique eont In 
the first edition of his Critical History. buMlwM - 
appeared in the second edit ion- that Is, when ht ^ 
read Marx for the third time. Further, that in this ^ 
edition, which was rewritten In a socialist sens . 
necessary for Herr Dnl.rins to make Man W « 
TCribU nonsense .loot the 
elety, in order to enable him, in contras to IhH. » 
forward all the more triumphantly-#* he In 
“the economic commune as described by 
and juridical outline In my Course. Men ,j. 

this Into consideration, Jt appears that Herr 
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most compels us to conclude that he has here deliber- 
ately made a “beneficent extension" of Marx’s ideas— - 
beneficent for Herr Duhring. 

But what role does the negation of the negation play 
in Marx? On Page 791* and the following pages he sets 
out the conclusions which he draws from the preceding 
fifty pages of economic and historical investigation into 
the so-called primitive accumulation of capital. Before 
the capitalist era, at least in England, petty industry 
existed on ihe basis of the private property of the labour- 
er in his means of production. The so-called primitive 
accumulation of capital consisted In this case in the ex- 
propriation of these immediate producers, that U. in the 
dissolution of private property based on the labour of 
its owner. This became possible because Ihe petty In- 
dustry referred to above is compatible only with a system 
of production, and a society, moving within narrow and 
primitive bounds, and at a certain stage of its develop- 
ment it brings forth the material agencies for its own 
annihilation. This annihilation, the transformation of the 
individual and scattered means of production into social- 
ly concentrated ones, forms the pre-history of capital. As 
soon os the labourers are turned into proletarians, their 
means of labour into capital, as soon as the capitalist 
mode of production stands on its own feet, the further 
socialisation of labour and further transformation of 
the land and other means of production, and therefore 
•he further expropriation of private proprietors, takes a 
new form. 

“That which Is now to lie expropriated is no longer 


Capital, Vol I. p. 831. ft u; 
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mixed and misconceived ideas as a rest]] l of which every- 
thing is all one in Hie end; where the dialectical miracles 
for his faithful followers; where the mysterious dialec- 
tical rubbish and the contortions based on the Hegelian 
Logos doctrine, without which Marx, according to Herr 
Duhring, is unable to accomplish his development? Marx 
merely shows from history, and in this passage stales in 
a summarised form, that just as the former petty indus- 
try necessarily, through its own development, created the 
conditions of its annihilation, i/., of the expropriation 
of the small proprietors, so now the capitalist mode of 
production has likewise itself created the material con- 
ditions which will annihilate it The process is a histori- 
cal one, and if it is at the same time a dialectical process, 
this is not Marx’s fault, however annoying it may be for 
Herr Duhring. 

U is only at this point, after Marx has completed his 
proof on the basis of historical and economic facts, that 
he proceeds: “The capitalist mode of production and ap- 
propriation, and lienee capitalist private property, is the 
first negation of individual private property founded on 
the labours of the proprietor. But capitalist production 
begets, with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own 
negation. It Is the negation of the negation” — and so on 
(as quoted above). 

In characterising the process as the negation of the 
negation, therefore, Marx does not dream of attempting 
to prove by this that the process was historically neces- 
sary. On the contrary: after he has proved from history 
that in fact the process has partially already occurred, 
and partially must occur in the future, he then also 
characterises it as a process which develops in accord- 
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sarily so, ■when, as happens in this case, an attempt Is made 
to prove by formal logic results obtained in the field of 
dialectics. To attempt to prove anything by means of dia- 
lectics alone to a crass metaphysician like Herr DQhring 
would be as much a waste of time as the attempt made 
by Leibniz and his pupils to prove the principles of the 
infinitesimal calculus to the mathematicians of his time. 
The differential calculus produced in them the same con- 
vulsions as Herr Duhring gets from the negation of the 
negation, In which, moreover, as we shall see, the differen- 
tial calculus also plays a certain role. Ultimately these 
gentlemen — or those of them who had not died in the 
interval — grudgingly gave way, not because they were 
convinced, but because it always produced correct re- 
sults. Herr Duhring, as he himself tells us, has only just 
entered the forties, and if he attains old age, as we hope 
he may, perhaps his experience will be the same. 

But what then Is this fearful negation of the negation, 
which makes life so bitter for Herr Duhring and fulfils 
the same role with him of the unpardonable crime as the 
sin against the Holy Ghost does in Christianity? — A very 
simple process which is taking place everywhere and 
every day, which any child can understand, as soon as it is 
stripped of the veil of mystery in which it was wrapped 
by the old idealist philosophy and in which it is to the 
advantage of helpless metaphysicians of Herr Duhring’s 
calibre to keep it enveloped. Let us take a grain of bar- 
ley. Millions of such grains of barley are milled, boiled 
and brewed and then consumed. But if such a grain of 
barley meets with conditions which for it are normal, 
if it falls on suitable soil, then under the influence of 
heat and moisture a specific change takes place, it ger- 
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minates; the grain as such ceases to exist, it is negated, 
and in its place appears the plant which has arisen from 
it, the negation of the grain. But what is the norma! life - 
process of this plant? It grows, flowers, is fertilised and 
finally once more produces grains of harley, and as soon 
as these have ripened the stalk dies, is in its turn negated. 
As a result of this negation of the negation we have once 
again the original grain of barley, but not as a single 
unit, but ten, twenty or thirty fold. Species of grafr 
change extremely slowly, and so the barley of today i 
almost the same as it was n century ago. 

But if we take an artificially cultivated ornaments 
plant, for example a dahlia or an orchid: if we treat I < 
seed and the plant which grows from it as a gardenei 
does, we get as the result of this negation of the negation 
not only more seeds, but also qualitatively better set™ 
which produce more beautiful flowers, and each fros 
repetition of this process, each repealed negation of * f 
negation increases this improvement. With most insec 
this process follows the same lines as in the case of j e 
grain of barley. Butterflies, for example, spring from t 
egg through a negation of the egg, they pass through 
tain transformations until they reach sexual 
they pair and are in turn negated, dying as soon m 
pairing process lias been completed and the female 
laid its numerous eggs. We are not concerned at • f 
moment with the fact that with other plants and anlrnab 
the process does not lake such a simple form, that ** 
fore they die they produce seeds, eggs or offspring no 
once but many times; our purpose here is only to *h 0 * 
that the negation of the negation takes place la rea < 

In both division* of the organic world. Furthermore, t ,e 
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whole of geology is a series of negaled nega lions, n scries 
arising from Hie successive slialtcring of old and Use dc- 
posiling of new rock forma lions. First tlie original earth* 
crust thought into existence by the cooling of llie liquid 
mass was broken up by oceanic, meteorological and at* 
mospherico-chcmieal action, and these disintegrated masses 
were deposited on the ocean bed. Local delations of the 
ocean bed above the surface of the sea subject portions 
of these first strata once more to the aclion of rain, the 
changing temperature of the seasons and the oxygen and 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere. These same influences 
acted on the molten masses of rock which issued from the 
interior of llie earth, broke through the strata and subse- 
quently solidified. In this way, in the course of millions of 
centuries, ever new strata ore formed and in turn ore for 
Ihe most part destroyed, ever anew serving as material 
for the formation of new strata. Rut the result of this pro- 
cess has been a very positive one: the crealion of a soil 
composed of the most varied chemical elements and me- 
chanically pulverised, which makes possible the most 
abundant and diverse vegetation. 

It is the same in mathematics. Let us take atiy alge- 
braical magnitude whatever; for example, a. If this is 
negated, we get — a (minus a). If we negate that nega- 
tion, by multiplying — o bp — a, we get a*, i.e., the origi- 
nal positive magnitude, but at a higher degree, raised to 
Us second power. In this ease also it makes no difference 
that we can reach the same o* by multiplying the positive 
o by itself, thus also getting a*. For the negated negation 
is so securely entrenched in a* that the latter always has 
two square roots, namely a and — a. And the fact that it 
is impossible to get rid of the negaled negation, the nega- 
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Hit root of Hie square, ocqulrrs very obvious signifi- 
cance ns soon ns ivc Rot ns far ns quadratic cqun lions. Tht 
negation of ttic negation is even more strikingly obvious 
in Hid higher analyses, In those "summations of indefi- 
nitely small magnitudes” which Herr Diihring himself de- 
clares are the highest operations of mathematics, and in 
ordinary language ore known as Hie differential and in- 
tegral calculus. How are these forms of calculus used? in 
a given problem, for example, I have two variable mag- 
nitudes * and y, one of which cannot vary without the 
other also varying in a relation determined by the con - 
lions of the case. I differentiate x and y, i-t., I take x an 
jj ns so infinitely small that in comparison with any re 
magnitude, however small, they disappear, so that no - 
ing is left of x and y but their reciprocal relation 
out nny, so to speak, material basis, a quantitative re a- 

Hon in which there is no quantity. Therefore, ^‘ e 


relation between the differentials of x and y, is *fl ua 
to — _ but — as Hie expression of . I only mention 
in passing that this relation between two magnitudes 
which have disappeared, caught at the moment °f 
disappearance, is a contradiction; it cannot distur us 
any more than it has disturbed the whole of mathema 1 ^ 
for almost two hundred years. And yet what have I on ^ 
but negate x and y, though not in a way that I nee no 
bother about them any more, not in the way that me ^ 
physics negates, but in the way that corresponds wi 
the facts of the case? In place of x and y, therefore, 
have their negation, dx and dy in the formulae or equ 
lions before me. I continue then to operate wit 
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formulae, treating <!x and tly a* magnitudes which arc 
real, though subject to certain exceptional laws, and at a 
certain point l negate the negation, l.e., I integrate the 
differential formulae, and in place of dx and dy again 
get the real magnitudes x and y, and am not then where 
I was at the beginning, but liy using tins method I have 
solved the problem on which ordinary geometry and al- 
gebra. might perhaps have broken llicir teeth in vain. 

It Is the same, too, in history. All civilised peoples 
begin with the common ownership of the land. With all 
peoples who have passed a certain primitive stage, in the 
course of the development of agriculture this common 
ownership becomes a fetter on production. It is abol- 
ished, negated, and after a longeT or shorter scries of inter- 
mediate stages is transformed Into private property. But 
at a higher stage of agricultural development, brought 
aliout by private properly in land itself, private properly 
in turn becomes a feller on production as is the case 
today, both with small and large landowncrship. The de- 
mand that il also should be negated, that it should once 
again be transformed Into common property, necessarily 
arises. But this demand does not mean the restoration of 
the old original common ownership, hut the institution 
of a far higher and more developed form of possession 
m common which, far from being a hindrance to pro- 
duction, on the contrary for the first lime frees produc- 
hon from all fetters and gives it the possibility of mak- 
,n g full use of modern chemical discoveries and mechan- 
ical inventions. 

Or let us take another example: the philosophy of an- 
hquity was primitive, natural materialism. As such, it 
Was incapable of clearing up the relation between thought 
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degree of inequality, the final point which complete* the 
circle and meets the point from which we set out: 
all private individuals are equal, just because they are 
ciphers, and the subjects have no other law but the 
of their master.” But the despot is only master so long 
as he has power, and therefore when “he is driven on , 
he cannot complain of the use of force.... Force 111310 
tains him in power, and force overthrows him, e ^ fr ^ 
thing proceeds in its right and natural course. n ^ 
inequality is once more transformed into equality, 00 ’ 
however, into the former natural equality of sP ecc * 
primeval man, but into the higher equality of t^e 
contract. The oppressors are oppressed. It is the.neg 3 


of the negation. . , 

Already in Rousseau, therefore, we find not o j 
sequence of ideas which corresponds exactly wj 
sequence developed in Mari's Capital, but that 0 ( 

respondence extends also to details, Rousseau USI 
whole scries of the same dialectical developments as • 
used: processes which in their nature are anta o ° 01 ^ 
contain a contradiction, are the transformation o ^ 
extreme into its opposite; and finally, as the er 
the whole process, the negation of the nega ion. 
though in 1754 Rousseau was not yet able to 
Hegelian jargon, he was certainly, twenty-three ye 
fore Hegel was bom. deeply bitten with the Hege 13 * 
filence, dialectics of contradiction. Logos doctrine, 
logic and so forth. And when Herr DOhring, In W» » J (fl 
licial version of nousseau's theory of equality, Wff ^ 
operate with his victorious two men, he l* 1 mi * ^ 
ready on the inclined plane down which he mint 
helplessly into the arms of the negation of the neg 3 
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ly trying to impute to dialectics. When I say that all 
these processes are the negation of the negation, I bring 
them all together under this one law of motion, and for 
this very reason I leave out of account the peculiarities 
of each separate individual process. Dialectics is nothin,, 
more than the science of the general laws of motion an 
development of Nature, human society and thought. 

But someone may object: the negation that has ta 
place in this case is not a real negation: I negate i F 
of barley also when I grind it down, an insect w en 
crush it underfoot, or the positive magnitude a w tn 
cancel it, and so on. Or I negate the sentence: the rose 
a rose, when I say: the rose is not a rose; and what 
get if I then negate the negation and say: but nt e 
the rose is a rose? — These objections arc in ac 
chief arguments pul forward by the metaphy* J 
against dialectics, and they are eminently "’ orlh ^ ,. on 
narrow-mindedness of this mode of thought, i 
in dialectics docs not mean simply saying no, or 
ing that somettiing does not exist, or destroying ’ (lo 

way one likes. Long ago Spinoza said: Omnls det ^ 

esl negatio - every limitation or determination U 
same time a negation. And farther: the “" d °* " ‘ „„| 
is here determined in the first place by ic g 
secondly by the particular, nature of the P roC *”' , 
not only negate, but alto in tarn labiate the 
unlit therefore 10 conilruct the tint nega p ]: i, 

ireond remaioi or hceomci poniMo. I" ' *“[ J?' , 
depcndi on the particular nature of eac n 
If I grind a grain of barley, or crudi on ln*« • ‘ 

1 liave carried out the lint part of Uie action, t 
made the recond part ImpouiMe. Each clan of 
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therefore has its appropriate form of being negated in 
such a way that it gives rise to a development, and it is 
just the same with each class of conceptions' and ideas. 
The infinitesimal calculus involves a form of negation 
which is different from that used in the formation of 
positive powers from negative roots. This has to be learnt, 
like everything else. The mere knowledge that the barley 
plant and the infinitesimal calculus are both governed 
by the negation of the negation does not enable me either 
to grow barley successfully or to use the calculus; just 
as little as the mere knowledge of the laws of the deter- 
mination of sound hy the thickness of strings enables 
me to play the violin. 

But it is clear that In a negation of the negation which 
consists of the childish pastime of alternately writing 
and cancelling a, or of alternately declaring that a rose 
is a rose and that it is not a rose, nothing comes out of 
t but the stupidity of the person who adopts such a tedi- 
>us procedure. And yet the metaphysicians try to tell us 
hat this is the right way to carry out the negation of the 
legation, if we ever want to do such a tiling. 

Once again, therefore, it is no one but Herr Diihring 
vlio is mystifying us when he asserts tl)3t the negation 
vf the negation is a stupid analogy invented by Hegel, 
*>rrowed from the sphere of religion and based on the 
lory of the fall of man and redemption. Men thought 
ialectically Jong before they knew what dialectics was, 
ust os they spoke prose long before the term prose was 
nown. The law of negation of the negation, which is 
ticonsciousiy operatise in Nature and history, and u»* 
1 It has been recognised, also in our heads, was first 
early formulated hy Hegel. And if Herr Diihring wants 
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to use it himself on the quiet and it is only the name 
which he cannot stand, let him find a better name, u 
if his aim is to expel the process itself from thought, w 
must ask him to be so good as first to banish it from 
Nature and history and to invent a mathematical sjs 
in which — o X — a is not +o* and in which the diffe ' 
tial and integral calculus are prohibited under sescr 


allies. 



XIV. CONCLUSION 


We liave now finished with Philosophy. such other 
phantasies of the future as the Course of Philosophy con- 
tains will be dealt with when we come to Herr Duhr- 
ing’s revolution in socialism. 

What did Herr Diihring promise us? Everything. And 
what promises has he kept? Not one. “The elements of 
a philosophy which is real and therefore directed to the 
reality of Nature and of life,” the “strictly scientific con- 
ception of tlie world, " the “system-creating ideas," and 
atl Herr Duhring's other achievements, trumpeted forth 
to the world by Herr Diihring in high-sounding phrases 
—turn out, wherever we lay hold of them lo he pure 
chorlafonijm. The world schematism which “without in 
any way compromising the profundity of thought, secure- 
ly established the basic forms of being” prosed to be 
an infinitely vulgarised plagiarism of Hegel’s Logic, and 
in common with the latter shares the superstition that 
these “basic forms” or logical categories have led a secret 
existence somehow before and out of the world lo which 
they are “to l>e applied.” The philosophy of nature of- 
fered us a cosmogony whose starting point Is a “selfsame 
state of matter”— a state which can only be conceived 
by means of the most hopeless confusion as to the re- 
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]ation between matter and motion; a state which can 
also only be conceived on the hypothesis of a persona! 
God outside the universe, who alone can help this state 
of matter to atquire motion. In its treatment of organic 
Nature, the philosophy of reality first rejected the Dar- 
winian struggle for existence and natural selection as a 
piece of brutality directed against humanity, and then 
had to re-admit both by the back door ns factors opc f 
ative in Nature though of second rank. And the p 
sophy of reality also found occasion to exhibit, m * 
biological domain, ignorance such as nowadays, v-hen 
one can avoid popular lectures on science, could ari 
he found even among the daughters of the cn 11 
classes.” In the domain of morals and law, the P 
ophy of reality was no more successful in its vu g ’ 
sation of Rousseau than it had been in its previous sup 
fieial plagiarism of Hegel; and moreover, so far os cs 
science is concerned, in spite of all its assurances 
contrary, it displayed ignorance such ns is rarely » 
even among the most ordinary jurists of old Pruss 3 _ 
philosophy “which cannot allow the validity of any 
ly apparent horizon" ts content, in Juridical mat er s, 
a real horizon which i* Identical with the lerri or > 
which the Prussian Landreeht holds sway. ' Ve nre 
waiting for the “earths and heavens of external # 
ward Nature" which this philosophy promised to r 
to us in its mighty revolutionising sweep; just as w ^ 
still waiting for the “final and ultimate truth* an 
“absolute fundamental basis." Tire philosopher 
mode of thought “excludes any tendency to a 
and subjectively limited conception of the world P 
be subjectively limited not only by 



svn to be his extremely defective knowledge, his nar- 
metaphysical mode of thought and his grotesque 
ceit, but even also by his childish personal crotchets, 
cannot produce his philosophy of reality without drag- 
g in his repugnance to tobacco, cats and Jews as a 
wal law valid for the whole of the rest of humanity, 
lulling the Jews themselves. His “really critical stand- 
nt” shows itself in relation to other people by insist- 
ly foisting on them things which they never said 
1 which arc Herr Dithring's very own productions, 
i trashy lucubrations on themes worthy of prtty- 
irgeois philistines, such as the value of life and the 
t way t 0 enjoy life, are themselves so philistine that 
y explain his anger at Goethe's Faust. It was really 
pardonable of Goethe to make a hero of the unmoral 
mt and not of the serious philosopher of reality, 
igncr. 

In short, the philosophy of reality proses to be what 
gel would call “the weakest residue of the German 
•uld-be Enlightenment" — a residue whose tenuity and 
nsparent commonplace character is made more sub- 
■nlial and opaque only by the mixing in of crumbs of 
wutar rhetoric. And now that wc base finished the book 
: are just as wise as we were at the start, and wc ore 
reed to admit that the ‘ ‘new mode of thought," the "con- 
isions and siews which arc original from the foundation 
■wards" and the “system-creating ideas," though they 
ive certainly shown us a great variety of original non- 
nsc, have not provided us with a single line from which 
p might have been aide to learn something. And this 
at\ who pmurs his talents and his wart* to the noise of 
antiats and trumpets as loudly as any market quack. 
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and behind whose great words there is nothing, absolutely 
and completely nothing — this man has the temerity 
to say of people like Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, the 
least of whom is a giant compared with him, that they 
are charlatans. Undoubtedly there is a charlatan— 
who is it? 



POLITICAL ECONOMY 




I. SUBJECT MATTER AND METHOD 


Political economy, in the widest sense, is the science 
of the laws governing the production, and exchange of 
the material means of subsistence in human society. Pro- 
duction and exchange are two different functions. Pro- 
duction may occur without exchange, exchange — being ne- 
cessarily an exchange of products — cannot occur without 
production. Each of these two social functions is sub- 
ject to the action of external influences which are for the 
tnost part peculiar to it and for this reason each has also, 
for the most part, its own special laws But on the other 
hand, they arc constantly determining and influencing 
each other to such an extent that they might be termed 
•he abscissa and ordinate of the economic curse. 

The conditions under which men produce and ex- 
change vary from country to country, and within each 
country again from generation Id generation. Political 
economy, therefore, cannot be the same for all countries 
°nd for all historical epochs. A vast distance separates 
•he bow and arrow, the stone knife and the rare and ex- 
ceptional aels of exchange among savages, from the 
sleam engine of a thousand horse power, the mechanical 
kom, the railways and the Bank of England. The Pata- 
gonians have not got as far as mass production and world 
trade, any more than they has c experience of bill-job* 
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bing or a Stock Exchange crash. Anyone who attempted 
to bring Patagonia’s political economy under the same 
laws as are operative in present-day England would ob- 
viously produce only the most banal commonplaces. Po- 
litical economy is therefore essentially a historical science. 
It deals with material which is historical, that is, con- 
stantly changing; it must first investigate the special JW ' 
of each separate stage in the evolution of production an 
exchange, and only when it has completed this Inves - 
gation will it be able to establish the few very genera 
laws which hold good for production and rschanSf 
general. At the same time, it goes without saying 1 a 
taws which arc valid for definite modes of ‘ , 

and forms of exchange also hold good for all h « • 

periods in which these inodes of production am 
of exchange prevait. Thus, for example, the Intrm ^ 
of metallic money brought into play a series o • 
which remain valid for all countries and historical f|* 
in which metallic money is the medium of e««w » 
Along with the mode and method of j.iwJudio 
exchange in a definite historical society, ami tlx 
conditions which have given birth to this *'* ' ' 
mode and melliod of distribution of the P ro ‘ “ f n 
given. In the tribal or village community w [ ,h f " .. 
ownership of the land— with which, or with t * • ' 
recognisable surrirals of which, oil civilised , 

enter history— a fairly equal distribution of 
matter of course; where considerable fneqtiah f 
trillion among the meml^n of the community U ■ 
this is already an indication that the community » ** 

oiag lo break up. Both large and small scale agrk" ■ 
admit r f very Afferent forms of djvfri!.MJ*»rt. 
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lo tlie historical conditions from which they developed. 
But it is obvious that large-scale fanning always gives 
rise to a distribution which is quite different from that 
of small-scale farming-, that large-scale agriculture pre- 
supposes or creates a class antagonism— -slave-owners 
and slaves, feudal lords and serfs, capitalists and wage- 
workers — while small-scale agriculture does not necessar- 
ily involve class differences between the individuals 
engaged in agricultural production, and that on the con- 
trary the mere existence of a class differentiation indi- 
cates the approaching dissolution of the small-farming 
economy. 

The introduction and wide diffusion of metallic mon- 
ey in a country In which hitherto a natural economy 
lias been universal or predominant is always associated 
with a more or less rapid rcvolutionisation of the former 
mode of distribution and this takes place in such a way 
tbal the inequality of distribution among the individuals 
and therefore the antagonism between rich and poor be- 
comes more and more pronounced. The local handicraft 
production of the Middle Ages, based on the guild, was 
incompatible with big capitalists and life-long wage- 
workers, just os these are inevitably produced by mod- 
em large-scale industry. Hie credit system of lire pres- 
ent day, and the form of exchange corresponding with 
the deselopment of both of them — free competition. 

But with the differences in distribution, class differ- 
ences emerge. Society disidcs into classes: the privileged 
and the dispossessed, the exploiters and the exploited, the 
rulers ami the ruled; and the Stale, which tire primitive 
groups of communities of the same tribe had at first ar- 
med at only for safeguarding their common interests 
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(say, irrigation in the East) and providing protection 
against external enemies, from this stage onwards ac- 
quires just as much the function of maintaining by force 
the economic and political position of the ruling cfe$s 


against the subject class. 

Distribution, however, is not a merely passive result 
of production and exchange; it has an equally important 
reaction on both of these. The development of each'new 
mode of production or form of exchange is at first retarded 
not only by the old forms and the political institutions 
which correspond to these, but also by the old ®od fl 
of distribution; it can only secure the distribution which 
is essential to it in the course of a long struggle. But the 
more mobile a given mode of production and exchange, 
the more capable it is of expansion and deveIopme n , 
the more rapidly does distribution also reach the stage 
in which it gets beyond its mother's control and comes in- 
to conflict with the prevailing mode of production an 
exchange. The old primitive communities which have a - 
ready been mentioned could remain in existence f° r 
thousands of years — as in India and among the Slavs up 
to the present day — before intercourse with the outs e 
world gave rise to the inequalities of property ns a resu 
of which they began to break up. Modern capitalist pro- 
duction, on the contrary, which is hardly three bun re 
year old and has only become predominant since the n- 
troduction of large-scale industry, that is, only in the s 
hundred years, has in this short lime brought about con 
tradictions in distribution— concentration of capital In * 
few hands on the one side and the concentration of I f 
properiytess masses in the big towns on the other 
which must of necessity bring about Its downfall. 
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The connection between distribution and Hie material 
conditions of existence of society at eacli period is so 
much a matter of course that it is always reflected in pop- 
ular instinct. So long as a inode of production is still in 
the rising stage of its development, it is enthusiastically 
welcomed even by those who come ofT worst from its 
corresponding mode of distribution. This was the case 
with the English workers in the beginnings of large-scale 
industry. So long as this mode of production remains 
normal for society, there is general contentment with the 
distribution, and if objections to it begin to be raised, 
these come from within the ruling class itself {Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, Owen) and at first find no response 
among the exploited masses. Only when the mode of pro- 
duction in question has already a good part of its declin- 
ing phase behind it, when il has half outlived its day, 
when the conditions of its existence have to a large ex- 
tent disappeared, and its successor is already knocking at 
the door — it is only at this stage that the constantly in- 
creasing inequality of distribution appears as unjust, it 
is only then that appeal is made from the facts which 
have had their day to so-called eternal justice. From a 
scientific standpoint, this appeal to morality and justice 
docs not help us an inch further; to economic science, 
• moral indignation, however justifiable, cannot serve as an 
argument, but only as a symptom. The task of economic 
science is rather to show the social abuses which are now 
developing as necessary consequences of the existing mode 
of production, but at the same lime also as the indications 
of Its imminent dissolution; and to reveal, within the 
already dissolving economic form of motion, the elements 
o! the future new organisation of production and exchange 
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which will put an end lo tliose abuses. The indignation 
which creates Ihe poet is absolutely in place in describing 
these terrible conditions, and also in attacking those 
apostles of harmony in the service of the ruling class who 
either deny or palliate these abuses; but how little it can 
prove anything for the particular case is evident from the 
fact that in each epoch of all. past history there has been 
no lack of material for such indignation. 

Political economy, however, as the science of lh< 
conditions and forms under which the various human 
societies have produced and exchanged and on this has 
have distributed their products— political economy in t i 
wider sense has slill to be brought into being. Such eco 
notnic science as we have up to the present is n ^ n ° S 
exclusively limited to the genesis and development o 
capitalist mode of production; it begins with the cnl<l u 
of the survivals of the feudal forms of production an 
exchange, shows the necessity of their replacement ) 
capitalist forms, and then develops the laws of the cap a 
ist mode of production and its corresponding form* ^ 
exchange in their positive aspects, that is, the nspec s ^ 
which they further the general aims of society, an 
with the socialist critique of the capitalist mode of p ^ 
lion, that is, with the exposition of its Jaws in their n e B“ 
aspects, with the demonstration that Hi is mode of pr 
tion, through its own development, drives towar * 
point at which it makes itself impossible. Th CT ^ 
proves that the capitalist forms of production an ** c ' ^ 
become more and more an Intolerable fetter on pr u j 
itself, that the mode of distribution necessarily deter ^ 
by these forms has produced a class position w e 
daily becoming more Intolerable— the antagonism, * 
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using from day to day, between capitalists, constantly 
lecreasing in number but constantly growing richer, and 
s roper lyless wage workers, whose number is constantly 
Increasing and whose conditions, taken as a whole, are 
steadily deteriorating; and finally, that the colossal produc- 
tive forces developed within the capitalist system of pro- 
duction, which the latter can no longer master, are only 
waiting to be taken possession of by a society organised 
Cor co-operative working on a planned basis to ensure 
to all members of society the means of existence and of 
the full development of their capacities, and indeed in 
constantly Increasing measure. 

In order to carry out this critique of bourgeois eco- 
nomy completely, an acquaintance with the capitalist form 
of production, exchange and distribution did not suffice 
The forms which had preceded It or those which still exist 
alongside it in less developed countries had also, at least 
in their main features, to be examined and compared. Such 
an investigation and comparison has up to the present 
been made only by Marx, and we therefore owe almost 
exclusively to his researches all that has up to now been 
established on the theory of pre-bourgeois economy. 

Although it first took shape in the minds of a few men 
of genius towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
political economy in the narrow sense, in its positive 
formulation by the physiocrats and Adam Smith, i* 
nevertheless essentially a child of the eighteenth century 
and lakes its place with the achievements of the contempo 
rary great French philosophers, sharing with them all lb 
merits and defects of that period. What we have said o 
the philosophers is also true of the economists of tba 
lime. To them, the new science was not the expression o 
15-1 
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llir comlillini* nml rniulrrmrnt, of Ui«r fpod». J> o1 
expression of eternal Henson; Hie law, of rroduclioa •» 
exchange discovered liy them were not laws of a ,u ® 
rally determined form of these activities, but tleta f 
ill Nnlurr; II. ey were deduced Iren .he iralure »' 

Hid lid. man. ..I.™ caamlned more closely, wa 
die burgher ol dial e|ioclr, in lire dale of Iranadn 1 1 
modern bourgeois, anil Ini nalurc corral, c fl . 

commodiUcs and Hading In ateordanee with me 
rally determined conditions of tliat period. four 

Now Hud we Have acquired sufficient know a w 
maker ol "crilleal foundations." Herr Dolrrt a. 
method an Ilia philosophical Held, it ^ haa® 
for us lo lorclell Ihe way m which he miU ap 

political economy. In philosophy, in so I ( 

were no. .imply drl.el (as in the philosophy 
his conceptions were distortions ol those ■ , J( . 

century. I. was no, a queslion ol hbloriml Uw. 
vclopmenl, hu. ol Iowa .1 N»mre. ^ ^ .1 
relations such as morality and law w by the 

by the actual historical conditions of c °’ ^ 0 , h er 

famous two men, one of whom ^ Ji* 

or did not though .he latter al erna .ve ad „ 

never y.l coma lo pass. IV. ore *,,11. t»» 

go astray it we conclude that Herr Dnhnog ^ 
political economy also on final an nl j pa rrea 

eternal lawn ol Nalurc. and the tl00gg le H 

tautological axioms; that neverthe ess coD(eD t 

again by the hack do., Ihe whole £»* ^ ,.J 

political economy, so far as this phenol* 

lhat he will not develop distribution as ,0 

enon, out of production and exchange. 
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hand U over to his famous two men for them to solve in 
a final form. And os oil these ore tricks with which we arc 
already familiar, our treatment of this question can he ail 
the shorter. 

In fact, even on page 2, Herr Duhring tells us tliat liis 
economics links up with what lias been “ettablithetC in 
his philosophy, and “la certain essential points depends 
on truths of a higher order which have already Veen 
jellied in a higher field of investigation." Us ery where the 
same importQnate eulogy of himself; ci cry where Herr 
Duhring is triumphant at what Herr Duhring has estab- 
lished and put out. Put out, yes, we have seen it to surfeit 
—but put out In the way that people put out a sputter- 
ing candle. 

Immediately afterwards we find "Die most general 
lam* of Nature governing all economics" — so our forecast 
was right. But a correct understanding of past history, we 
are told, can only be given by these laws in so far ns they 
are "investigated in that more precise determination which 
their results have experienced through the political forms 
of subjection and grouping Institutions such as slavery 
and serfdom, along with width » associated their twin 
brother, properly based on force, must be regarded as 
social and economic constitutional forms of a purely po- 
litical nature, and in the world up to now they have consti- 
tuted the frame within which the consequences of Hie 
economic laws of Nature could alone manifest them- 
selves.” 

Tills sentence is the fanfare which, like a leit-motif 
in Wagner's operas, announces the approach of the 
famous two men. But H is more than this : it is the basic 
theme of Herr Dubring's whole book. In the sphere of 
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law, Herr Duhring could only give us a bad translation 
of Rousseau's theory of equality into the language o 
socialism, such as one has long been able to hear more 
effectively rendered in any tavern in Paris where wor e 
foregather. Now he gives us an equally bad S ° C1 “ 
translation of the economists’ laments over the fa si 
of the eternal economic laws of Nature and of t icir 
owing to the intervention of the stale, of force- 
this Herr Duhring stands, deservedly, absolutely 
among socialists. Every socialist worker, no nia . 
what nationality, knows quite well that force only P ^ 
exploitation, but docs not cause it; that J he r , oi . 
tween capital and wage labour is the basis of h F 
tation, and that this arose through purely economic 
and not at all by means of force. ^ 

Then we arc further told that in alt economic ^5*^ 
“two processes, that of production and that of fof 

can be distinguished." Also that J. IJ- Say. no fri ,. 
his superficiality, mentioned in addition b!cto nt 

that of use, of consumption, but that he was wf- 

anything intelligible about it, any more than in ^ 

That exchange or circulation Is, however, o J 
division of production, which covers a . ac}lJ a) 

required for the products to reach the fina ^ 
consumers.— In confounding the two essen J ^ 
though also reciprocally influencing. P rocc53 j” t ,, a{ flic 
tion and circulation, and asserling quile ea J 
asoidance or ttds confusion can only g»»* „,t 

slon" Herr Duhring merely stiows Hat he« ' fR » 

know or does not understand the colossal t he 

which circulation has undergone precisely 



ly years — which is further borne out by the rest 
book. 

t this is not all. After just lumping together produc- 
ed exchange into one, as simply production, he then 
Istribution alongside of production, as a second, 
t external process, which has nothing whatever to 
th the first. Now we have seen that distribution, in 
;isive features, is always the necessary result of the 
etion and exchange relations of a definite society, 
1 as of the historical conditions in which this society 
so much so that when we know these relations and 
ions, we can confidently inlcr the mode of distribu- 
rhich operates in this society. But we sec also that 
rr DDhring does not want to be unfaithful to the 
principles "established” by him in his theories of 
Uy, law and history, he is compelled to deny this 
nlary economic fact, and in fact that lie must deny 
is io smuggle his indispensable two men into 
mics. And ohee distribution lias been happily dc- 
i vA aVi connccWon WiVn production and exc*i\angc, 
great event can come to pass, 
et us first recall how Herr Duhring developed his 
nent in morals and law. He started originally with 
nan. and he said: “one man conceived as being alone, 
vhat is in effect the same, onl of att relation with 
' men, can have no obligations: for such a man there 
he no question of duties but only of his own will.” 
:ihat is this man, conceived as being alone and with- 
obtigaiions, but the unfortunate “primordial Jew 
a” in Paradise, where he is without sin precisely 
ase there is no possibility for him to commit any? 
ever, even this Adam created by the philosophy of 
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reality ii destined to fall Into sin. Alongside of IhU 
there suddenly np|K-nrs— not, It Is trw. nn vnlb np* 
pting tresses, hut n second Adam. And Instantly A ® 
acquires ..bHgatlom and-breaU them. Instead of tn» M * 
his hrollirr os liasing equal rights and clasping ““ 
his breast, he subjects him to his domination, be 
n Slave of hiin-nnd It Is the consequences of this > 
sin, the original sin of the subjection of man. from w 
the world has suffered through the whole course 
history up to the present day— and it Is this, oo, 
mokes Herr Duhring think It Is not svorlh « far T 5 * , 
Incidentally. Herr Dflhrlng considered that ** ^ 
brought the "negation of the negation ~ f ^ e °/ fab , e 
contempt by characterising it as n cop> of tl 
of origlnnl .in end rcdcmplio„-b»t wh«l 
of hit latest version of the same story? ( for ;_ „ 

<r shall have to "come to close quarters. 
expression of the reptile press, with « a ™P Uo ° ^ 
All we can say Is that we prefer the old . Semi 1 “ ^ 

legend, according to which it was worth ocm M, 

the man and woman to abandon the sta e 
and that we leave to Herr D, timing 1* 
of having constructed his original sin w jnto 

Let us now sec how he translates this ori 0 for 

economic terms: “We can get an appropriate b[nson 
the idea of production from the conception er , 

Crusoe who is facing Nature alone with his o- P 
and has not to share with anyone else ... EqJ ^ 
priate for the representation of what is pe r- 

idea of distribution is the conceptual schem muS i 

sons, who combine their economic forces an fornJ 

evidently come to n mutual understan in 0 i 
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their separate shares. In fact nothing more than this 
1c dualism is required to enable us accurately to por- 
some of the most important relations of distribution 
to study their laws in embryonic state in their logical 
ssily. . . . Co-operative working on an equal footing is 
just as conceivable as the combination of forces 
Jgli the complete subjection of one party, who is then 
Jelled to render economic service as a slave or as a 
! tool and is maintained also only as a tool. . . . Be- 
rt the state of equality and that of nothingness on the 
part and omnipotence and one-sided active parlicipa- 
on the other, there is a range of stages which the 
ts of world history have filled in rich variety. A unl- 
al survey of the various historical institutions of 
ce and injustice is here the essential pre-supposi- 
• . and finally the whole question of distribution is 
sformed into a "right of economic distribution." 
v'ow at last Herr Dilhring has firm ground under his 
again. Arm in arm with his two men he can issue 
challenge to his age. But behind this trinity stands 
!hcr unknown man. 

‘Capital has not invented surplus labour. Wherever 
jrt of society possesses the monopoly of the means 
production, the labourer, free or not free, must odd 
lie working time necessary for his own maintenance 
Kira working time in order to produce the means of 
sistence for the owners of the means of production, 
>thcr this proprietor lie the Athenian 
iscan llicocrot, civis Romanus (Roman citizen), Norman 
on, American slaveowner, Wallachian Boyard, land- 

* Noblrman, lilcfifti 
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lord or capitalist.” (Marx, Capital, Vol. I, 2nd edition, 
p. 227.)* 

When Herr Diihring had thus learnt what is the basic 
form of exploitation common to all forms of production 
up to the present day — so far as these have developed in 
class antagonisms — all he had to do was to apply his two 
men to it, and the deep-rooted foundations of the Econom- 
ics of Reality was completed. He did not hesitate for * 
moment to carry out this “system-creating idea." Labour 
without any payment in return, beyond the labour time 
necessary for the maintenance of the labourer— that b 
the point. The Adam, who is here called Robinson Crusoe, 
makes Ids second Adam — Man Friday — drudge incessan 
ly. But why does Friday toil more than is necessary ° r 
his own maintenance? To this question also Marx lias pro- 
vided n parlial answer. But this answer is far loo l 0 "* 
winded for the two men. The matter is settled in a t f cf ' 
Robinson Crusoe “oppresses" Friday, compels him “ ,0 f f n ' 
der economic service ns a slnsc or a tool" and main a |[l 
him “only ns a tool." With this latest “creative idea o 
his, Herr Diihring as it were kilts two birds with oncsl° n ^ 
Firstly he saves himself the trouble of explaining the ” 
ious forms of distribution xvldeh have hitherto exislw , ^ 

differences and their causes; taken In the lump, the) nrc^ 
no account— they rest on oppression, on force. \\* ■' 
have to deal with lids in a moment. In the second p-ac**. ^ 
treatment of the question transfers the whole 
distribution from the sphere of economics to that of m« 
and law. that Is. from the sphere of established nw f 
fact* to the more or less unstable sphere of opinions 


Jljfi, Cap! tel, Vol I, p? SJ»W- 
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sentiments. He therefore no longer has any need to investi- 
gate or to prove things; he can simply go on declaiming, 
and he can advance the claim that the distribution of the 
products of labour should be regulated, not in accordance 
with its real causes, but in accordance with what seems 
moral and just to Herr Duhring. But what seems just to 
Herr Duhring is not at a!! immutable, and is therefore 
very far from being a real truth. For real truths, according 
to Herr Duhring himself, are “absolutely immutable.’’ In 
1868 Herr DQhring asserted — Die Schicksale meiner iozia - 
fen Dcnkschrift , etc.*— that it was “on inherent tendency 
of alt higher civilisations to put more and more emphasis 
on property, and In this, not in confusion of rights and 
spheres of sovereignty, lies the essence and the future of 
modem developments.” And furthermore, he was quite 
unable to see “how a transformation of wage labour into 
another farm of acquisition of means of subsistence is ever 
to be reconciled with the Imoj of human nature ond the 
natural and necessary structure of the body social'' Thus 
in 1808, private property and wage labour ore natural 
and necessary and therefore Just; in 1870, both of these 
arc the emanation of force and “robbery” and therefore 
unjust. And we cannot possibly foretell what in * few 
years’ time may seem moral and just to such a mighty 
and Impetuous genius, so that in any ease we should do 
better, in eonsidering the distribution of wealth, to stick 
to the real, objectis'o, economic laws and not to depend 
on the momentary, changeable, subjective conceptions of 
Herr Duhring as to what is just or unjust. 

If for the Imminent overthrow of the present mode of 

• Thr f Mr «/ 1/p Sunni S/rmtnnt, tttn-T 4- 
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distribution of the products of labour, with its cryiflS 
contrasts of want and luxury, starvation anti detacher; 
wc had no liotlcr guarantee than the consciousness 
this mode of distribution is unjust, and that justice m 
eventually triumph, wc should he in a pretty ha sra 
and wc might have n tong time to wait. The mjs ® 
ttic Middle Ages who dreamed or the coming mine 
were already conscious of the injustice of class c0 
dictions. On the threshold of modern history, 1 ^ . 

dred and fifty years ago, Thomas Miinzer proc a 
loudly to the world. In the English and the Franc 
gcois revolutions the same call resounded— on j - 
And if today the same coll for the abolition ° f . * . g* 
gonisms and class divisions, which up to 183 j, 

working and suffering masses cold, if toaaj ^ 

re-echoed n millionfold, if it takes hold o on 
after another in the same order and in the sam 
of intensity that large-scale industry develops ^ 
country, if in one generation it has gained a s re ^ ^ 
enables it to defy all the forces combined agains ^ ^ 
to be confident of victory in the near future— ^ 
reason for this? The reason is that modern “| cl a- 
industry has called into being on the one han an( j 

rlat, a class which for the first time in history c of . 
the abolition, not of one or another particu a . |egf , 

ganisation, or of one or another particular c ass , o0 
but of classes themselves, and which is in sue > ^ 

that it must carry through this demand or ' s 3 |<, 
level of the Chinese coolie; while this sam l> ^ ^ 

industry lias on the oilier hand brought into * J|)e 

bourgeoisie, a class which has the inonopo y \ ^ j, tt | 

instruments of production and means of su 151 
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which in each boom period and in each crash that follows 
on Us heels proves that it has become incapable of any 
longer controlling the productive forces, which have 
grown beyond its power; a class under whose leadership 
society is racing to ruin like a locomotive whose jammed 
safety-valve the driver is too weak to open. In other 
words, it is because both the productive forces created by 
the modern capitalist mode of production and the system 
of distribution of goods established by it have come into 
burning contradiction with that mode of production itself, 
and in fact to such a degree that, if the whole of modern 
society is not to perish, a revolution of the mode of pro- 
duction and distribution must take place, a revolution 
which will pul an end lo all class divisions. On this tangi- 
ble, material fact, which is impressing itself in a more 
or less clear form, but with invincible necessity, on the 
minds of the exploited proletarians — it is on this fact, and 
not on the conceptions of justice and injustice held by any 
armchair philosopher, that modern socialism’s confidence 
of victory is founded. 
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"In ni) system. th** relation between general poU.r» 
mill |t*i form* of manmt t»w is determined in so drfv * 
mill »t the same time to original a way that II wou * c 
Im* lujwrflumis. In onlfr to facilitate sluJy. to 
special reference lo this point. The formation of P° l * 
relationship* is. historical!!/, the fundamental [act, and - 
economic conditions dependent on this arc only an e 
or a particular ease, mid nro consequently always [a 
the second order. Some of the newer socialist systems ^ 
ns llicir guiding principle. tlie superficial Idea ®f ■ _ 

plcloly reverse relationship, in that they assume tha i” 
leal phenomena are subordinate to and. as it were, P™ 
out of the economic conditions. It is true that these e 
of the second order do exist as such, and are mosl ' 
perceptible nt the present time; but the primitive P 
cnon must be sought in direct political force an 
any Indirect economic power. ^ 

Tli is conception is also expressed in another !*«“» j 
in which Ilcrr Duhring “starts from the pnncip 
tlie political conditions are the determining cause 
economic order and that the reverse relationship 
sents only a reaction of a secondary character ... 
os anyone treats the political grouping no .trough 
sake, os the starting point, but merely as a m 
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which food can be secured, then such a person, however 
radical a socialist and revolutionary he may seem to be, 
must nevertheless be harbouring a hidden portion of 
reaction in his mind." 

That is llerr Duliring’s theory. In this and in many 
other passages it is merely ad\anced, or, so to speak, 
decreed. Nowhere in the three fat volumes is there even 
the slightest attempt to prove it or to disprove the opposite 
point of view. And even if the arguments for it were as 
cheap as blackberries, Herr Duhring would give us none 
of them. For the whole affair has been already proved 
through the famous original sin, when Crusoe made 
Friday his slave. That was an act of force, that is, a polit- 
ical act. And as this enslavement was the starting point 
of and the basic fact underlying all past history and 
inoculated it with the original sin of injustice, so much so 
that in tiro later periods it was only softened down and 
"transformed into the more indirect forms of economic 
dependence”; and inasmuch as "property founded on 
force” which lias been maintained right through up to the 
present day, is likewise based on this original act of en- 
slavement — for these reasons U is clear that all economic 
phenomena must be explained by political causes, that is, 
by Icircc. And anyone who is not satisfied with tlial is a 
reactionary in disguise. 

We must first point out that no one with less regard 
for himself than llerr Untiring could regard this view as 
so scry ‘‘original,” which it Is not in the least. The idea 
that political spectacles are the decisive facts in history 
ts as old as written history itself, and is the main reason 
why So little material has l>een preserved In regard 
to the really progressive evolution of the peoples w-hich 
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has taken place quietly in the background behind these 
noisy scenes on the stage. This idea dominated all th e 
conceptions of historians in the past, and the first bio*' 
against it was delivered by the French bourgeois histor 
ians of the Restoration period; the only “original thin B 
about it is that Herr Diihring once again knows nothing 


of all this. . 

Furthermore: even if we assume for the niomcn 11 
Herr DOhring is right in saying that all past history can 
be traced back to the enslavement of man by man. *’ f 
are still very far from having got to the bottom of I * 
matter. For the question then arises: how did Crusoe c0 
to enslave Friday? Just for the pleasure of doing it? * 
such thing. On the contrary, we see that Friday » * ^ 
pelted to render economic service ns a slave or ns a 
tool and is maintained only os a toot.” Crusoe ens 
Friday only in order that Friday should work for ‘ rU . 
benefit. And how can Crusoe derive any benefit for 
self from Friday's labour? Only through Friday P r 
ing by bis labour more of the necessaries of hie 
Crusoe has to give him to keep him in a fit slate to 
Crusoe, therefore, in violation of Herr Duhrlng s « ^ 
prescription, fakes “the political grouping at * n ^ 
Friday's enslavement ‘‘not for its own sake at ** 
joint, tut merely as a meant through which Jovd « 
secured"; and now let film sec for himself how h * 
the better of hi* lord and master. Duhring 

The childish example specially selected by IK " 1 
rin;f in order to prore Ural force I. J’-i on "j* 
fundamental for." In reality, ll.errfore, pr.r.r. 
i, only the mean., and ttral It- .in. U 
And inasmuch »S the aim t* "more fun* melt a 
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Means used lo secure it, so in history the economic sule 
of the relationship is much more fundamental than the 
political side. The example therefore proves precisely the 
opposite of what it was supposed lo prove. And as in Hie 
case of Crusoe and Friday, so in all cases of domination 
and subjection up to the present day. Subjugation has 
always been — to use Herr Diihring's elegant expression — 
a “means through which food can be secured’’ (taking 
food securing in a very wide sense), and never and 
nowhere a political grouping established “for its own 
sake." It takes a Herr Duliring lo be able lo imagine that 
stale taxes are only “ciTccts of a secondary character/’ or 
that the present-day political grouping of tlie ruling bour- 
geoisie and the ruled proletariat lias come into existence 
“for his own sake," and not as “a means through which 
food can be secured" by the ruling capitalists, that is lo 
say, for the sake of making profits and Hie accumulation 
of capital. 

However , let us get back again to our two men Crusoe, 
"sword in hand," makes Friday his slave. But in order to 
pull it off, Crusoe needs something more besides his sword. 
Not every one can make use of a slave. In order to make 
use of a slave, a man must possess two kinds of things: 
first, the instruments and material for his slave’s labour; 
and secondly, the minimum necessaries of life for him 
Therefore, before slavery becomes possible, a certain level 
. of production must already have been reached and a 
certain inequality of distribution must already have ap- 
peared. And in order that slave labour should become the 
dominant mode of production in a whole society, an even 
far higher increase in production, trade and accumulation 
of wealth was essential. In the ancient primitive commit- 
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nities with common property in the land, slavery cither 
does not exist at all or plays only a very subordinate role. 
It was the same in the originally peasant city of Rome; 
hut when Rome became a “world city” and the ownership 
of the land in Italy came more and more into the han 
of a numerically small class of enormously rich proprif* 
tors, the peasant population was supplanted by a P°P U ■* 
tion of slaves. If at the time of the Persian wars the 
number of slaves in Corinth rose to 460,000 and in Aegios 
to 470,000 and there were ten slaves to every freeman, 
something more tlmn “force” was Involved, namely, “ 
highly developed arts and handicraft industry and 
extensive commerce. Slavery in the United States of I " (, r 
ica was based far less on force than on the English co o 
industry - ; in those districts where no cotton was grown 
which, unlike the border stales, did not breed slaves 
the cotton-growing stales, it died out of itself wit mil 


force being used, simply because it did not pay- 

In calling property as it exists today property foun< < 
on force, and in characterising it os "that form of 0 
hon at the root o/ which tics not merely the e«lusli> 
a fellow man from the use or the natural meant o 
siktenre, but also, what .. far more Jinpo riant, W » 
jugation of I he man for menial work”— In do » * 
Herr Duhring Is therefore making the whole rt a 
Stand on its head. The subjugation of a man for m 
work, m ati its forms, presupposes that the subjugi oi ‘ 
at his disposal the means of labour with the help o ' 
alone he is able to employ the oppressed person an *«■ _ 

ease of sUserr, in add.bon. the means of 
which enable him to keep hit stare *h»e. In »« « 
therefore, it presupposes * }, e possession "f a 
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amount ot properly, in excess ot the average. How did 
this come about? In any case it is clear that it may in tact 
have been robbed, and that therefore it may be based on 
{one, but that this is by no means necessary. It may have 
been got by labour, it may have been stolen, or it may 
have been obtained by trade or by fraud. In fact, it must 
have been first obtained by labour before there was any 
possibility of its being robbed. 

Historically, private property by no means makes its 
appearance as the result of robbery or violence. On the 
contrary. It already existed, even though it was limited 
•o certain objects, in the ancient primitive communes of 
811 civilised peoples. It developed even within these com- 
tnunes, at first through barter with strangers, till it reached 
Ihe form of commodities. The more the products of the 
commune assumed the commodity form, that is, the less 
they were produced for their producers’ own use, and the 
more for the purpose of exchange, the more the primitive 
natural division of labour was replaced by exchange also 
within the commune, the more inequality developed in the 
properly of the individual members of the commune, the 
more deeply was the ancient common ownership of the 
land undermined, and the more rapidly the commune 
developed towards its dissolution and transformation into 
a village of small peasants. For thousands of years Orien- 
tal despotism and the changing rule of conquering nomad 
peoples were unable to change Ibis old form of commune; 
the gradual destruction of their original home industry 
by the competition of products of large-scale industry 
brought these communes nearer and nearer to dissolution. 
Torre was as little involved in this process as in the divid- 
mg up, still now taking place, of the cullivaled land held 
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lit common in the Gehoferschaften * on the Moselle and in 
the llochwald; the peasants find it actually to their advan- 
tage that private ownership of cultivated land should take 
the place of common ownership. Even the formation of 8 
primitive aristocracy, as in the case of the Celts, the 
Germans and the Indian Punjab, took place on the basis 
of common ownership of the land, and at first was n° 
based in any way on force, but on voluntary good 
and custom. Wherever private property developed, 
look place os the result of altered relations of produc on 
and exchange, in the interest of increased production an 
in furtherance of intercourse — that is to say, as a rcs^ 
of economic causes. Force plays no part in this a 
Indeed, it is clear that the institution of private . 
must he already in existence before the 10 er foff 
appropriate another person’s property, and that er ( 
force may be able to change the possessor but c 


create private property as such. 

Nor can we use either force or properly f° undc ^ a 
force to explain the "enslavement of man lot ’ ® ^ 
labour” in its most modern form— wage labour. ^ 
already mentioned the role played in the disso u 10 ^ 

primitive communes, that is, in the direct or 
generalisation of private properly, by the ro( juc 

of the products of labour into commodities OW P f#f 
lion not for consumption by their own P™ d " c " ' r j, y - 
exchange. In Capital, Marx proved with absdut I , 0 
and Herr Duhring avoids even the slightest ^ 

tliis — that at a certain stage of developmen , P ^ 
tion of commodities becomes transformed into < 


• Peasant CnramunHIf*-— Erf. 
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luction, and that at this stage ‘’the laws of appropria- 
or of private property, laws that are based on the 
'.action and circulation of commodities, become, by 
own inner and inexorable dialectic, changed into 
very opposite. The exchange of equivalents, the 
oal operation with which we started, lias now be- 
s tamed round in such a way that there is only an 
rent exchange. This is owing to the fact, first, that 
apital which is exchanged for labour power is itself 
portion of the product of others’ labour appropriat- 
Hhout an equivalent; and secondly, that this capital 
not only be replaced by its producer, but replaced 
ier with an added surplus. ... At first the rights of 
rty seemed to us to be based on a man’s own 
r. ... Now, however [at the end of the Marxian 
tpmentj, property turns out to be the right, on the 
i the capitalist, to appropriate the unpaid labour of 
or its product, and, on the part of the labourer, 
(possibility of appropriating his own product. The 
ilion of property from labour has become the nec- 
consequcnce of a law that apparently originated 
r identity,"* 

other words, even if we exclude all possibility of 
violence and fraud, even if we assume that all 
: property was originally based on the owner's 
ual labour, and that ttirougbout the whole sub- 
t process there was only exchange of equal values 
lid values, the progressive evolution of production 
change nevertheless brings us with necessity to the 
capitalist mode of production, to the monopolisa* 

CopHol, Vo]. J, p 639. 
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lion ol Hie means of production and the means of suti 
sistcnce in the hands of a numerically small class, to lb 1 
degradation of {lie other class, constituting the imtnens‘ 
majority, into propertyless proletarians, to the periodii 
succession of production booms and commercial crises and 
to the whole of the present anarchy of production. The 


whole process is explained by purely economic causes; 
robbery, force, the stale or political interference of any 
kind are unnecessary al any point whatever. “Properly 
founded on force" proves here also to be nothing but the 
phrase of a braggart intended to cover up his lack of 


understanding of the real course of things. 

This course of things, expressed historically, is 
i history of the evolution of the bourgeoisie. If "politic* 
conditions are the decisive cause of the economic order, 
then the modern bourgeoisie cannot have developed n 
struggle with feudalism, but must be the latter’s volun 
tardy begotten pet child. Everyone knows that what too 
1 place was the opposite. Originally an oppressed estate 
liable to pay d-res to the ruling feudal nobility, recruit 
i from serfs amt villeins of every type, the burghers con 
quered one position after another in their conlinuou 
struggle with the nobility, and finally, in the most lug 1 
developed countries, took power in its stead; in Francfi 
by directly overthrowing the nobility; in England, by 
ing it more and more bourgeois, and incorporating 
1 the ornamental head of the bourgeoisie itself. And ® 
did it accomplish this? Simply through a change ta ^ 
“economic order,” which sooner or later, voluntar y ^ 
>as the outcome of struggle, was followed by a chauo 6 ' 

'the political conditions. The struggle of the bourgeo^ 
against the feudal nobility is the struggle of the o 
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inst the country, of industry against landed property, 
money economy against natural economy; and the 
ish-e weapon of the burghers in this struggle was their 
ioitiic power, constantly increasing through the de- 
pment first of handicraft industry, at a later stage pro- 
sing to manufacturing industry, and through the e\- 
ion of commerce. During the whole of this struggle 
deal force was on the side of the nobility, except for 
“riod when the Grown used the burghers against the 
%, in order that the two “estates” might keep each 
r in check; but from the moment when the burghers, 
politically powerless, began to grow dangerous owing 
ieir increasing economic power, the Crown resumed 
(fiance with the nobility, and by so doing called forth 
bourgeois revolution, first in England and then in 
ce. Tlie “political conditions” in France liad re- 
ed unaltered, white the “economic order" had out- 
n them. In political rank the nobleman was every- 
, the burgher nothing; hut from the social stand- 
the burgher was now the most important class in 
'ale, while the nobleman had lost all his social func- 
and was now only drawing in, in (lie revenues that 
to him. payment for these functions which had dis- 
ced. 

it moreover, in all their production the burghers had 
ned hemmed in by the feudal political forms of the 
c Ages, which this production — not only manufac- 
but even handicraft industry— had long outgrown; 
had remained hemmed in by alt the thousandfold 
privileges and local and provincial customs barriers 
had become mere irritants and fetters on produc- 
rhe bourgeois revolution put an end to this. Not 
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however, by adjusting the economic order to suit the poTit- 
ica! conditions, in accordance with Herr Duhring's prin- 
ciple— -this was precisely what the nobles and the king had 
been vainly trying to do for years — but by doing the op- 
posite, by casting aside the old mouldering political rub- 
bish and creating political conditions in which the 
“economic order" could exist and develop. And in thl* 
political and legal atmosphere which was suited to 
needs it developed brilliantly, so brilliantly that the bour- 
geoisie already almost occupies the position filled hy 
nobility in 1789: it is becoming more and more not coy 
socially superfluous, but a social hindrance; It U n 101 * 
and more becoming separate*! from productive 
and becoming more and more, like the nobility In 
past, a class merely drawing In revenues; and it ha* 
complished this revolution In its own poslllon and 
creation of a new class, the proletariat, without any l 101 ’ 1 ' 
pocus of force wfiatever. and in a purely rconomle *** 
liven more: It did not In any way will this result o ^ 
own actions and activities — on the contrary this drvr opr 
of Itself with irresistible force, against the wilt r °* 
trary to the Intentions of ttie bourgeoisie; H* 090 F 
ductive piowers bate grown beyond it* control^ 


with tbe force of a taw of Nature, are driving 


of bourgeois society forward lo min or revolution ^ 
when the bourgeoisie now make their appeal ,)fr * 
order to save the collapsing "economic order** fr ,,m ^ 
final cr»»h. by so doing they only show IhaHhef ^ 
caught in the same II! islon si Herr Dii bring: b<* * ^ 
that ’■jvM^sl cond.tions are the decisive cans* ® ^ 

•ewvrmlc eelef'; they show that ti*y imag'n*. P ^ 
If *tr fKUiag Attn, that tv making the pC i* 
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phenomenon,” “direct political force,” they can remodel 
those “facts of the second order,” Ihe economic order and 
Its inevitable development; and that therefore the eco- 
nomic consequences of the steam engine and the modern 
machinery driven by it, of world trade and the banking 
and credit developments of the present day, can be blown 
out of existence with Krupp guns and Mauser rifles. 
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the producer of more perfect instruments of force, vulgo 
arras, vanquishes the producer of the less perfect instru- 
ment, and that, in a word, the triumph of force is based 
on the production of arms, and this in turn on production 
in general — therefore, on “economic power, 1 ' on the “eco- 
nomic order,” on the material means which force has at 
Us disposal. 

Force, nowadays, is the army and navy, and both, as 
we all know to our cost, are “devilishly expensive." Force, 
however, cannot make any money; at most it can only 
take away money that has already been made — and even 
this does not help very much — as we have seen, also to 
our cost, in the case of the French milliards. In the last 
analysis, therefore, money must be provided through the 
medium of economic production; and so in yet another 
way force is conditioned by the economic order, which 
furnishes the resources for the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the instruments of force. But even that is not all. 
Nothing is more dependent on economic conditions than 
precisely the army and navy. Their armaments, compo- 
sition, organisation, tactics and strategy depend above ali 
on the stage reached at the time in production and com- 
munications. It is not the “free creations of the mind” 
of generals of genius which have revolutionised war, but 
the invention of belter weapons and changes in the human 
material, the soldiers; at the very most, the part played 
by generals of genius is limited to adapting methods of 
fighting to the new weapons and combatants. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, gunpowder 
fame from the Arabs to Western Europe, and, as every 
school child knows, completely revolutionised the methods 
of warfare. The introduction of gunpowder and firearms, 
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however, was not at all an act of force, but a step forward 
in industry, that is, an economic advance. Industry re- 
mains industry, whether it is applied to the production or 
the destruction of things. And the introduction of firearms 
had a revolutionising effect not only on war itself, but also 
on the political relationships of domination and subjec- 
tion. The provision of powder and firearms required 
industry and money, and both these were in the hands of 
the burghers of Ihe towns. From the outset, therefore, 
firearms were the weapons of the towns, and of the rising 
monarchy drawing its support from the towns against the 
feudal nobility. The stone walls of the noblemen's castles, 
hitherto unapproachable, fell before the cannon of the 
burghers, and the bullets of the burghers’ arquebuses 
pierced the armour of the knights. With the armour-clad 
cavalry of the feudal lords, the feudal lords' supremacy 
was also broken; with the development of the bourgeoisie, 
infantry and guns became more and more the decisive 
types of weapons; compelled by the development of guns, 
the military profession had to add to Its organisation a 
new and entirely industrial sub-section, the corps 0 
engineers. 

The improvement of firearms was a very slow process- 
Artillery remained clumsy and the musket, in spite o 
a number of inventions affecting details, was still a c ru e 
weapon. It took over three hundred years before a 
weapon was constructed which was suitable for the equip* 
ment of the whole body of infantry. It was not until ! * 
early part of the eighteenth century that the fltaf-W* 
musket with a bayonet finally displaced the pike in t * 
equipment of the infantry. The fool soldiers of that P^ 
rlod were the mercenaries of princes; they con sister! of 
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most demoralised elements of society, rigorously dis- 
ciplined, but quite unreliable and only held together by 
the whip; they were often enemy prisoners of war who 
had been pressed into service. The only type of fighting 
in which these soldiers could apply the new weapons was 
the tactics of the line, which reached its highest perfec- 
tion under Frederick II. The whole infantry of an army 
was drawn up in triple ranks in the form of a very long, 
hollow square, and moved in battle order only as a 
whole; at the very most, one or other of the two wings 
might move forward or withdraw a little This cumbrous 
mass could only move in formation on absolutely level 
ground, and even then only at a very slow rate (seventy- 
five paces a minute) ; a change of formation during a bat- 
tle was impossible, and once the infantry was engaged, 
victory or defeat was decided rapidly and at a ilnglr 
blow. 

In the American War of Independence, these cumbrous 
lines came up against bands of insurgents, which although 
uol drilled were oil the better able to shoot from their 
rified carbines; these rel>cls were fighting for their sit.il 
interests, and therefore did not dcsrrl like the mercenaries; 
nor did they do the HngUsh the kindness of advancing 
against them also in line and across the open plain, but 
in scattered and rapidly moving troops of sharpshooters 
Under cover of the woods. In such circumstances the line 
was powerless and was defeated hv its Invisible and intan- 
RiWe opponents, righting In skirmishing order was re- 
invented — a new method of warfare which was the result 
of » change In the human material of war. 

The French Revolution completed what the American 
Revolution had l*egun also tn the military sphere t.tke Uie 
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American. the French Revolution could oppose lo the 
•rained mercenaries of the Coalition only poorly trained 
but groat masses of soldiers, the levy of the whole nation. 
Hut these masses had to protect Paris, that is, to hold a 
definite area, and for this purpose victory in open battle 
on n mass scale was essential. Mere skirmishes would not 
achieve enough; a form had to he invented for use by 
large bodies of troops, and this form was found in the 
column. Column formation made it possible for even 
poorly trained troops to move with a fair degree of or- 
der, and moreover with greater speed (a hundred paces 
and more in a minute); it made it possible to break 
through the rigid forms of the old line formation; to fight 
on any ground, and therefore even on ground which was 
extremely disadvantageous to the line formation: to group 
the troops in any appropriate way; and, in conjunction 
with attacks by scattered bands of sharpshooters, to hold 
up the enemy’s lines, keeping them occupied and wearing , 
them out until the moment came for masses held in re- 
serve to break through them at the decisive point in the 
position. This new method of warfare, based on the com- 
bined action of skirmishers and columns and on the par >* 
tioning of the army into independent divisions or arm) 
corps, composed of all types of arms — a meihod brought 
to full perfection by Napoleon in both its tactical a n 
strategical aspects — had become necessary primarily l 14 ' 
cause of the changed material: the soldiery of the French 
Revolution. But it also had two other very important ^pre- 
liminary technical conditions: first, the lighter carriage* 
for field guns constructed by Cribeauval, which a!° n ® 
made possible the more rapid movement now required o 
them; and secondly, the slanting of the butt, which ha 
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hitherto been quite straight, continuing the line ot the 
barrel: introduced in France io 1777, it was copied from 
hunting weapons and it made it possible to shoot at an 
individual man without necessarily missing him. But for 
this improvement it would have been impossible to adopt 
skirmishing tactics, for which the old weapons were 
useless. 

The revolutionary system of arming the whole people 
«as soon restricted to compulsory conscription (with 
substitution for the rich, by payment of money) and in 
this form it was adopted by most of the large states on 
the Continent. Only Prussia attempted, through its Land- 
mehr system, to draw to a still greater extent on the defen- 
sive power of the people. Alter the rifled muzzle-loader, 
which had been improved between 1830 and 1860 and 
made suitable for use in war, had played a brief role, 
Prussia was also the first stale to equip its whole infantry 
with the most up-to-dale weapon, the rifled breech-loader. 
Its successes in 1866 were due to these two factors. 

The Franco-Prussian War was the first in which two 
armies faced each other both equipped with breech-load- 
■ng rifles, and moreover both fundamentally in the same 
tactical formations as m the time of the old smoolh-bore 
flint-locks. The only difference was that the Prussians had 
introduced the company column formation in an attempt 
to find a form of fighting which was belter adapted to the 
new type of arms. But when, at SI. Privat on August 18, 
the Prussian Guard fried to apply the company column 
formation seriously, the five regiments which were chiefly 
engaged lost in less than two houis more than a third of 
their strength {176 officers and 5,114 men). From that 
time the company column formation too was condemned. 
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soldiers. Militarism dominates and is swallowing Europe. 
Bui this militarism also carries in itself the seed of its own 
destruction. Competition of the individual states with each 
other forces them, on the one hand, to spend more money 
each year on the army and navy, artillery, etc., thus more 
and more hastening forward financial catastrophe; and on 
the other hand, to take universal compulsory military 
service more and more seriously, thus in the long run 
making the whole people familiar with the use of arms, 
and therefore making the people more and more able at 
a given moment to make its will prevail in opposition to 
the commanding military lords- And this moment comes 
as soon as the mass of the people — town and country 
workers and peasants — ho* a will. At this point the armies 
of princes become transformed into armies of the people; 
the machine refuses to work, and militarism collapses by 
the dialectics of its own evolution. What the bourgeois 
democracy of 1848 could not accomplish, just because it 
was bourgeois and not proletarian, namely, to give the 
labouring masses a will whose content was in accord with 
their class position — socialism will infallibly secure. And 
this will mean the bursting asunder of militarism from 
within, and with it of all standing armies. 

That is the first moral of our history of modem 
infantry. The second moral, which brings us back again 
to Herr Duhiing, is that the whole organisation and 
method of fighting of armies, and along with these victory 
or defeat, proves to be dependent on material, that is, 
economic conditions; on the human material, and the 
armaments material, and therefore on the quality and 
quantity of the population and on technical development. 
Only a hunting people like the Americans could re-discover 
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destruction. Competition of the individual states with each 
other forces them, on the one hand, to spend more money 
each year on the army and navy, artillery, etc , thus more 
and more hastening forward financial catastrophe; and on 
the other hand, to take universal compulsory military 
service more and more seriously, thus in the long run 
making the whole people familiar with the use of arms, 
and therefore making the people mare and more able at 
a given moment to make its will prevail in opposition to 
the commanding military lords. And this moment comes 
as soon as the mass of the people — town and country 
workers and peasants — has a will. At this point the armies 
of princes become transformed into armies of the people; 
the machine refuses to work, and militarism collapses by 
the dialectics of its own evolution. What the bourgeois 
democracy of 1848 could not accomplish, just because it 
was bourgeois and not proletarian, namely, to give the 
labouring masses a will whose content was in accord with 
their class position — socialism will infallibly secure. And 
this will mean the bursting asunder of militarism from 
within, and with it of all standing armies. 

That is the first moral of our history of modem 
infantry. The second moral, which brings us back again 
to Herr D Miring, is that the whole organisation and 
method of fighting of armies, and along with these victory 
or defeat, proves to be dependent on material, that is, 
economic conditions; on the human material, and the 
armaments material, and therefore on the quality and ' 
quantity of the population and on technical development. 
Only a hunting people like the Americans could re*discover 
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no less than the battalion column and the line; all id 
of exposing troops in any Lind of closed formation 
enemy gunfire was abandoned, and on the German si< 
all subsequent fighting was conducted only in tho 
compact bodies of skirmishers into which the columns ha 
so far regularly dissolved of themselves under a dead] 
hail of bullets, although this had been opposed by tt 
higher officers on the ground that it was contrary to goo 
discipline; and in the same way the only form of most 
ment when under fire from enemy rifles became th 
double. Once again the soldier had been shrewder tha 
the officer; it was he who instinctively found the only wa; 
of fighting which has prosed of service up to now unde 
the fire of brecch-loading rifles, and in spite of oppositioi 
from his officers he carried it through successfully. 

The Franco- Prussian War marked a turning point 
which was of entirely new significance. In the first plan 
the weapons used had reached such a stage of perfection 
that further progress which would base any revolutionis- 
ing influence is no longer possible. Once armies have guns 
which can hit a battalion at any range j! which it can be 
distinguished, and rifles which are equally effective for 
hitting individual man, while loading them lakes K*s* 
time than aiming, then all further improvements are more 
or less unimportant for field warfare. Tlie era of evolution 
is therefore, in essentials, closed in this direction. AnJ 
secondly, this pelted all continental Powers to 

in a m the Prussian Landwehr *1 y 

vnth burden which must bring them 

•(} j ' T ' f -e army lias become the main 

l | in itself; the people* •* 

o provide and feet the 
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But this militarism also carries ui itself the seed of its own 
destruction. Competition of the individual states with each 
other forces them, on the one hand, to spend more money 
each year on the army and navy, artillery, etc., thus more 
and more hastening forward financial catastrophe; and on 
the other hand, to take universal compulsory military 
service more and more seriously, thus in the long run 
making the whole people familiar with the use of arras, 
and therefore making the people more and more able at 
a given moment to make its will prevail in opposition to 
the commanding military lords- And this moment comes 
as soon as the mass of the people — town and country 
workers and peasants — has a will. At this point the armies 
of princes become transformed Into armies of the people; 
the machine refuses to work, and militarism collapses by 
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was bourgeois and not proletarian, namely, to give the 
labouring masses a will whose content was m accord with 
their class position — socialism will infallibly secure And 
this will mean the bursting asunder of militarism from 
within^ and with it of all standing armies. 

That is the first moral of our history of modem 
infantry. The second moral, which brings us back again 
to Herr Duliring, is that the whole organisation and 
method of fighting of armies, and along with these victory 
or defeat, proves to be dependent on material, that is, 
economic conditions; on the human material, and the 
armaments material, and therefore on the quality and " 
quantity of the population and on technical development. 
Only a hunting people like the Americans could re-discover 
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skirmishing tactics — and they were hunters as a result o 
purely economic causes, just as now, as a result of purcl; 
economic. causes, these Yankees of the old Stales hare beet 
transformed into farmers, industrialists, seamen and ir.ex 
chants who no longer skirmish in the primeval forests, 
but instead skirmish all the more etrectively on the field 
of speculation, where they have made considerable prog- 
ress with it also in its mass application. Only a revolution 
such as- the French, which brought about the economic 
emancipation of the burghers and especially of the peas- 
antry, could find the method of the mass army and at the 
same time the tree forms of movement which shattered 
the old rigid lines — the military counterparts of the abso- 
lutism against which they were fighting. And we have seen 
in case after case how advances in technique, as soon as 
they became usable in the military sphere and in fad 
were so used, immediately and almost forcibly produced 
changes in the methods of warfare and indeed revolution- 
ised them, often even against the will of the army com- 
mand. And nowadays any zealous subaltern could explain 
to II err Diihring how greatly the conduct of a war depends 
on the productivity and means of communication of the 
army’s own hinterland as well as of the arena of war. In 
short, always and everywhere it is the economic conditions 
and instruments of force which help “force" to victory, 
and without these, force ceases to he force. And anyone 
who tried to reform methods of warfare from the opposite 
standpoint, on the basis of Diihringian principles, would 
certainly reap nothing but a beating.* 

* Thfi is already perfectly welt known to the Prussian Genet* 1 
Staff. “The bo tit of warfare is primarily the general economic id* 
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9,000 tons and 6,000 to 8.000 horse power, with tevolrtoS 
turrets and four or at most sis heavy guns and with a on 
emended under water into a ram for running down enemy 
vessels; it is a single colossal machine, in which sea 
not only drives the ship at a high speed, but “ lw ' 
the steering-gear, raises the anchor, swings the u ' 
changes the elevation of the guns and loads them. P P, 
out water, hoists and lowers the boats— some 0 
are themselves also steam-driven— and so forth. A 
rivalry between armour-plating and the efficacy 
is so far from being at an end that nowadays a P 
almost always not up to requirements, already out f " ^ 
before it is launched. The modern warship I °° ° J 
product, but at the same lime a specimen I ” od " 
cate Industry, a floating factory-producing mainly 
be sure, a lavish waste of money. The c oun ry in «>* 
large-scale Industry is most highly develope k!sll , 

a monopoly in the construction of these aWP’^ „ 

almost all nussiau and most German ."*•»> l.riV 
are built in England; s^eeable amourpl»t ^ |o 
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Europe which alone are able la make th hj 
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live si™ 7 an ” 0yancc w,,cn we «*« ‘hat, in this compeh- 
s i,: n . ° b , elween armour-plating and guns, tlic war- 

» ****** «o a pitch of perfection which is 

and thn. IM h 0U,rage0Usly cos,,y ond unusable io war,* 
of ‘ * s ’ ru 6Sle makes manifest also in the sphere 
''"arfare those immanent dialectical laws of 
I,!,,.., ° n the Lasi5 of whkh militarism, like all other 
a roe,, i| J dlcnon>cna - « being brought to destruction as 
of its own dosetopmont. 

no! ln CrC ‘ l °°’ ,1,crrf0rc wc scc absolutely clcarlj that H is 
be son '•Ui - Wa ?- lfl ' C ,,lal ,llC prlm,li ' c phenomenon mutt 
econo r - 11 " dirCCl f’ 01 ' 1 '" 1 for « and not in any indirect 
m ! C p ?"‘‘ r -” On the contrary For what in fact docs 
ln forco i,scIf pro'o to lie? economic 
induslr • "i POSSC ' ;s!Qn ° r ,h ® moans of forre in large-scale 
modem’ », naval I>OV ' Cr - w,,ich is dependent on 
Hie P% Pr °' CS ,0 1,0 no ’ a * 0,1 "direct" hut on 

n rar y conditioned l»y economic power, the high 

tor "I ^ rf ^ ,lnR of ,h e Ule.l production of Iirpr »r.V injo.try 
*o Ui n . ... It,r *ttf proprll n C lorpedo, ie,n, t.Vrty 

»»ul4 |J .‘ *' *°“ ,J " r * n ,h, t mnvJal^i 

t-r r fuiT, IO ,h, “ “ m * r««'rTf B J ..moored Uu!r.*, p f\„f, 

£ iTSSig ‘ h ° oU »* t«™* «» tf.« «Hr ... Utt. 
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development of metallurgy, and the command of skillet 
technicians and productive coal mines. 

And yet what is the use of it all? If we put Hen 
Diihring in supreme command in the next naval war, h( 
will utterly destroy all fleets of armoured ships, which 
are the slaves of the economic order, without torpedoes 
or any other artifices, by sole virtue of his “direct force- 


IV. THE FORCE THEORY (CONCLUSION) 

tli !> l 3 ® ircums,ance of Breal importance that in fact 

e domination over Nature, generally speaking (I) only 
proceeded (a domination proceeded 1) through the domi- 
nation over man. The exploitation of landed property in 
racta of considerable size never took place anywhere 
‘ bout the antecedent subjection of man in some form of 
aver} or serfdom. The establishment of an economic 
omination over things has presupposed the political, 
rn. m i econon,ic domination of man over man. How 
In i i* . 6 ,anded proprietor even be conceived without 
Ut . ln ® *_ n Idea also his domination over slaves, serfs, 
an ° mdirecfly enslaved? What could the efforts of 
individual, at most supplemented by those of his family, 
ve signified and ever signify in large-scale agriculture? 
coni mt P ° lla ' ion of ,he land - or ,he extension of economic 
of th H ° n ” * Ca,C csceedin S lhe natural capacities 
hlslnrv . ' dUal - W0S on, y made possible in previous 
0 „ S . P . J' cs| abhshmcnt, either before or simultanc- 
en«i,,. " ” . introduction of dominion over land, of the 
man which this involves. In the later 
:i. _ ° development this servitude was mitigated... 

lahoi MC » n ° rm more highly civilised states is wage 
rontrol Th BrC3, ° r ° r ,c ” desw ra rried on under police 
• inus wage labour provides the practical possi- 
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I'llily of that form of contemporary wraith winch I* 
rr prevented I»y control over wide area* of land and (0 
targe-scale lamb-d properly. Il goes without saying that 
all oilier type* of dittrihulrd wcallh mm I I*c explained 
historically in an analogous way, and I lie indirect de- 
pendence of man on man, which U now Ihe essential 
feature of conditions which from the economic standpoint 
are moil fully developed, cannot he understood and «• 
plained from llielr own nature, hnl only as a somewhat 
transformed heritage of an earlier direct subjugation and 
expropriation." Tims Herr Dtihring. 

Thesis: The domination of Nature (by man) presup- 
poses the domination of man |by man). 

Proof: The exploitation of landed property in tracts of 
considerable size never took place anywhere except by the 
use of serfs. 

Proof of the proof: How can there he large landowners 
without serfs, for the large landowner, even with 
family, could work only a tiny part of Ills property wi 
out Ihe help of serfs. 

Therefore, so ns to prove that man, in order to br*n 
Nature under his control, must first subjugate man, Hei^ 
D [Hiring transforms “Nature" wilhout more ado *n° 
“landed property of considerable size,” and then 
landed property — ownership unspecified — is immedia 
further transformed into the property of a large Ia° 
proprietor, who naturally cannot work his land wi 
serfs. . 

In the first place “domination over Nature” and ® 
“exploitation of landed property” are by no means 
same thing. In industry, domination over Nature is 
ciscd on quite another and much greater scale than 
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agriculture, which is still subject to weather conditions 
instead of controlling them. 

Secondly, if we coniine ourselves to the exploitation 
of landed property on a large scale, the question arises: 
whose landed property is it? And then we find in the early 
history of all civilised peoples, not the “great landlords" 
whom llcrr Duhring interpolates here with one of his 
customary tricks of legerdemain, whicli lie calls "natural 
dialectics," but tribal and village communities with com- 
mon ownership of the land. From India to Ireland the 
exploitation of landed properly in tracts of considerable 
sire was originatly carried out by such tribal and village 
communities; sometimes the arable land was cultivated 
jointly for account of tlic community, and sometimes in 
detached parcels or land temporarily allocated to families 
hy the community, while woodland and pasture-land 
Continued to be used in common. It is once again charac- 
teristic of "the most exhaustive specialised studies" made 
hy Herr Dfihring "in the domain of politics and law" that 
he knows nothing of all this; that nil Itiv work* breathe 
total ignorance of Maurer's epoch-making w rilingv on the 
primitive constitution of the German Mark, the basis of 
all German law, and of the evcr-increasing mass of liter- 
ature, chiefly stimulated Ivy Maurer, which is dcs-oted 
*0 proving the primitive common ownership of the land 
•mong all civilised peoples of Europe and Asia, and 
allowing Hie various forms of its existence and dissolution. 
Just at In the domain of Trench end English law Hc*t 
H flhrlng "himself acquired ell his Ignorance." great at it 
'"at, so It is with his even much greater Ignorance in the 
domain of German law. In this domain live man who fl*e* 
Into well a violent rage over the hmilrd horlron of tin'- 
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versify professors is himself today, a l the very most, 
where the professors were twenty years ago. 

It is a pure “free creation and imagination” on Hew 
Diihring's part when he asserts that landed proprietors 
and serfs were required for the exploitation of landed 
property in tracts of considerable size. In the whole of the 
East, where the commune or the state owns the land, the 


very term landed proprietor is not to be found in the 
various languages, a point on which Herr Dfihring can 
consult the English jurists, whose efforts in India to solve 
the question: who owns the land? — were as vain as those 
of the late Prince Heinrich LXXII of Reuss-Greiz-SchleiU- 
Lobenstein-Eberswalde in his atlempts to solve the question 
of who was the nighl-w-alciiman. The Turks first intro- 
duced a form of feudal ownership of land in the countries 
conquered by them in the East. Greece made its entry 
into history, as far back as the heroic epoch, with a class 


structure which itself was evidently the product of a long 
but unknown previous history; even there, however, the 
land was mainly cultivated by independent peasants; the 
larger estates of the nobles and tribal chiefs were la* 
exception, and moreover they disappeared soon after this 
period. Italy was brought under cullivation chiefly hf 
peasants; when. In the final period of the Homan Hepublic. 


the great estates, the latifundia, displaced the small pea* 
ants and replaced them with slaves, they also replace 
tillage with stock raising, and, as Pliny realised, brought 
Italy to ruin {latifundia Italiam perdidere). During lh* 
Middle Ages, peasant cultivation was predominant throng • 
out the whole of Europe (especially in bringing slrgta 
land Into cullivation); and In relation to the question see 
are now considering it ts of no significance whether these 
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the rnbliory of common land from Uic peasants, b<> 5h “ 
E nglaml and In Germany. But there was another iide er 
to Urn. For every acre of common land which lh « 
landowners brought Into cultivation in England, in. 
land they transformed at least three acres of ar f . 
into shcepruns and eventually even into mere r 

icrr j:T—< »»w«s 

assertion that the bringing Into cultivation of t ^ 

of considerable sire and therefore of practically 
area now cultivated, “never anywhere" I" 1 P“ c 
Ihrotigli the agency of targe laodownen * ^ 

assertion which, as we have seen, pmnPP” nKBBrJ , 
unprecedented Ignorance of hi story. It Is 
ttierefore, for us lo examine here either to „ liIt Ir 

different periods, areas which were already ^ , M 

or mainly cultivable were eullivated by slaves ( ^ ^ 
nourishing period ot Greece) or serfs (« (uoe . 

manors of the Middle Ages) ; or what was the s 
lion of the large landowners at various pern ' MpItct 
And after Herr Biihring has shown us this ^ ^ 
of the Imagination— in which we do no toU(m 0 I 

the conjuring trick of deduchon or , iu „ p haiitlJi 
history is most to be udtnired-he shoufcl : M 
“It goes wilhont saying that all other type 
wealth must be explained lastoncallu i , M 

.nnffl” Which of course saves Mm the troab'e of 
even a single word more on the origin, for 


capital. 


If. with his domination of man . b ^e 
nary condition for the domination of Nature y ^ , h0 
Duhring only wanted to state in a 6 etl 
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pression of encroachments by individuals on the rights 
of others; control of water supplies, especially in hot 
countries; and finally, when conditions were still absolutely 
primitive, religious functions. Such offices ore found in 
primitive communities of every period — in the oldest 
German Mark-communities and even today in India. They 
are natural!}' endowed with a certain measure of authority 
and are the beginnings of stale power, The producli'C 
forces gradually increase; the increasing density of the 
population creates at one point n community of interests, 
at another, conflicting interests , between the separate com - 
mimes, whose grouping into larger units brings about in 
turn a new division of labour, the setting up of organ’ 
to safeguard common interests and to guard against con- 
Hiding interests. These organs which, for the reason that ^ 
they represent the common interests of the whole group. 
hate a special position in relation to each individual com- 
munity— in certain circumstances c\cn one of opposi- 
tion — soon make tticmscls-es even more Independent. 
partly through hcreslity of functions, which romps about 
almost as a matter of course in a world where everything 
happens in a natural way, and partly because they be- 
come more and more Indispensable owing to the Increas- 
ing number of conflicts with the other groups. It ts 
necessary for us to exnmine here how this Independence 
of social functions in relation to society increased with 
time until i! developed Into domination over society; how 
what was originally the servant, where conditions were 
fa » ourabfe, ilevrfoped gradually into the lord; how t f, J* 
lord, on the basis of different conditions, emerge*! si an 
Oriental despot or satrap, the dynast of a Greek tribe, 
chieftain of a Celtic etan, and so on. and to what client 
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conveys is only what everyone knows, namely, that these 
institutions of antiquity are no longer in accord with our 
present conditions and our sentiments, which these condi- 
tions determine. But it does not tell us one word as to 
how these institutions arose, why they existed, and what 
role they have played in history. And when wc examine 
these questions, we are compelled to say — however con- 
tradictory and heretical it may sound— that the introduc- 
tion of slaver)' under the conditions o^that time "as a 
great step forward. For it is a fact that man sprang from 
the beasts, and had consequently to use barbaric and al- 
most bestial means to extricate himself from barbarism. 
The ancient communes, where they continued to exist, 
have for thousands of )cars formed the basis of the most 
barbarous form of state, Oriental despotism, from India 
•o Russia. It was only where these communities dissolved 
that the peoples made progress of themselves, and their 
(lrst economic advance consisted in the increase and de- 
velopment of production by means of slave labour. It is 
dear that so long as human labour was still so lilllc pro- 
ductive that it provided but n small surplus over and 
above the necessary means of subsistence, any increase 
of the productive forces, extension of trade, development 
of the stale and of law, or beginning of art and science, 
"as only possible by means of a grealcr division of Ja- 
ipur. And the necessary basis for this was the great divi- 
tlon of labour between the masses discliarging slmpte man- 
ual labour and the few privileged persons directing la- 
I'Out, conducting trade and public ft flairs, and, at a later 
*lage, occup)ing themselves willi art and science. The 
simplest and most natural form of this division of labour 
"as in fad slavers - . In the historical conditions of the 
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anciciil world, and particularly of Greece, lire ndrance to 
n society linked on class antagonisms could only be ac- 
complished in (lie form of slavery. This was on advance 
even for Hie slaves; the prisoners of war, from whom the 
mass of the .liases was recruited, now at least kept their 
Uses, instead of being killed as they had keen before, or 
even roasted, os at a still earlier period. 

We may odd ot tills point tlial all historical antagon- 
isms between exploiting and exploited, ruling and op- 
pressed classes to this very day find their explanation in 
this same retatis-ely undesdojM.il productivity of human la- 
bour. So long as the (cally working population was so 
much occupied In llicir necessary’ labour that they ha 
no time left for looking after the common affairs of s°" 
ciely — the direction of labour, affairs of the state, eg 3 
matters, art, science, etc. — so long was it always n*** 8 
sary that there should exist a sj>ecial class, freed from 
actual labour, to manage these affairs; and this class ne ' e 
failed to impose a greater and greater burden of labour, 
for its own advantage, on the working masses. Only 
immense increase of the productive forces a *| a J n * 
through large-scale industry made it possible to dis n 
ute labour over all members of society without 
tion, and thereby to limit the labour time of each » * 
vidual member to such an extent that alt have an0II “ 
free time left to take part in the general— both theor^ 
'ical and practical — affairs of society. It is on y n 
therefore, that any ruling and exploiting class has 
come superfluous and even a hindrance to socia e 
opment, and it is only now, too, that it will be inexora . 
abolished, however much it may be in possession o 
“direct force.” 
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When, therefore, Herr Diihring turns up 1m nose 
the Greek world because il was founded on slavery, 
might with equal justice reproach tire Greeks with tv 
tag no steam engines and electric telegraphs And wt 
he asserts that our modem wage-serfdom can only be 
plained as a somewhat transformed and mitigated he 
age of slavery, and not from its own nature (that is fr 
the economic laws of modern society), cither this © 
means that both wage labour and slavery are forms 
subjection and class domination, which every child kno 
or it Is false. For with equal justice wc might say that vv 
laliour could only be explained ns a mitigated form 
cannibalism, which is now established as having been 
universal primitive form of disposal of vanquished 
cmie*. 

The role plajed in history by force as contrasted v 
economic development is now clear, in the first p! 
all jtolUieat power is originally based on an economic, 
cial function, amt increases in proportion as the mem' 
of society, through the dissolution of the primitive c 
muifity. lwcomc transformed into private producers, 
thus become more and more separated from tlic ndn 
strators or the common functions of society. Secor 
after the political force has made itself independen 
relation to society, and lias transformed itself fron 
sen ant Into Us master, it can work tn fwo diffmn 
rtdions Ihlhcr it works in the sense and in the <1 
lion of the normal economic development in which 
no conflict arises lietwccn them, the economic devi 
mrnt being accelerated. Or. force works against 
nomie development; in this ease, as a rule, with hut 
exceptions, force succumbs to it. These few excep 
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are isolated cases of conquest, in which barbarian con* 
querors have exterminated or driven out the population of 
a country and have laid waste or allowed to go to ruin 
productive forces which they did not know how to use. 
This was what the Christians in Moorish Spain did with 


the major part of the irrigation works on which the 
highly-developed agriculture and horticulture of ihe 
Moors depended. Every conquest by a more barbarian peo- 
pie naturally disturbs the economic development and de- 
stroys numerous productive forces. But in the Immense 
majority of cases where the conquest is permanent, l f 
more barbarian conqueror has to adapt himself to t f 
higher “economic order” resulting from the conquest, * 
is assimilated by the vanquished and in most cases 
has even to adopt their language. But where opart, ro 
cases of conquest — the Internal stale power of n conn ^ 
stands in opposition to its economic development, 
a certain stage has occurred with almost esery po ‘ 
power in the past, the contest has always ended * 
downfall of the political power. Inexorably and « 
exception the economic evolution has forced ’ . 

through — sve have already mentioned the latest an< 
striking example of this: the Great French Res© 

If, in accordance with Herr IJuhrings theory, » f 
omic order and with it the economic constitution 
given country were dependent limply on polities • 

U Is absolutely Impossible !<> understand why ^ 

William IV after 1818 could not •urcred. Imp* f 
“magnificent army.” in grafting the mediaeval gw' ^ 
other romantic whims on to the railways, t e * ^ 

giaes and the large-scale Industry which 
vetoping In his country; or why the ts»r of R ,m ‘ * 
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is certainly even much more powerful, is not only un 
to pay his debts, but cannot even maintain Iiis “fo 
without continuous loans from the “economic order 
Western Europe. 

For Herr Duhring force is the absolute evil; the 
act of force is for him the original sin, his whole ex 
lion is a jeremiad on the contamination, which 
brought about, of nil subsequent history by this ori 
sin; a jeremiad on the shameful perversion of ail na 
and social laws by this diabolical power, force, 
force, however, plays another role in history, a re 
lionary role; that. In the words of Mars, it is the mil 
of every old society which is pregnant with the new 
it is the instrument by the aid of which social move 
forces its way through and shatters the dead, fossi 
political forms — of this there is not a word in Herr 1 
mg. It is only with sighs and groans that he admi 1 
possibility that force will perhaps bo necessary fo 
overthrow of the economic system of exploitation — i 
tunalcly, because all use of force, forsooth, demoi 
the person who uses it. And this in spite of the imi 
moral and spiritual Impetus which has resulted 
every victorious resolution! And this in Germany, 
a violent collision — which indeed may lie forced < 
people — would at least hate Hie advantage of wipii 
the servility which lias permeated the national con; 
ness as a result Of the humiliation of tire Thirty 
War. And this parsons' mode of thought — lifeless, 1 
ami impotent — claims to impose itself on the roost t 
lionary party which history has known' 
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chow thought good enough for the young Saxon peas- 
ants of his time, are served up to us by fieri Dilhring on 
page 14 and the following pages of his Course, as the 
“absolutely fundamental basis” of the most up-to-date 
political economy. 

‘‘Unman needs as such have their natural laws, and 
their expansion is confined within limits which can only 
be transgressed by unnatural acts for a time, until these 
acts bring their consequences in nausea, boredom with 
life, decrepitude, social mutilation and finally salutary 
annihilation Amusement consisting purely of pleas- 

ures without any further serious aim soon makes one 
blasd, or, what amounts to the same thing, exhausts oil 
capacity to feet. Real labour, in some form or other, is 
therefore the natural social law of healthy beings. . . If 
instincts and needs were not provided with counteracting 
effects, they could bring us hardly even a childish exist- 
ence, lei alone a historical evolution towards a richer life. 
If they could find satisfaction without limit and without 
trouble they would soon exhaust themselves, leasing an 
empty existence in the form of boring intervals lasting 

until they were felt again From every point of view, 

therefore, the fact that the satisfaction of the incline's 
and passions depends on the surrounding of economic 
obstacles is a salutary basic law of both external Nature 
and the inner nature of Man*' — end so on, and so forth- 
It can be seen that the commonest commonplaces of the 
worthy Rochow are celebrating their centenary In Herr 
Duhring, and moreover as "the deeper foundation** of the 
one and only really critical and jei*ntific “soelalitarlan 
ss-stem,” 

Mllh the foundations thus laid, Herr Duhring can 
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societies? la order to drag wealth from the domain of 
economies over info that of morals. Domination over 
things is quite all right, but domination over men is an 
evil thing; and as Herr Duhring has precluded himself 
from explaining the domination over men by the domina- 
tion over things, he can once again do an audacious trick 
and in a trice explain domination by his beloved force. 
Wealth, as domination over men, is “robbery” — and with 
this we are back ag3in al a corrupted version of Proud- 
hon's ancient formula: “Properly is theft,” 

And so we have now fortunately brought wealth un- 
der the two essential aspects of production and distribu- 
tion; wealth as domination over things — production 
wealth, the good side; wealth as domination over men — 
distribution wealth up to the present day, the bad side, 
away with fit Applied to the conditions of today, thU 
runs: The capitalist mode of production is quite good and 
can remain, but live capitalist mode of distribution is no 
good and must be abolished. Such is the nonsense which 
comes of writing on economics without even having 
grasped the connection between production and distribu- 
tion. 

After wealth, salue Is defined as follows: “Value is 
ttie worth which economic things and services have in 
commerce.” This worth corresponds to “the price Or any 
other equivalent name, for example, wages.” In other 
words, value fs price. Or rather, so as not to do Herr 
Duhring on injustice and in order to give the absurdity 
of lilt definition os far as possible in his own words: value 
are prices. For he says on page 19: “value, and the prices 
expressing It In money" — thus himself stating that the 
same value has very different prices and consequently also 
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proceed to build. Applying the mathematical method, h 
first gives us, following the ancient Euclid's example, 
series of definitions. This is all the more convenient be 
cause it enables him from the start to contrive his defi 
nitions in such a way that what is to be proved wit! 
their help is already partially contained in them. And w 
wc Icam at the outset that the governing concept in *11 
past economics is wealth and tliat wealth, as it has been 
understood and ns it has developed its sway in the artaa! 
past history of the world, is “economic power ovrr men 
and things." This Is doubt}' falsr. In the first place the 
wealth of the old tribal and sillage communities of sob- 
quity was in no sense a domination over men. And 
ondly, even in societies niosing in class antagonisms, b 
so for as wealth Includes domination over men, it h 
mainly and nlmost exclusively a domination oser men H 
virtue of, and through the intermediary of, the domina- 
tion over tilings. Trom the vers- early period when 
* ‘ of slases ami the exploitation of slaves beca^ f 
□ nches ot business, the exploiters of slave 
o buy the slases, acquiring control ° Tff I”*’* 
■h t eir prior control of tilings, of the F llff ‘ 3 


his means of subsistence and 

p tan! 


i ghoul the Middle Ages hrge V 


ehminar} comtitlon by 
y came to base quit rent P* 9 ** 

* . 1 . .~»r-ot.l 

y Ol 


tes men esrlushely bv m«r>» 
at its disposal. . f 

lakes Herr Puhring fonc^t " 
i, and why has be t» •'* ,f 
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societies? In order to drag wealth from the domain 
economics over into that of morals. Domination os 
things is quite all right, but domination over men is 
evil thing; and as Iterr Duhring has precluded hints 
from explaining the domination over men by the domi; 
tion over things, he can once again do an audacious tr 
and in a trice explain domination by his beloved foi 
Wealth, as domination over men, is "robbery" — and w 
this we are back again at a corrupted version of Pro 
hon’s ancient formula: “Property is theft." 

And so we have now fortunately brought wealth 
dcr the two essential aspects of production and distr 
tion; wealth as domination over things — produc 
wcaUlv, the good side; wealth as domination over m< 
distribution wealth up to the present day, the bad 
away with HI Applied to Ihe conditions of today, 
runs: The capitalist mode of production is quite good 
can remain, but the capitalist mode of distribution 
good and must be abolished. Such is the nonsense \ 
comes of writing on economics without even h 
grasped the connection between production and dis 
tion. 

After wealth, value is defined as follows: “Vs 
the worth which economic things and services h« 
commerce." This worth corresponds to “the price « 
other equivalent name, for example, wages." la 
words, value is price. Or rather, so as not to d< 
Duhring an injustice and in order to give the ob 
of his definition as far as possible in his own words 
are prices. For he says on page 19: “value, and th> 
expressing it in money” — thus himself staling t! 
same value has very different prices and consequen 
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(‘quad) ninny different values. If Hegel had no! died Ion? 
np«, hr would hang himself; willi nil hts theologi: he 
could no! have concrivrd this value which has as many 
different values os i( has prices. II requires someone with 
Hie audacity of Herr Dfihring |o l>cgin laying a new and 
more profound foundallon for economics wilh Ihc decla- 
ration Hull there is no other difference between price and 
value hut that one is expressed in money and the other 
is not. 

Hut all this still docs t*»l tell us what value Is, and still 
less by what II is determined. Herr Dfihring has therefore 
to come forward with further explanations. “In general, 
the basic law of comparison and evaluation, on which 
value and the prices expressing it in money depend, be- 
longs in the first place to the sphere of pure production, 
apart from distribution, which only afterwards introduces 
a second element into Ihc concept of value. The greater 
or lesser obstacles which the variety of natural conditions 
places in the way of efforts directed to procuring things 
necessitating a greater or lesser expenditure of economic 
force, determine also . . . the greater or lesser value 1,1,1 
this is appraised according to “the resistance opposed h) 
Nature and circumstances to the procuring of things - 
The extent to which we put our own force into them 
(tilings) is the immediate determining cause of the c*f* ( 
cnce of value in general and of its particular magnitude- 
In so far as there is a meaning in this, it is: The vai 
of a product of labour is determined by the labour time 
necessary for its production; and we knew that long 
even without Herr Dfihring. Instead of stating the » a ^ 
simply, he has Jo twist it into an oracular saying- H ** 
simply false that the extent to which anyone put* ” 
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force info anything (lo keep to the bombastic style) is the 
immediate determining cause of value and of the magni- 
tude of value. In the first place, it makes a difference 
what thing the force is put into, and secondly, how the 
force is put into it. If our “anyone” makes a tiling which 
has no use value for other people, his whole force does 
not produce an alom of value; and if he insists on pro- 
ducing by hand an object which a machine produces 
twenty times cheaper, nineteen-twentieths of the force he 
puts into it produces neither value in general nor any 
determinate magnitude of value in particular. 

Moreover it is an absolute distortion to trausform pro- 
ductive labour, which creates positive products, into a 
merely negative overcoming of a resistance. In order to 
get a shirt we should then have to set about it somewhat 
as follows ■ Firstly we overcome the resistance of tile cot- 
ton-seed to being sown and to growing, then (he resUtancc 
of the ripe cotton to being picked and packed and trans- 
ported, then its resistance to being unpacked and carded 
and spun, further the resistance of the yam to being 
woven, then the resistance of the cloth lo being bleached 
anil sewn, and finally the resistance of the completed shirt 
to being put on. 

Why all this childish perverting and perversion'' In 
order, by means of the “resistance," to pass from the “pro- 
duction value," the true but hitherto only ideal value, to 
the “distribution value,’* the value falsified by force which 
has been the sole form of its existence in past history: “In 
addition to the resistance offered by Nature . . . there is 

yet another, a purely social obstacle An obstructing 

power steps in between man and Nature, and this power is 
once again man. Man, conccis'cd as alone and Isolated 
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faces Nature as a free being. . . . The situation is different 
as soon as we think of a second man who, sword in hand, 
holds the approaches to Nature and its resources and de- 
mands a price, whatever form it may take, for allowing 
access. This second man ... so to speak, puts a tax on 
the other and is thus the cause of the value of the object 
striven for being greater than it might have been but f° r 
this political and social obstacle to the procuring or pro- 
duction of the object. . . . The particular forms of this arti- 
ficially enhanced value of things arc extremely manifo 
and they have their natural accompaniment in n corres 
ponding forcing down of the value of labour...- I* 
therefore an illusion to attempt to regard value in n< ^ an< * 
ns an equivalent in the proper sense of this term, M - 
ns something which is of equal worth, or ns a relation 
exchange arising from the principle that sendee an co 

ter-scrvlcc are equal On the contrary, the criterion 

a correct theory of %’nlue will be that the most P en 
principle of evaluation conceded in the theory ' 
correspond with the special form of worth whlc 
on the constraint of distribution. This form 
the social system, while economic value proper can ^ 
lies production salue measured in relation to ^ a,lir | fl 
in consequence of Mils will only change with « ,an 
Ihe obstacles to production of a purely natural » n< 
nicat kind.” „ |,« 

Tlie value which a thing has In practice, ace"' 1 ‘ * 
Herr DShring, therefore consists of two parti: : fl" ■ 
labour contained In It. and secondly, the ' 

imposed "sword in hand.” fn other words, va ue 
tiee today is a monopoly price. Now If, In g 

with Hits theory of value, alt commodities have 
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monopoly price, there are only two possible alternatives. 
Either each individual loses again as a buyer what he 
gained as a seller; in this case the prices have changed 
their names, but in reality — in their mutual relationship — 
have remained the S3nte; everything remains as beiorc, 
and the far-famed distribution \atue is a mere illusion. 
Or, on the other hand, the alleged additional tax repre- 
sents a real sum of value, namely, the sum of value pro- 
duced by the labouring, value-producing class but appro- 
priated by the monopolist class, and then fins sum of 
value consists merely of unpaid labour; in this case, in 
spile of the man with the sword in his baud, in spite of 
the alleged additional tax and the asserted distribution 
value, we come once again to the Marxian theory of 
surplus value. 

But let us look at some examples of the famous “dis- 
tribution value." On page 135 and the following pages we 
find; 

“The determination of prices by means of individual 
competition must also be regarded as a form of economic 
distribution and of the mutual imposition of tribute ... 
if the supply of any necessary commodity is suddenly re- 
duced to a considerable extent, this gives (lie sellers a 
disproportionate power of exploitation . . what a colossal 
increase in prices this may produce is shown particularly 
by those abnormal situations in which the importation of 
necessary articles is cut off for any length of time" and 
so on. Moreover, even in the normal course of things vir- 
tual monopolies exist which make possible arbitrary price 
Increases, as for example with the railway companies, the 
companies for supplying towns with water and gas, etc. — 
It has long been known that such opportunities for mo- 
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nopolistic exploitation occur. flut lliat flic monopoly prices 
lime pro<tnrc are no! to rank os exceptions and special 
cases, liut precisely ns classical examples of the deferml- 
nalinn of values in operation today — this is new. How are 
the prices of tlir necessaries of life determined? Herr 
Duliriug replies: Go into n beleaguered city from which 
.supplies have been cut off, and ask for yourself! What ef- 
fect tins competition on the dclcrminalion of market 
prices? Ask flic monopolists — they will tell you all about id 
For that matter, even in the case of these monopolies, 
the man with the sword in his hand who is supposed to 
stand behind them is not discoverable. On the contrary- 
In beleaguered cities as a rule the man with the sword, 
the commandant, if he does his duly, very soon puts an 
end to the monopoly and roquisilions the monopolise 
supplies for the purpose of equal distribution. And e 
men with the sword, when they have tried to fabricate * 
"distribution value,” base reaped nothing but bad hus 
ness and financial loss. With their monopolisation of t c 
East Indian trade, the Dutch brought botli their monopo J 
and their trade to ruin. The two strongest govern men 
which have ever existed, the North American revoluti 
ary government and the French National Convention, ** 
tured to fix maximum prices, and they failed misera ^ 
For some years now, the Russian government has 
trying to raise the exchange rate of Russian paper rn i ° n .^ j 
which it is lowering in Russia by the continuous er ^ !SS1 Qj 
of irredeemable banknotes, by the equally continue ^ 
buying up in London of bills of exchange on Hussi3-^ 
has had to pay for this pleasure in the last few years s 
sixty million rubles, and the ruble now stands at un ^ 
two marks instead of over three. If the sword '-as 
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magic economic powers ascribed to it by Herr Diihring, 
vrhy is it that no government has been able to succeed 
in permanently compelling bad money to have the “distri- 
bution value” of good money, or assignats to have the 
“distribution value” of gold? And where is the sword 
which is in command of the world market’ 

Tli ere is also, we are told, another principal form in 
which the distribution value facilitates the appropriation 
of other people’s services without any counter-services, 
(his is possession-rent, that is to say, ground rents and the 
prollts on capital. Foe the moment we merely record this, 
to enable us to state that this is all that we learn of this 
famous “distribution value"— all? No, not quite alt. Listen 
to this: 

‘‘In spite of the twofold standpoint which appears in 
the recognition of a production value and a distribution 
value, there is nevertheless always underlying these some- 
thing in common, that thing owing to which all vaiues 
exist and by which they are therefore measured. The im- 
mediate, natural measure is the expenditure of force, 
and the simplest unit is human force in the crudest sense 
of the term. This latter depends again on the existence- 
time whose sel/-maintenancc in turn represents the over- 
coming of a certain sum of obstacles to nutrition and life 
Distribution or appropriation value is only present in pure 
and exclusive form where the power to dispose of unpro- 
dueed tilings, or, to use a simpler expression, these things 
themselves, are exchanged for products or things of real 
production value. The identical element which is indicat- 
ed and represented in every expression of value, and 
therefore also in the portions of value which are appro- 
priated through distribution without counter-service con- 
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sUH therefore in lltc expenditure of human force, which 

. . . limit embodiment in each commodity.” 

Now wlial have \vc to say to this? If all commodity 
values arc measured by tfic expenditure of human force 
embodied in them, what becomes of the distribution value, 
the price-increment, the additional lax? It is true that 
Herr Dull ring tells us that even unproduced things— 
things which consequently cannot have a real value— 
he given a distribution value and exchanged against 
tilings which have been produced and have value. But at 
the same time he tells us that all values — consequently 
even pure and exclusive distribution values — consist in d> e 
expenditure of force embodied in them. Unfortunately^® 
arc not told how on expenditure of force can find emb 
ment in an unproduccd thing. In any case one P° ^ 
seems to emerge clearly from all this medley of value 1 * 
that distribution value, the price surcharge on commo “ 
imposed as a result of social position, and the la* k” 
by virtue of the sword, all once more amount to n0 ’ 
the values of commodities arc determined solely hj _ 
expenditure of human force, vuUjo labour, which 13 ^ 
embodiment in them? So, apart from ground rent on ^ 
few monopoly prices, Herr Diihring says the same, t 0 
in vaguer and more confused terms, as the much ecn^ 
Ricardo-Marxian theory of value said long ago i° a c 
er and more precise form? 

He says it, and in the same breath he says t e 
posite. Marx, taking Ricardo’s investigations as his 
ing-point, says: The value of commodities is 
by the socially necessary general human labour ern ^ 
in them, and this in turn is measured by “ u ” ^ 
Labour is the measure of all values, but labour » ,sc 
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no value. Ilerr Duhring, ailer likewise pulling forward, 
in his clumsy way, labour as the measure of value, con- 
tinues: “This depends again on the existence-time whose 
self-maintenance in turn represents the overcoming of a 
certain sum. of obstacles to nutrition and life." Let us 
ignore the confusion, due purely to his desire to be orig- 
inal, between labour time, which is the only thing that 
matters here, and existence-time, which has never yet 
created or measured values. Let us also ignore the false 
“soclalltariau” impression which the “self-maintenance" of 
this existence-time is intended to create; so long as the world 
lias existed and so long as it continues to exist every in- 
dividual! must maintain himself in the sense that he Ami- 
self consumes the means of subsistence. Let us assume 
that Herr Duhring might have expressed himself precisely 
and in economic terms, and then the sentence quoted 
either means nothing at all or it must mean; The value 
of a commodity is determined by the labour lime em- 
bodied in it, and the value of this labour time by the 
means of subsistence required for the maintenance of the 
labourer for this time. And, in its application to present- 
day society, this means; the value of a commodity is 
determined by the wages contained in it. 

And this brings us at last to what Herr Duhring is 
really trying to say. The value of a commodity is deter- 
mined, in the phraseology of vulgar economics, by the 
cost of production; Carey, on the contrary, ‘‘brought out 
the truth that it is not the costs of production, but the 
costs of reproduction, which determine value" ( Critical 
History, p. 401). We shall deal later with these production 
or reproduction costs; at the moment we only note that, 
as is well known, they consist of wages and profit on 
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capital. Wages represent the "expenditure of force” em- 
bodied in commodities. Hie production value. Profit rep- 
resents the tax or price-increment imposed by the capital- 
ist through his monopoly, by virtue of Hie sword in his 
hand — the distribution value. And so the whole contradic- 
tory confusion of the Duhring theory of value is ulti- 
mately resolved into the most beautiful harmonious clarity. 

The determination of the value of commodities by 
wages, which in Adam Smith still frequently appeared 
side by side with Its determination by labour time, has 
been discarded from scientific economics since Ricardo, 
and nowadays only survives in vulgar economics. It is pre- 
cisely the shallowest sycophants of the existing capitate* 
order of society who preach the determination of value 
by wages, and along with this, describe capitalist pro • 
also as a higher form of wages, as the wages of forbear 
ance (reward to the capitalist for not frittering away cap- 
ital), as the premium on risk, as the wages of manage- 
ment, etc. Herr DOhring only differentiates himself fr° m 
these by declaring that profit is robbery. In other wo s ‘ 
Herr Diihring bases his socialism directly on the doctrines 
of the worst sort of vulgar-economics. And Iris socialism 
worth just as much as this vulgar-economics; they 0 
stand and fall together. j 

It is however clear that what a labourer produces 
what he costs are just as much different things as " 
a machine produces and what it costs. The value crea 
by a labourer in a twelve-hour working day has not ^ 
in common with the value of the means of subsi< - ^ 
which he consumes in this working day and the 
ponding period of rest. In these means of subsistence ^ 
may be embodied three, four or seven hours of * 
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lime, varying with the stage of development readied in 
the productivity of labour. If we assume that seven hours 
of labour were necessary for their production, then the 
theory of value of vulgar economics which llflrr Dubiing 
has accepted proves that the product of twelve hours of 
labour has the value of the product of seven hours ©t 
labour, that twelve hours of labour are equal to seven 
hours of labour or fhat 12=7. To put it even more plainly: 
a labourer working on the tand, no matter under what 
social relationships, produces iu a year a certain quantity 
ot grain, say silly bushels of wheat. During this time he 
consumes a sum of value which can be expressed as forty- 
five bushels of wheat. Then the sixty bushels of wheat 
have the same value as the forty-five bushels, and that on 
the same market and with other conditions remaining ab- 
solutely identical; in other words, sisty=forty-fivc. And 
this styles itself political economy I 

The whole development of human society beyond the 
stage of brute savagery begins from the day when the la- 
bour of the family created more products than were nec- 
essary for its maintenance, from the day when a portion 
of labour could be devoted to Ihe production no longer of 
llie mere means of subsistence, but of means of produc- 
tion A surplus of the product of labour over and above 
the costs of maintenance of the labour, and the formation 
and enlargement, by means of this surplus, of a social 
production and reserve fund, was and is the basis of ail 
social, political and intellectual progress. In history up lo 
•he present, this fund has been the possession of a privi- 
leged class, on which also devolved, along with this pos- 
session, political supremacy and intellectual leadership. 
The coming social revolution will for (he first time make 
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this social production and reserve fund — that is, the total 
mass of raw materials, instruments of production an 
means of subsistence — a really social fund, by taking l 
out of the hands of that privileged class and transferring 
it to the whole of society as its common properly. 

Of two alternatives, one. Either the value of comm 
ties is determined by the costs of maintenance of 
labour necessary for their production — that is, In P res ' n 
day society, by wages. In this case each labourer rec e v 
in his wages the value of the product o/ his labour, on 
then the exploitation of the wage-corning claw y 
capitalist class is an impossibility. 

Let us assume that the costs of maintenance 0 0 ^ 
bourcr in a given society can be expressed by the sum 
three shillings. Then the product of a day's l ab0 “ r * 
cording to the above-cited theory of the vulgar « 
ists, has the value of three shillings. Let us (( 

the capitalist who employs till* labourer, adds a p 
(his product, a tribute of one shilling, and sells 0 ^ 
shillings. The other capitalists do the same. Hut 1 ' 
moment the labourer can no longer rover his i ■> J 
with three shillings, but also requires four «»»' * f 
this purpose. As atl other conditions ore presume' ^ 
remained unchanged, the wages expressed In m . (| . 
subsistence must remain the same, while the " " ^ 

pressed in money must rise. In fact from three* ’ '.'1 *ifte 
four shillings a day. What the capitalists ,3 *' " k n 
working class in the form of profit, they must g * _ 

it in the form of wages. We ore just where 
the beginning- If wages determine value, nn ' **f 
of labour by tlie capitalist* is possibfe. Ilut l< * 0 ^ ^ 
of m surplus of products is a!*o impossible, or. 
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basis of the assumption from which v.e started, the la- 
bourers consume just as much value as they produce. And 
os the capitalists produce no value, it is impossible to see 
how they are even to live. And if such a surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption, such a production and reserve 
fund, nevertheless exists, and exists indeed in the hands 
of the capitalists, no other possible explanation remains 
but that the labourers consume for their self-maintenance 
merely the unfue of the commodities, and have handed 
over the commodities themselves to the capitalist for 
further use. 

Or, on the other hand, if this production and reserve 
fund does In fact exist in the hands of the capitalist 
class, if it has in fact arisen through the accumulation 
of profit (for llie moment we leave ground rent out of 
account) then it necessarily consists of the accumulated 
surplus of the product of labour handed over to the cap- 
italist class by the working class, over and above the sum 
of wages paid to the working class by the capitalist class. 
In this case, however, it is not wages that determine 
value, hut the quantity of labour; the working class hands 
over to the capitalist class in the product of labour a 
greater quantity of value than it receives from it in the 
payment of wages; and then the profit on capital, like 
all other forms of appropriation without payment of the 
labour product of others, is explained as a simple com- 
ponent part of this surplus value discovered by Marx. 

Incidentally, in the whole Course of Political Economy 
there is no mention of that great and epoch-making dis- 
covery with which Ricardo opens his most important 
work; "The value of a commodity . . . depends on the 
relative quantity of labour which is necessary for its pro- 
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duclinn. and ntit im the greater or less compensation 
which i% paid for Hint labour.”* In (he Critical History 
tl is (Imnmcd with Ibr oracular phrase: “If fa not con- 
liderrd (by Ricardo) that the greater or lesser propor- 
tion in which wages can be an indication of the neef* 
sarics of life (!) mutt also involve . . . different fornu of 
the value relationships!'’ — a phrase into which the reader 
can read what lie pleases, and fa on safest ground if h* 
rends into it nothing at all. 

And nosv let the reader select for himself, from lh f 
five sorts of value served up to us by Herr Diihring, tb< 
one that he likes best; the production value, which coffl' K 
from Nature; or the distribution s-alue, which mar 
svickcdness has created and is distinguished by the a 
that it is measured by the expenditure of force, whic 
not contained in it; or thirdly, the value which fa 
tired by labour time; or fourthly, the value wbic ' 
measured by the costs of reproduction; or lastly, 
value which is measured by wages. The selection fa Wl ^ 
the confusion complete, and the only thing left f° r “ 
to do is to exclaim with Herr Diihring: “The theory o 
value is the touchstone of the genuineness of econom 
systems!” 


Ricardo: Principlei of Political Economg —-Ed- 



VI. SIMPLE AND COMPOUND LABOUR 


Herr Duhring has discovered in Marx an absolutely 
gross blunder in economics, a blunder which at the same 
time contains a very dangerous socialist heresy. The 
Marxian theory of value is “nothing but the ordinary . . . 
theory that labour is the source of all values and labour 
time is their measure. But the question of how the dis- 
tinct value of so-called skilled labour is to be conceived 
is left in complete unclarity. It is true that on our theory 
also only the labour time expended can be the measure 
of the natural cost of production and therefore of the 
absolute value of economic things; but our starling point 
is that the labour time of all individuals must be con- 
sidered absolutely equal, and it is only necessary to ex- 
amine how far, in skilled production, the labour time 
of other persons . . . for example in the tool used, is added 
to the separate labour time of the individual. Therefore 
the position is not, as Herr Marx’s foggy conception 
would suggest, that the labour time of one person is in 
itself mote valuable than that of another, because more 
average labour time is as it were condensed within it, 
but all labour time is in its essence and wilhotit excep- 
tion— and therefore without any need to take an average 
— absolutely equal in value; and in regard to the work 
done by a person, as also in every finished product, all 
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that requires to be ascertained is how much of the labour 
time of other persons may be concealed in what appears 
to be the labour time of only one individual. Whether 
it is a hand tool for production, or the hand, or even the 
head itself, which could not have acquired its special 
characteristics and utility without the labour time of 
others, is of not the slightest importance in the strict ap- 
plication of the theory. In his lucubrations on value, how 
ever, Herr Marx never rids himself of the ghost of * 
skilled labour time which lurks in the background. lie was 
unable to do this because he was hampered by the tradi- 
tional mode of thought of the educated classes, to whom 
it necessarily appears monstrous to recognise the labour 
time of a porter and that of an architect as of absolute! 
equal value from the standpoint of economies.” 

The passage in Mart which calls forth this “might, 
wrath" on Herr Dfihring’s pari is very brief. Mars 1 
examining what it is that determines the value of <° m 
modifies and gives the answer: the human labour cm 
bodied in them. This, he continues, "is the cxpendit ure 
of simple labour power which, on an average, apart fcooi 
any special development, exists In the organism of every 
ordinary individual . . . Skilled labour counts only a * 
simple labour Intensifies!, or ralher, as multiplied simple 
labour, a gisen quantity of skilled labour being roost' 
ered equal to a greater quantity of simple labour. F'P*"' 
rience shows (bat lids reduction is constantly being ms * 

A commodity may be the product of tbe most slilfof I*' 
Lour, but Its value, by equaling It to tbe product 0 
simple unskilled labour represents n definite ipwaW ** 
tbe latter labour alone. The different proportions In wh 
different sorts of labour are reduced to unskilled 
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as their standard, are established by a social process that 
goes on behind the backs of the producers and, conse- 
quently, appears to be Used by custom.”* 

Mara is dealing here directly only will) the determi- 
nation of the value of commodities, i.e., of objects which, 
within a society composed of private producers, arc pro- 
duced and exchanged against each other by these private 
producers for their private account. In this passage there- 
fore there is no question whatever of “absolute value” — 
wherever this may have its existence — but of the value 
which is current in a definite form of society. This value, 
in tills definite historical sense, is shown to be created 
and measured by the human labour embodied in the in- 
dividual commodities, and this human labour is further 
shown to be the expenditure of simple labour power. Bui 
not all labour Is a mere expenditure of simple human 
labour power; very many sorts of labour Involve the use 
of capabilities or knowledge acquired with the expen- 
diture of greater or lesser effort, time and money. Do 
these kinds of compound labour produce, in the same 
Interval of time, the same commodity values as simple 
labour, the expenditure of mere simple labour power? 
It lj obvious that they do not. The product of one hour 
of compound labour Is a commodity of a higher value — 
pethaps double ot treble — in comparison with the pro- 
duct of one hour of simple labour. The value of the pro- 
ducts of skilled labour Is expressed In this comparison In 
the form or a definite quantity of simple lalxuir; but this 
reduction of compound labour is established by a social 
process which goes on behind the hack* of the producer* 
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by « proccw which nl (hit poinl, in the development of 
llir theory of value, has only lo be staled but not as yet 
explained. 

It is (his simple fact, taking place daily before oar 
eyes in the capitalistic society of the present day, whirb 
is here slated by Marx. Tiiis fact is so indisputable that 
even Herr Diihring does not venture to dispute it either 
in liis Course or in his History of Economics ; and the 
Marxian presentation is so simple and lucid that no one 
but Ilcrr DQhring “is left in complete unclarity” by » 
Because of his complete unclarily he mistakes the value 
of the commodity which alone Marx was concerned with 
investigating, for “the natural costs of production," which 
makes the unclarity still more complete, and even for 
the “absolute value," which so far as our knowledge goes 
has never before had currency in economics. But what- 
ever Herr Diihring may understand by the natural ros 
of production, and whichever of his five kinds of valu 
may have the honour to represent absolute value, tb 
much at least is sure: that Marx is not discussing an 
of these things, but only the value of commodities; an 
that in the whole section of Capital which deals wit' 
value Ihere is not even the slightest indication of whethei 
or lo what extent Marx considers this theory- of In' 
value of commodities applicable also lo other forms ol 
society. 

“Therefore the position is not," Herr Diihring pro- 
ceeds, “as Herr Marx’s foggy conception would suggest 
that the labour time of one person is in itself more valu- 
able than that of another, because more average labour 
time is as it were condensed within it, but all labour time 
i$ jn its essence and without exception — and therefore 
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without any need to take an average— absolutely equal 
in value" It is fortunate for Herr Duhring that fate did 
not make him a manufacturer, and thus preserved him 
from fixing the value of his products on the basis of this 
new rule and thereby running inevitably into the arms 
of bankruptcy. What l Are we here still in the society of 
manufacturers? No, far from it. With his natural costs 
of production and absolute value Herr Duhringhas made 
us take a leap, a veritable salto morlale, out of the pres- 
ent evil world of exploiters into his own economic com- 
mune of the future, into the pure air of equality and jus- 
tice; and so we must now, even though prematurely, take 
a glance at this new world. 

It is true that, on Herr Duhring’s theory, only the 
labour time expended can measure the value of economic 
things'even in the economic commune; but the starting 
point is that the labour time of each individual must be 
considered absolutely equal, and oli labour time is in its 
essence and without exception absolutely equal in value, 
without any need to take on average. And now compare 
with this radical oqualitarian socialism the foggy Marx- 
ian conception that the labour time of one person u in 
itself more valuable than that of another, because more 
average labour time Is condensed within it — a conception 
to which Marx was restricted by the traditional mode of 
thought of the educated classes, to whom it necessarily 
appears monstrous that the labour time of a porter and 
•hat of an architect should he recognised as of absolutely 
equal value from the standpoint of economies! 

Unfortunately Marx put a short footnote to the pas- 
wge cited dime ; “The reader must note that we are not 
speaking here of the ipatjes or value (hit the tali surer 
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gets for a given labour time, but of the value of the com- 
modity in which that labour time is materialised, Man. 
who seems here to have had n presentiment of hti 
Duhring in advance, therefore guards himself against 1 hh 
statements quoted above being nppiied to the wages v e 
may be paid even in existing society for compound a- 
bour. And if Herr Diihring. not content with doing W 
presents these statements ns the principles on which • jr 
would like to see the distribution of the necessaries o 
life regulated in organised socialist society, he Is gu • 
of a shameless Imposture, the like of which Is only 


found in the blackmailing press. 

nut let us look a Utile more closely nt the theory » 
equality In values AH labour time is completely 
value, the porter's nnd the architect's. So labour • 
and therefore labour Itself, has n value nut hh.n 
the creator of nil values. It alone gives the products < ^ 
In nature a value In the economic sense. 'tdue v 
nothing more than the expression of the socially « 
sary human labour materialised in an object *•« 
therefore have no value. It would he Just ns P m1 ^ 
speak of the value of labour, nnd to try to 
si to speak of the value of value nr to try to • <* 
tfie weight. not of a heavy body, but of bea vines 
Herr DShring dismisses people like Owen, *•'<" ^ 

and Fourier by calling them sociit alchemists * 
subtilising over the value of labour time, that Is, ^ ^ 
bour, he shows that be Js a long way b-!nw 
chemists. Amt now M the reader Jjdg* Iferr t 

audacity |o making Marx responsible for asvrt i* ^ 
the Wkmttr lime of one person Is In Itself mars 
thsn Ibal nt avtber’s lisa I labour Um*. 
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labour, has a value — Marx, -who fit's! disclosed that la- 
bour con have no value, and why it cannot I 

For socialism, which will emancipate human labour 
power from its position as a commodity, the discovery 
that labour has no value and can have none is of great 
importance. With this discovery all attempts — such as 
have been inherited by Herr Duhting from primitive 
workers' socialism — to regulate Hie future distribution 
of necessaries of life as a kind of higher wages, neces- 
sarily fall to the ground. And from it too comes the 
further conviction that distribution, in so far as it is 
governed by purely economic considerations, is regulated 
by the interests of production, and production is most 
encouraged by a mode of distribution which allows all 
members of society to develop, maintain and exert their 
capacities in all possible directions. It is true that, to the 
mode of thought of the educated classes which Herr 
Diihring has inherited, it must seem monstrous that in 
time to come there will no longer be any professional 
poTters or architects, and that the man who for half an 
hour gives instructions as on architect will also push a 
barrow for a period, until his activity as an architect is 
mice again required. It is a fine sort of socialism which 
perpetuates the professional porter l 

If the equality of value of labour time means that 
each labourer produces equal values in equal periods of 
time, without there being any need to take an average, 
then this is obviously false. If we have two workers, even 
in the same branch of industry, the value they produce 
in one hour of labour time will always vary wiih the in- 
tensity of their labour and their skill — and not even an 
economic commune, at any rate not on our globe, can 
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remedy this inconvenience — which, however, is only an 
inconvenience for people a Ja Duhring. What then re- 
mains of the complete equality of vhlue of any and every 
labour? Nothing but the purely braggart phrase, which 
has no other economic foundation (than Herr Duhrings 
incapacity to distinguish between the determination of 
value by labour and determination of value by wages— 
nothing but the ukase, the basic law of the new eco- 
nomic commune: Equal wages for equal labour limel In- 
deed, the old French j Communist workers and WcilHn? 
had much better reasons for the equality of wages which 
they advocated. 

How then are we to solve the whole important qu«' 
tion of the higher wages paid for compound labour? ! n 
n society of private producers, private individuals or 
their families pay the costs of training the skilled wor 
cr; hence the higher price paid for trained labour power 
also comes first of all to private individuals; the clever 
slave is sold for a higher price, and the clever wage 
earner Is paid higher wages. In a soclallstleally organls 
society, these costs are l>orn by society, and to it * 
fore belong also the fruits, the greater values P r ° ,lK 
by skilled labour. The labourer himself lias no claim 
extra payment. And from this, incidentally. «lso f° °* 
the moral that there is frequently a drawback to the 
ular demand -of the workers for ‘Hie full produe 
their labour.” 



VII. CAPITAL AND SURPLUS VALUE 


To begin with, Herr Marx does not hold the accepted 
omic view of capital, namely, that it is means of 
action already produced; on the contrary, be attempts 
Ivance a more special, dialectical and historical idea, 
ct to the metamorphoses of concepts and history, 
tding to him, capital is born of money; it forms a 
:ical phase opening with the sixteenth century, that 
lb the first beginnings of a world market which, on 
ppolhesis, appeared at tliat penod. It is obvious that 
harpness or economic analysis is lost in such a 
ition. In such barren conceptions, which are repre- 
as half historical and half logical, but which in fact 
dy bastards of historical and logical phantasy, the 
ly of the mind to distinguish between things dis* 
■s, together with all honesty In the use of concepts" 

so be blusters along for a whole page “The 

l definition of the concept of capital can only cause 
ion in strict economic theory . . . frivolities which 
cred as profound logical (ruths . . . the weakness of 
nc principles'' — and so forth, 
according to Marx, wo ore totd, capital was born 
cy at the beginning of the sixteenth century. This 
wying that fully three thousand years ago metal 
was bom of cattle, because once upon a time cattle, 
bther things, functioned os money. Only Herr 
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Diiliring is capable of such a crude and inept form of 
expression. In ilic analysis which Marx makes of the 
economic forms within which the process of the circula- 
tion of commodities takes place, money appears as the 
final form. “This final product of the circulation of com- 
modities is the first form in which capital appears. As a 
matter of history, capital, as opposed to landed property, 
invariably takes the form at first of money; it appears as 
moneyed wealth, as the capital of the merchant and of 
the usurer. . . . We can see it daily under our very eyes, 
All new capital, to commence with, comes on the stage, 
that is, on the market, whether of commodities, labour, 
or money, even in our days, in the shape of money that 
by a definite process has to be transformed into capital. 

Here once again Marx is stating a fact. Unable to dis 
pute it, Herr Diiliring distorts it. Capital is born of money 

Marx then investigates the processes by which money 
is transformed into capital, and finds, first, that the o rm 
in which money circulates as capital is the inversion o 
the form in which it circulates as the general equivalen 
of commodities. The simple owner of commodities sells W 
order to buy; he sells what he does not need, and ** 
the money thus procured he buys what he does need, 
incipient capitalist starts by buying what he does ^ 
himself need; he buys in order to sell, and to se a 
higher price, in order to get back the value of the 
originally thrown into the transaction, expanded by 
increment in money; and Marx calls this increment 
plus value. . 

Whence comes this surplus value? It cannot c 
cither from the buyer buying the commodities un er 


• Capital, Vo I. I, pp, IM-61. 
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value, or from, the seller selling ihem above their value. 
For in both cases Ihe gains and the losses of each iodl- 
vidual cancel each other out, as each individual is in turn 
buyer and seller. Nor can it come from cheating, for 
though cheating can enrich one person at the expense of 
another, it cannot increase the total sum possessed by 
both, and therefore also it cannol augment the sum of the 
values in circulation. “The capitalist class, as a whole, in 
any country, cannot over-reach themselves."* 

And yet we find that the capitalist class as a whole, In 
each country, is continuously enriching itself before our 
eyes, by selling dearer than it had bought, by appropriat- 
ing to itself surplus value. We are therefore just where we 
were at the beginning: whence comes this surplus value? 
This problem must be solved, and it must be solved In a 
purely economic way, excluding all cheating or the in- 
tervention of any force — the problem being, how is it 
possible constantly to sell dearer than one has bought, even 
on the hypothesis that eqoal values are always exchanged 
against equal values? 

The solution of this problem was the most epoch-mak- 
ing achievement of Marx’s work. It spread the clear light 
of day through economic domains in which socialists no 
less than bourgeois economists previously groped in utter 
darkness. Scientific socialism dates from the discovery of 
this solution and has been built up around it. 

This solution is as follows: The increase of value that 
occurs in the case of money intended to be converted into 
capital cannot take place in the money itself, nor can It 
originate in the act of purchase, as m it this money does 

* Cajxto}, VoV j, p tat 
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no iwitr llun imIiw the price of the commodity, and this 
ptlfr inasmuch «* *f look a* otir starling point the 
rtchangr of equivalent*. U not difTemit from its value, 
for the Mdir reason. f!»c Inrmic of nine that occurs 
cannot originate In the $nte of (hr commodity. The ehangt 
mti«l, llirrrfnrr. lakr place In the commo<htj bought : not 
however In II* value, at IV it bough! anti sold a! its value, 
(nil In lit tnr-value at tucli. that It, the change of value 
tnutl originate In the consumption of llie commodity- “I 3 
order In lie able to extract taluc from the consumption of 
n commodity, our friend. Moneybags, mtitl he *0 lucky a 1 
to find ... in llic market, n commodity whose ute raIo e 
pottettet Hie peculiar properly of being a source of rah 
whose actual consumption, therefore, it ilself an embot 
inent of lalmur, nnd, consequently, a creation of vala 
The possessor of money sloes find on the market sneb 
special commodily in capacity for labour or t°b° l 
power”* Though, as we saw. labour as such can has 
no value, lliis is by no means the case with labour potoo 
Tills acquires a value from Hie moment that it becomes. 
coinmoititu, ns il is in fact at the present time, and t 
value is determined "ns in the case of every other com 
modity, by the labour lime necessary for the production 
nnd consequently also the reproduction, of this spe^a 
article.’’** Thai Is to say. by the labour lime necessary ®* 
the production of the means of subsistence which ^ 
labourer requires for his maintenance in a fit state 
work nnd for the perpetuation of his race. Let us assu®^ 
that these means of subsistence represent six hours 


* Capttal, j>. 180. 

** Ibid., p, 180. 
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labour lime daily. Our incipient capitalist who buys labour 
power for carrying on his business, ie., hires a labourer, 
consequently pays this labourer the full value of his day's 
labour power if he pays him a sum of money which also 
represents six hours of labour. And as soon as the la- 
bourer has worked six hours in the employment of the 
incipient capitalist, he has fully reimbursed the latter for 
his outlay, for the value of the day’s labour power which 
he had paid. But so far the money would nol have been 
converted into capital; It would not have produced any 
surplus value. And for Ibis reason the buyer of labour 
power has quite a different nolion of the nature of Ihe 
transaction he has carried out. The fact that only six 
hours' labour is necessary to keep the labourer alive for 
twenty-four hours, does not in any way prevent him from 
working twelve hours out of the twenly-four. The value 
of Ihe labour power, and the value which that labour 
power creates in Ihe labour process, are two different 
magnitudes. The owner of the money has paid the value 
of a day's labour power; his, therefore, is the use of it for 
a day — a whole day's labour. The circumstance that the 
value which Ihe use of it during one day creates is double 
“* DWn va lue for a day is a piece of especially good luck 
for Ihe buyer, but on the basis of the laws of exchange of 
commodities by no means an injustice lo the seller. On 
0Ur ***umption, therefore, the labourer each day costs the 
owner of money the value of the product of six hours' 
labour, but he hands over to him each day the value of 
the product of twelve hours’ labour. The difference in 
&V0U1 of the owner of the money is — six hours of unpaid 
surplus labour, a surplus produce for which he does not 
P 3 y and in which six hours* labour is embodied. The 
20-1 
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trick has been performed. Surplus value has been pro- 
duced; money has been converted into capital. 

In thus showing how surplus value arises, and how 
alone surplus value can arise under the domination of the 
laws regulating the exchange of commodities, Mara ex* 
posed the mechanism of the existing capitalist mode of 
production and of the mode of appropriation based on it* 
he revealed the core around which the whole existing 
social order has crystallised. 

Nevertheless, this creation of capital has one essential 
condition: “For the conversion of his money into capital 
the owner of money must meet in the market with the 
free labourer, free in the double sense, that as a free man 
he can dispose of his labour-power ns his own commodi- 
ty, and that on the other hand he hns no other commodity 
for sale, is short of everything necessary for the realisation 
of his labour power.”* But this relation between the 0"i^ 
ers of money or of commodities on the one hand, o D 
those who possess nothing beyond their own labour-power 
on Ihe oilier, is not a natural relation, nor is it one fi 13 
is common to all historical periods: “It is clearly • * 
result of a past historical development, the product.** 
the extinction of a whole series of older forms of s° c 
production.” And In fact this free labourer first appeari 
on a mass scale in history towards the end of the fifteen ^ 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century, as a 
tire dissolution of Ihe feudal mode of production. W 
this, however, and with the bringing into being of * |ir ' 
trade and the world market dating from Ihe same rp°* • 
the basis was given on which Ihe mass of the c*b ! °* 


• Capita/, Vol I. p. IS? WL 
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movable wealth was necessarily more and more converted 
into capital, and the capitalist mode o! production, based 
on the creation of surplus value, necessarily became more 
and more exclusively the prevailing mode. 

Up lo this point, we have been following the “barren 
conceptions'* of Marx, these “bastards of historical and 
logical phantasy'' in svlfich “the capacity of llic mind to 
distinguish between things disappears, together with all 
honesty in the use of concepts," Let us contrast these 
"frivolities'’ With the “profound logical truths" and the 
"definitive and most strictly scientific treatment in the 
sense of the exact disciplines" such as Herr DQhring of- 
fers us. 

So Marx “docs not hold the aeccplcd economic view 
of capital, namely, that U is means of production already 
produced", he says, rather, llial a sum of values is only 
converted into capital when it molts oolur, when tt forms 
surplus value. And what docs Ilcrr Duhring say? “Capital 
is a branch of instruments of economic power for Ihe 
continuation of production and for (he dioition of Hie 
/mils oj the general labour power ” However oracularly 
and carelessly this too Is expressed, this much at least 
U clear, the branch of economic instruments of force may 
continue production lo eternity, bul Herr Duh ring's own 
words show that it will not Iwcome capital so long as $t 
does not share In “llic division of Ihe fruits of the gen- 
eral labour power" — that Is to say, form surplus value or 
■t least surplus product Ilcrr Duhring therefore not only 
himself commits the sin with which he charges Marx — 
of not holding Ihe accepted economic s iew of capital — bul 
In addition lie commits jet another clumsy plagiarism 
of Marx, “badly concealed” by high-sounding phrases. 
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On page 262 this is further developed: “Capital in 
social sense” {and Herr Duhring still has to discover * 
capital in the sense which is not social) “is in fact speci- 
fically different from the mere means of production; for 
while the latter have only a technical character and it* 
necessary under all conditions, the former is distinguish^ 
by its social power of appropriation and division, H 
is true that social capital is to a great extent identical with 
the technical means of production in their social func- 
tion; but it is also precisely this function which... must 
disappear." When we reflect that it was precisely Mars 
who first drew attention to the “social function" by T ' r ‘ 
tue of which alone a sum of values becomes capital. H 
will certainly ,“8101031 at once be clear to every attend** 
observer that the Marxian definition of Ihc concept of 
capital can only cause confusion” — not, however, as H* ff 
Duhring thinks, in exact political economy, hut as d> e 
example shows simply and solely in the head of H err 
Duhring himself, who in the Critical History has alrca-Iy 
forgotten how much use he made of the said concept o* 
capital in his Course. 

However, Herr Duhring is not content with horn)* - 
ing from Marx the lafter'j definition of capital, lh ol, $ 

In a “purified" form. He was obliged to follow Afar* ah'* 
in the “metamorphoses of concepts and history," in *P'** 
of his own belter knowledge that nothing could coate oi 
It but “barren conceptions," “frivolities," “weakne” °f 
the basic principles" and so forth. Whence comes I?* 1 * 
“social function” of capital, which enables It to tppt* 
priate the fruit of others’ labour and through which •&*’* 
it is dijtinguijhed. from mere means of production? U* 11 
Duhring uj. that it does not depend “on the ostJt* •' 
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the means of production and their technical indispensa- 
bility.” It therefore arose historically, and on page 252 
Herr Duhring only tells us again what we have heard ten 
times before, when he explains its origin by means of 
the familiar adventures of the two men, one of whom at 
the dawn of history converted his means of production 
into capita! by subjugating the other. But not content 
with ascribing a historical beginning to the social func- 
tion through which alone a sum of values becomes capi- 
tal, Herr Duhring also prophesies that it will also have a 
historical end. It is “precisely this which will necessarily 
disappear.” In ordinary language, it is customary to de- 
scribe a phenomenon which arose in history, and disap- 
pears again in history, as “a historical phase.” Capital, 
therefore, is a historical phase not only according to Marx 
bul also according to Herr Diihrfng, and we are conse- 
quently forced to the conclusion that we arc among 
Jesuits here. When two people do the same thing, then 
it is not the same. When Marx says that capital is a his- 
torical phase, that is a barren conception, a bastard of 
historical and logical phantasy, its which the capacity of 
the mind to distinguish between things disappears, to- 
gelher with all honesty in the use of concepts. When 
Herr Duhring likewise presents capiial as a historical 
phase, that is proof of the acuteness of his economic anal- 
ysis and of his definitive and roost strictly scientific treat- 
ment in the sense of the exact disciplines- 

"hat Is It then that distinguishes the Duhring concep- 
tion of capital from the Marxian? 

“Capital,'' says Marx, “has not invented surplus la- 
bour. Wherever a part, of society possesses the monopoly 
of the means of production, the labourer, free or not 
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free, mus| odd fo Ihe working lime necessary for bis 
°"' n maintenance nn extra working lime in order to pro- 
duce (lie means of subsistence for the owners of the 
means of production.”* Surplus labour, labour beyond 
the lime required for the labourer’s own maintenance, 
and appropriation by others of the product of this sur- 
plus labour, the exploitation of labour, is therefore com- 
mon to all past forms of society, in so far as these moved 
In class antagonisms. But it is only when the product df 
this surplus labour assumes the form of surplus valuei 
when the owner of the means of production finds ihJ 
free labourer — free from social fellers and free from pos- 
sessions of his own — as an object of exploitation, and 
exploits him for Ihe purpose of the production of com- 
modities, it is only then, according to Marx, that the 
means of production assume the specific character of 
capital. And this first took place on a large scale from 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries. 

Herr Duhring on the contrary declares that eoerg sum 
of means of production is capital, which shares in ‘the 
division of the fruits of the general labour power," that 
is, produces surplus labour in any form. In oilier words, 
Herr Duhring annexes the surplus labour discovered hf 
Marx, in order to use it to kill the surplus value, b ke 
wise discovered by Marx, which for the moment docs no 
suit his purpose. According to Herr Duhring. therefore, 
not only the movable and immovable wealth of the 
rinthian and Athenian citizens, built on a slave economy, 
but also the wealth of the large Roman landowners ° 


VoL I, p. -250 
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(he period of the emperors, and equally the wealth of 
the feudal barons of the Middle Ages, in so far as it io 
any way served production — all these forms of wealth 
without distinction are capital. 

So that Hen Duhring himself holds a view of capital 
which “is not the accepted economic view, namely, that 
It is means of production already produced,” hut is rather 
Ihe very opposite of this; a view which includes in capital 
even means of production which have not been produced, 
the earth and its natural resources. The idea, however, 
that capital is simply “means of production already pro- 
duced” is once again the accepted view only in vulgar 
economics. Outside of this vulgar economics which Herr 
Dittoing holds so dear, the “means of production already 
produced," or any sum of values whatever, only becomes 
capital by producing pTofil or Interest. I e., by appropriat- 
ing the surplus product of unpaid labour in the form of 
surplus value, and, moreover, by appropriating it in these 
two definite subforms of surplus value. It ts of absolutely 
no importance that the whole of bourgeois economics is 
stilt labouring under the Idea that the properly of pro- 
ducing profit nr interest is Inherent in every sum of value 
which is utilised under normal conditions in production 
or In exchange In classical economics, capital and pro- 
fit, nr capital and interest, arc just as inseparable, stand 
In the same reciprocal relations to each other, as cause 
and effect. father and son, yesterdav and tndav The 
word “Ca-ypnl" in its modern eronnm 1 ' - meaning how- 
ever, first comes to light at the time when the thing It- 
self maVes Us appearance, when movable wealth nemtires, 
In a greater and greater extent, the function of capital. 
In exploiting the surplus labour of free labourers for the 
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production of commodities; and in fact it was introduced 
liy the first nation of capitalists in history, the Italians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. And if Marx was 
the first to make a fundamental analysis of the mode of 
appropriation characteristic of modem capital; if h' 
brought the concept of capital into harmony with the 
historical facts from which, in the last analysis, it had been 
abstracted, and to which it owed its existence; if by *o 
doing Marx cleared this economic concept of those obscure 
and vacillating ideas which still clung to it even with the 
classical bourgeois economists and the socialists prior to 
his time — then it was Marx who exhibited that “definilb* 
and most strictly scientific treatment” about which Her* 
Duhring is so constantly talking and which we miss so 
painfully in his works- _ . 

In actual fact, Herr Duhring’s treatment is quit* 
ferent from this. He is not content with first inveigh®^ 
against the presentation of capital as a historical ph*^ 
on the ground that this is n “bastard of historical * n 
logical phantasy” and then himself presenting it a5 
historical phase. He also roundly declares that all 
nomic means of power, all means of production w 1 ^ 
appropriate “shares in the fruits of general labour P° w ^ 
— and therefore also landed property in all class soeir 
—are capital; which however does not in the least P 
sent him, in the further course of his work, fr° n * ,f - ra . 
rating landed properly and ground rent, quite in t _ e 
ditional way, from capital and profit, and distingu^*^ 
os capital only those means of production which P ^ 
profit or Interest, as he does at considerable lengx 
page 116 and the following pages of his Course- 
•qual justice Herr Duhring might first Include un er , 
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name ‘locomotive” also horses, oxen, asses and dogs, < 
the ground that these also can be used as means of trai 
port, and reproach modern engineers with limiting t 
name locomotive to the modem steam engine, setting 
up as a historical phase, using barren conceptions, b 
tards of historical and logical phantasy and so forth; a 
then finally declare that horses, asses, oxen and d( 
are however excluded from the term locomotive, a 
that this term is only applicable to the steam engine. A 
so once more we are compelled to say that it is precis 
the Dilhring conception of capital in which all sha 
ness of economic analysis is lost and the capacity of 
mind to distinguish between things disappears, toget 1 
with all honesty in the use of concepts; and that the l 
ren conceptions, the confusion, the frivolities, which 
served out as profound logical truths and the wcakr 
of the basic principles are to l>e found in full bloom j 
eiscly in Herr Duhring's work. 

Ilut all that is of no consequence. For to Herr DC 
fng belongs the glory of having revealed the axis ob 
which all pas! economics, oil politics and jurisprudei 
in a word, all past history, has revolved. Her? it 
“Force and labour are the two principal factors wl 
come into play in Che formation of social relations!)!; 

In this one sentence we have the complete const 
tion of the economic world up to the present day 1 
extremely short, and runs: 

Article One: Labour produces. 

Article Two: Force distributes. 

And this, "speaking plainly and as man to man,” 
sums up the whole of Herr DQhring’s economic wUd 
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“In Ilerr Marx’s view, wages represent only the pay 
ment of that labour time in which the labourer is actual- 
ly working to make his own existence possible. But only 
a small number of hours is required for this purpose; 
ail the rest of the working day, often so prolonged, yields 
a surplus in which is contained what our author calls 
‘surplus value,’ or, expressed in everyday language, the 
earnings of capital. If we leave out of account the labour 
lime which at each stage of production is already con- 
tained in the instruments of labour and in the raw ma- 
terial of this stage, this surplus part of the working day 
is the share which falls to the capitalist employer. The 
prolongation of the working day is consequently a P urf 
exploitation profit for the benefit of the capitalist. 

According to Herr Duhring, therefore, Marx's surp “ 
value would be nothing more than what, expressed r 
everyday language, is known as the earnings of capi 
or profit. Let us see what Marx says himself. On page ^ 
of Capital* surplus value is explained by the follow*"® 
words placed in brackets after it: “interest, profit. rcn ’ 
On page 2J0.** Marx gives an example in which a t° a 


• Capital, VqL I, p. 229. 

•• IblJ., p. 244 
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surplus value of £3.11.0. appears in the different forms 
ia which it is distributed: tithes, rates and ta*es, 21s.; 
rent 28s.; farmer’s profit and interest, 22s.; together mak- 
ing a total surplus value of £3 11.0. On page 512,* Marx 
points out as one of Ricardo’s main errors that h« has not 
investigated “surplus value as such, i.e., independently ol 
its particular forms, such as profit, rent, etc.,’’ and that 
he therefore confounds together the laws of the rale ol 
surplus value and the taws of the rate of profit: in con- 
nection with this Marx says: “1 shall show In Book 111 
that, with a given rate of surplus value, we may hav< 
any number of rates of profit, and that various rales ol 
surplus value may, under given conditions, express them 
selves in a single rate of profit.” On page 587** we find 
“The capitalist who produces surplus value, f.c., whe 
extracts unpaid labour directly from the labourers, ant 
fixes it in commodities, is, indeed,- the first appropriate* 
but by no means the ultimate owner, of this surpiu 
value. He has to share it with capitalists who fulfil othe 
functions in the complex of social production, with land 
owners, etc. Surplus value, therefore, splits up into var 
ous parts. Its fragments fall to larious categories c 
persons, and take various forms, independent the one C 
the other, such as profit, interest, merchants’ profit, ren 
etc. It is only in Book III that we can take in hand thes 
modified forms of surplus value.” And there are man 
other similar passages- 

It is impossible to express oneself more clearly. O 
each occasion Marx calls attention to the fact that h 

* f6«L, p. 574 * 

** Ibtd., pp. 518 Mid 819. 
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surplus whip rmitl nol b* confounded with profit or ft* 
earning* of capital: that this fatler Ii rather « inh-fona 
■ml frequently even only n fragment of surplns 
And If In spite of this Herr Diihrlng asserts that Mar- 
ian surplus value, "expressed In everyday language. u 
the earning of capital''; and If it It a fact that the w&clr 
of Marx'* book turn* on surplus value — then there air 
only two po**!h!e alternative*: Either Herr Duhrio? 
doe* not know what i* In It. and then It I* an unparah 
Icled act of Impudence to attack n book of whose main 
content he I* Ignorant; or he doe* know what I* St- 
and In that cn*e lie ha* committed a deliberate act o 
falsification. 

To proceed: 

“The venomou* hatred which Herr Marx bestows on 
this type of exploitation is only too understandable. u 
it is possible to arouse even more Intense indignation an 
an even fuller recognition of the exploitation character 
the economic form which is based on wage labour wi^ 
out accepting the theoretical position expressed In 
Marxian doctrine of surplus value." 

The well-meant but erroneous theoretical position ^ 
en up by Marx gives him a venomous hatred 
exploitation; but in consequence of his false *h eore |^ 
position” tlie emotion, in itself moral, receives an 1 
moral expression, manifesting itself in dishonours^ 
hatred and low venomousness, while the definitive 
most slrftlly scientific treatment of Herr Duhring«P re ^ 
itself in moral emotion of a correspondingly on 
able nature, in wrath which even in form is .® 
superior and in venomous hatred is also quanh 1 ^ 
superior, is a mightier wrath. While Herr Du no 
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enjoying himself in this way, let us see what U the origin 
of this mightier wrath. 

We read on: 

“Now the question arises, how are the competing 
manufacturers able constantly to realise the full product 
of the given labour, including the surplus product, at a 
price so far above the natural costs of production as is 
indicated by the relation, already mentioned, of the sur- 
plus labour hours. No answer to this is to be found in the 
Marxian theory, and indeed for the simple reason that 
there could be no place in it for even the raising of the 
question. The luxury character of the production which 
is based on wage labour is not seriously dealt with at 
all, and the social constitution with its opportunities of 
spoliation is in no way recognised as the ultimate basis 
of the slavery of whites. On the contrary, the political 
and social structure is always to be explained by the eco- 
nomic conditions” 

Now we have seen from the passages quoted above 
that Marx does not assert that the industrial capitalist, 
who first appropriates the surplus product, sells it in all 
circumstances and on the average at its full value, as is 
here assumed by Ilerr DOhring. Marx says expressly that 
merchants’ profit also forms a part of surplus value, and 
on Ihe assumptions made this is only possible when the 
manufacturer sells his product to the merchant below its 
value, and thus relinquishes to him a part of the booty. 
When the question is put in this way, clearly there could 
be no place in Marx for even raising it. Stated in a ra- 
tional way, the question is: How is surplus value trans- 
formed into its secondary forms: profit, interest, mer- 
chant's profit, ground rent, and so forth? And Marx ’prom- 
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fees to settle this question in the third hook. But if 
Herr Diihring cannot wait until the second volume of 
Capital appears, he should in the meantime take a closer 
look at the first volume. In addition to the passages al- 
ready quoted, he would then see, for example cn p. 323,* 
that according to Marx the immanent laws of capitalist 
production assert themselves in the external movement* 
of masses of capital as coercive laws of competition, anil 
in this form come to the consciousness of the individual 
capitalist as the directing motives of his operations; that 
therefore a scientific analysis of competition is not pos- 
sible before we have a conception of the inner nature of 
capital, just as the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies can only be understood by the man who is ac- 
quainted with their real motions, which are not directly 
perceptible by the senses; and then Marx gives on ex- 
ample to show how in a definite case, a definite fow, 
law of value, manifests itself and exercises Its motive 
power in competition. Herr Diihring might sec from th * 
alone that competition plays a leading part in the di» t 
billion of surplus value, and a little reflection should *» 
(ice lo show that the indications given In the first volume 
are in fact enough to make clear, at least In it* mai ” 
features, the transformation of surplus value Into it* lfC 
ondary forms. . 

But competition is precisely what absolutely preven * 
Herr Diihring from understanding the process. He c°^ 
not comprehend how the competing manufacture's ar ^ 
able constantly lo realise the full product of the $ ** 
labour. Including the surplus product, at prices »o 


• Capital, VcL I. p. 317. 
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5 vc the natural costs of production. Here again we 
J his customary "strictness” of expression, which in 
l is simply slovenliness. In Marx, the surplus product 
such has absolutely no costs of production, it is the 
t of the product which costs nothing to the capitalist, 
hcreforc the competing manufacturers desired Vo rcal- 
the surplus product at its natural costs or produc- 
i, they would base simply to give it atom/. But do not 
us waste lime on. such “micrological details.” Are not 
competing manufacturer* every day selling Ihc pro- 
I of labour above its natural costs ol production? Ac- 
ling to }icrr Diihring, the natural costs consist “in 
expenditure of labour or force, and this in turn, in 
last analysis, can be measured by the expenditure 
lOurishmcnt”; that is, in existing society, these costs 
■lit in the outlays realty expended on raw materials, 
-uments of labour, and wages, as distinguished from 
Impost, the profit, the additional tribute levied sword 
vnd. Now everyone Litotes that In the society in which 
ivc the competing capitalists do not realise their com- 
ities at the natural costs of production, but that they 
an on to these— and as a rule also receive — the so- 
il additional impost, the prollt. The question which 
Diihring thinVs he has only to raise to blow down 
‘hate Marxian structure — as Joshua once blew down 
wallt of Jericho— this question also exists for 
Duhring'* economic theory. Let us see how he 
ets it. 

Capital ownership,” he says, "has no practical mean- 
snd tannol l>e realised, unless the Indirect power 
human mate ns! tv also Incorporated La it. The pro- 
d this power U the capital-profit, and the slit of the 
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latter will therefore depend on the range and Intensity 
In which this power is exercised.... Profit on capital* 1 
n political and social institution which has a more power- 
ful influence Hum competition. In relation to this •&* 
manufacturers act as an ’estate,’ and each one of then 
maintains Ids position. A certain measure of profit on 
capital is a necessity for the mode of economy which 
is prcs'nlent at each period." 

Unfortunate!)* even now we do not know how the 
competing manufacturers arc able constantly to realise 
the product of labour at a price above the natural cos 
of production. It cannot he that Herr Duhring thinks ^ 
Immeasurably little of liis public as to fob it oil w* 
the phrase that profit on capital is above competition. ^ 
the King of Prussia used to be above the law. ' 0 
the manoeuvres by which the King of Prussia 
his position above the law; the manoeuvres by wbi 
profit on capital succeeds in being more powerful 
competition are precisely what Herr Duhring sho . (eD 
plain to us, hut what he obstinately refuses to en 
us on. And it is of no avail, if, as he tells us, ^ 
connection the manufacturers act as an estate, an * ^ 
one of them maintains his position. We surely c jll “ ^ 
expected simply to take his word for it that a n ^ ^ 
of people only need to act as an estate for each on ^ 
them to maintain his position? Everyone knows ® 
guildsmen of the Middle Ages and the French no 
1789 acted very definitely as an estate and yet were ^ 
out. The Prussian army at Jena also acted as n ” e QD 
but instead of maintaining their position they ® ^ 
the contrary to take to flight and afterwards c* 
capitulate in sections. Just as little can we be satis « 
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llie assurance that a certain rale of profit on capital is 
a necessity for the mode of economy prevalent at each 
period; for the issue that has to be settled is to show 
mhy this is so. We do not get a yard nearer to the goal 
when Herr Duhring informs us; "The domination of cap- 
ital arose as a sequence to domination over land. A. part 
of the agricultural serfs was transformed into the crafts- 
men of the towns, and ultimately into factory material. 
After ground rent, the profit on capital developed as a 
second form of rent of possession." Even if we ignore 
the historical inexactitude of this assertion, it neverthe- 
less remains a mere assertion, and is restricted to assur- 
ing us ovec and over again of precisely what should have 
been explained and proved. We can therefore come to 
no other conclusion but that Herr Duhring is unable to 
answer his own question; how the competing manufactur- 
ers are able constantly to sell the product of labour at 
a price above the natural costs of production; that is to 
say, he is unable to explain the genesis of profit. He can 
only bluntly lay down: profit on capital is the product 
of force — which, it is true, is in complete agreement with 
Article 2 of the Duhring constitution of society: Force 
distributes. Certainly this is very nicely expressed; hut 
now “the question arises”: Force distributes — what? 
There must surely be something to distribute, or even 
the most omnipotent force, with the best will in the 
world, can distribute nothing. The profit pocketed by the 
competing manufacturers is something very solid and 
tangible. Force can scire it, but cannot produce it. And 
if Herr Duhring obstinately refuses to explain to us how 
force scues the profit of manufacturers, the question of 
whence force lakes it he meets only with silence, the 
*l-t 
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silence of the grave. Where there is nothing, the emperor, 
like any other force, loses his rights. Out of nothinj 
comes nothing, and certainly not profit. If capital owner- 
ship has no practical meaning, and cannot he realised, 
unless indirect force over human material is embodied 
in it, then once again the question arises, first, how eapi- 
tal-svealth got this force — a question which is not W - 
swered in any way by the couple of historical assertions 
cited above; secondly, how this force is transformed in* 
to the realisation of capital, inlo profit; and iMrdlf. 
whence it obtains this profit. 


From whatever side we approach the Dfdtring 
nomics, we do not make one step forward. For cvcrjlhin? 
that he does not like — profit, ground rent, starvation 
wages, the enslavement of the workers— he has only ‘ ,ne 
word of explanation: Force, and ever again force, no*! 
Herr Duhring’s “mightier wrath" finally resolves 
into wrath at force. We have seen, first, that this invo- 
cation of force Is a lame subterfuge, a relegation of tb# 
problem from the sphere of economies to that of P oWcx 
which cannot provide an explanation of any single 
nomlc fact; and secondly, that it leaves unexplained t * 
origin of force itself — and very prudently, for olhff*^* 
St would have been forced lo come to the conclusion tb J 


all social power and all political force have their so urf 
in economic conditions, In the mode of production * 9 ‘ 
exchange historically given for each society <t t3C 


period. 


But let u» see whether we cannot wrest from ih* & 


exorahte builder of “deeper foundations" la political 
omy some further disclosures about profit I’rfhJp* *’ 
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shall meet with success if we apply ourselves to his trt 
meat of wages. On page 158 we find: 

"Wages are pay for the maintenance of labour pov 
and first come under consideration only as the b. 
for ground rent and profit on capital. In order to get 
solute clarity as to ihe relationships obtaining in this fi 
we must imagine ground rent, and subsequently also p 
il on capital, as first appearing in history without wa 
that is to say, on the basis of slavery or serfdom 
Whether it is a slave or a serf, or on the other haj 
wage labourer, who has to be maintained, only gives 
to a difference in the kind and mode of imposition ol 
cost of production. In either case the net proceeds 
tainedby the utilisation of the labour power constitute 
income of the master. ... It can therefore be seen thi 
the chief contradiction, in virtue of which there « 
on the one hand some form of rent of possession an 
the other hand propertyless wage labour, is not I 
found exclusively in one of its members, but always 
In both at the same time." Rent of possession, how 
as we learn on page 188, is a phrase which covers 
ground rent and profit on capital. Further, rve fii 
page 174: “The characteristic of profit on capital ii 
it is on appropriation of the most important part < 
proceeds of labour power. It cannot be conceived i 
in correlation with some form of directly or indi 
subjected labour." And on page 174: Wages “are 
circumstances nothing more than the pay by me: 
which, generally speaking, the labourer's mainti 
and possibility of perpetuation must be assured.' 
finally, on page 105: “Tire portion that falls lo i 
possession must be lost to wages, and vice versa, tl 
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tion ot the general productive capacity (I) that reacho 
labour must necessarily be taken from the revenue of 
possession.” 

Herr Duhriog leads us from surprise to surprise. la 
his theory of value and the following chapters up lo ^ 
including the theory of competition, that is, from page 1 
to page 155, the prices of commodities or values were 
first divided into natural costs of production or the pf 0, 
duction value (f.e., the outlays on raw materials, iaslf 1 
meats of labour and wages) ; and secondly, Into the imp® 
or distribution value, the tribute levied sword In hand it 
the benefit of the monopolist class; an impost which. * 
wc have seen, could not in reality make any difference* 1 
the distribution of wealth— for wlint it took with one ha n ‘ 
would have to he given back with the other — ami w ^ c 
in so far as Herr Dtihring enlightens us ns to its or ^" 
and nature, arose out of nothing and therefore fll« 
sists of nothing, in the two succeeding chapters. wlu< 
dealt with the form of revenue, that is, from page* ' 
217, there is no further mention of the impost. Instead® 
this, the value of every product of labour, that I*, of ev^l 
commodity, is now divided Into two portions: fir*** 
production costs, in which the wages paid ore Includ* 1 ' 
and secondly the " net proceeds obtained by the utilitf*-'* 8 
of the labour power,” which constitute the employer i 
come. And these net proceeds have a very 
physiognomy, w hich no tattooing and no artistry f* n 
real. “In order to gel absolute clarity as lo the rrlali'W" V* 
obtaining m this field,” M the reader Imagine the P* 
•ages just cited from Herr Duhring printed opp J >' l, ' e J ^ 
passages previously cited from Man. tL-ahng with 
labour, surplus product and surplus value, and fc* w " 
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find that Herr Duhring is here, though in his own style, 
ditectltj copying 1 from Capital. 

Surplus labour, in any form, whether slavery, serf- 
dom or wage labour, is recognised by Herr Duhring as 
the source of the revenues of alt ruling classes in past 
history: this is taken from the much-quoted passage in 
Capital, page 277*: Capital has not invented surplus la- 
bour, and so on. And the “net proceeds” which constitute 
“the employer’s income” — what is this but the surplus 
of the labour product over and above the wages paid., 
which, even for Herr Duhring, in spite of his quite super- 
fluous disguise of it in the term “pay,” must assure, gen- 
erally speaking, the labourer’s maintenance and possi- 
bility of perpetuation? How can the “appropriation of 
the most Important part of the product of labour power" 
be carried out except in so far as the capitalist, as Mar* 
shows, extorts from the labourer more labour than is nec- 
essary for the reproduction of the means of subsistence 
consumed by the latter; that is to say, by the capitalist 
making the labourer work a longer time than Is neces- 
sary for the replacement of the value of the wages paid 
to the labourer? Thus the prolongation of the working 
day beyond the time necessary foT the reproduction of 
the labourer’s means of subsistence — Marxian surplus 
labour — this, and nothing but this. Is what is concealed 
behind Herr Duhring's "utilisation of labour power”; 
and bis “net proceeds" falling to the employer of labour 
—how can this manifest itself otherwise than in the 
Marxian surplus product and surplus labour? And what, 
apart from its inexact formulation, is there to distinguish 


Capital' Vol. L p :S9. 
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ihc Duhring rent of possession from the Marxian sur- 
plus value? For the rest, Herr Duhring has taken the 
name “rent of possession” from Rodbertus, who included 
both ground rent and the rent of capital, or profit oa 
capital, under the one term rent, so that Herr Duhring 
had only to add "possession” to it.* And so that no doubt 
should he left of his plagiarism, Herr Duhring sums up. 
in his own way, the laws of the changes of magnitude 
In the price of labour power and in surplus value whi 
arc developed by Marx in Chapter XVI (page 539** 
Capital), as follows: that what falls to the rent of p° ss 
sion must be lost to wages, and vice versa; thereby redt 
ing the particular Marxian laws so rich in content, to 
tautology without content— for it is self-evident (hafio 
given magnitude falling into two parts, one part can”' 
increase unless the other is reduced. And so Herr D”h 


ing has succeeded in appropriating the ideas of Marx J 
such a way that the "definite and most strictly scif”^ 
treatment in the sense of the exact disciplines"— whfo 


is certainly present in Marx’s development of the thwfi 


— is completely lost. 

We therefore cannot avoid the conclusion that d" 
-astonishing din which Herr Diihring makes in the Cr/Vi 
cal History in connection with Capital, and the dust * 
raises with the famous question which arises in e° nnPC ’ 
lion with surplus value (a question which he had Ml* f 
have left unasked, since he cannot answer it himself)" 


* And not e>en Ibis. Rodlxrliii says {Social letters, Lr”*? j 
' page M): “Rent, according to thii (htj) theory, Ii all Incan* “W*** 
without persona! labour, purely on the ground o/ postettlon" I 1 ' 
htj F. Engels.) 

•• Capital, Vot. J. p SS7. 
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that all this Is only a military ruse, a sly manoeuvre to 
cover up the gross plagiarism of Marx which he has com- 
milled in his Coarse. Herr 'Duhring had in fact every 
reason for warning his readers not to give any attention 
to "the Intricate mare which Ilerr Marx calls capital,” 
the bastards of historical and logical phantasy, the con- 
fused and foggy Hegelian conceptions and jugglery, ctc- 
Thc Venus against whom this faithful Eckart warns the 
German youth had been taken by him stealthily from 
the Marxian preserves and brought to a safe place for his 
own use. We must congratulate him on this *‘nel pro- 
ceeds' 1 derived from the utilisation of Marx’s labour pow- 
er, and on the peculiar light thrown by his annexation 
of Marxian surplus value under the name of rent of pos- 
session on the motives for his obstinate (it was repeal- 
ed in two editions) and false assertion that by the term 
surplus value Marx meant only profit or earnings of 
capital. 

And so we should have to poriray Herr Hull ring's 
achievements in Herr Dfihrlng’s own words somewhat as 
follows; "In Herr” (Hfitiring's) “view wages represent 
onlv the payment of that labour time tn which the labour- 
er it nclualtv working to make Ms own existence pos- 
sible. Rut onlv a small number of hours is required for 
this purpose; the whole remaining balance of the work- 
ing day. otlen so prolonged, yields a surplus in which Is 
contained what our author calls" — rent of possession. "If 
we leave out of account the labour time which at each 
stage of production is already contained In the Instru- 
ments of labour and In the raw material of this stage, 
this surplus part of the working day Is the share which 
fstls to the capitalist employer- The prolongation of the 
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working day is consequently a profit of pure extortion 
for flic benefit of the capitalist. The venomous hatred 
which Herr” (Duhring) “bestows on this type of exploi- 
tation is only too understandable. . . Cut what is less 
understandable is how he will now arrive at his “mightier 
wrath.” 



. NATURAL LAWS OF ECONOMICS. GROUND 
RENT 


p to this point we have been unable, with the best 
n the world, to discover how Ilerr Duhring, in the 
in of economics, can "come forward with the claim 
new system which is not merely adequate for the 
i but authoritative for the epoch." However, what 
ive not been able to discover in his force theory and 
eories of value and capital, may perhaps be as clear 
ylight to us when we consider the “Natural Laws 
ilional Economy” put forward by Herr Duhring. 
w he puts it with his usual originality and prcci- 
“tbe triumph of the higher scientific method con- 
n passing beyond the mere description and classi- 
n of apparently static matter and attaining living 
□ns which explain the genesis of things. Knowledge 
s is therefore the most perfect form of knowledge, 
shows us how one process is conditioned by an- 

: very first natural law of all economics has been 
ly discovered by Herr Diihring. Adam Smith "curi- 
mough, not only did not bring out the leading part 
by the most important factor in all economic de- 
tent, but even completely failed to give it its dis- 
' formulation, and thus unintentionally reduced to 
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n subordinate role the force which placed its stamp on 
the development of modem Europe.” This “fundamental 
law, to which the leading role must be assigned, is lb 31 
of the technical equipment, one might even say the ar- 
run men I, of the natural economic force of roan." This 
"fundamental law” discovered by Herr Duhring runs as 
follows: 

Law No. 1. “The productivity of the economic in- 
struments, natural resources and human force, is in- 
creased btj inventions and discoveries." 

We are overcome with astonishment. Herr Dublin, 
treats us as Molidre's newly created nobleman Is treat 
by the wag, who announces to him the news that a 
through his life he has been speaking prose wit oU 
knowing it. That in many cases the productive P° wer ® 
labour is increased by inventions and discoveries 
also that in very many cases it is not increased, as^ 
proved by the mass of waste paper in the arch 
every patent office in the world) we knew long 
we owe to Herr Diihring the enlightening *. 

that this banality which is as old as the hills, is t e 
dnmental law of all economics. If "Ihe triumph o 
higher scientific method” in economics, as In 
only consists in giving a high-sounding name to l e ^ 
commonplace that comes to one’s mind, and trump ^ 
it forth as a natural law or even a fundamental | flf 
indeed It becomes possible for anyone, even the 
of the Berlin Votkszeitung * to "lay more basic fo» ^ 
lions” and to revolutionise science. We should * * n .j 
• all rigour” be forced to apply to Herr Diihring m 


• A li>«ral-<frm<rcritie of Ihtt time.— W- 
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Herr DQhring’s judgment on Plato: “It that is supposed 
to be economic wisdoiru_then the author of— the critical 
foundations — "shares it with every person who ever con- 
ceives an idea” — or even ever says anything — "about 
whatever occurs Jo him at the moment.” If, for example, 
we say animals eat, we are saying quite calmly, in our 
innocence, something of great importance; for we only 
have to say that eating is the fundamental law of all 
animal life, and we have revolutionised the whole of zo- 
ology. 

Law No. 2. Division of Labour. "The separation of 
trades and the division of activities raises the productive 
ity of labour." In so far ns this is true, it also has been 
a commonplace since Adam Smith. How far it is true 
will be shown in Part III. 

Law No. 3. “ Distance and transport are the chief 
causes which hinder and facilitate the co-operation of the 
productive forces." 

Law No, 4. "The industrial state has an incompara- 
bly greater population capacity than the agricultural 
state.” • 

Law No. 5. “In economics nothing takes place without 
a material interest." 

These are the "Natural Laws" on which Herr Diihr- 
mg founds his new economics. He remains faithful to 
his method, which we have already seen in his Philosophy. 
In economics too a few self-evident statements of the ut- 
most banality — moreover often very ineptly expressed — 
form the axioms which need no proof, the fundamental 
principles, - the natural laws. Under the pretext of devel- 
oping the content of these laws, which have no content, 
h® seizes ihe opportunity to pour out 8 wordy stream of 
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economic twaddle on the various themes whose namrt 
appear in these so-called laws— -inventions, division c 
labour, means of transport, population. Interests, com- 
petition, and so forth— twaddle whose commonpUcf 
platitudinousness is only seasoned by oracular grandilo- 
quence, and here nnd there by inept formulations or pre 
tentious word-spinning over all kinds of casuistical su 
tletics. Then finally we reach ground rent, prolll *« 
wages, and as we have only dealt with the two latter 
forms of appropriation In the preceding sections, we P^ 
pose now in conclusion to make n brief csaminal on o 
(lie Duhring conception of ground rent. , 

In doing this we shall not deal with those points mW 
Herr Diihrlng lias merely copied from his predee 
Carey; we are not concerned with Carey, nor w 
fending Illeardo’s views on ground rent against 
distortions and stupidities. We are only fonrcrnc' ^ 
Herr Duhring. and be defines ground rent ns ^ 
come wldch the proprietor ns itieh draws fro 
ground and land ” Tl.e economic ronerpt of ItiWJ * 
which is what Herr Dfihring is to etplaln. Is »tr* ^ 
transferred t.v Mm Into the Juridical sphere. * • 

.,r nn „U.r II,, n « wr„ l-fcrr 0„r 
Harper foundations must therefore, whether ft* •• 
not. condescend to give some further et planaUoO. I 
compares the lease of a farm to a farmer with in ' 
capita! to a manufacturer. hut »ooo finds Hud 
nson, like many others. Is not satisfactory. *" r ' 

“If w* wanted to press the analogy further, ' 
it left to the farmer after payment of k ^ 

rormpead to the la! no of profit on capital left -■ 
act -Tree wM use* the capital. »f**e he 
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interest. But it is not customary to regard farmers’ prof- 
its as the main income and ground rent as a balance. . . 

A proof of this difference of conception is the fact l|ij| 
in the theory of ground rent f lie case in which the land 
is worked by the owner is not separably treated, and no 
special weight is laid on the difference between Ihe 
amount of rent in the case of a lease and where Ihe owner 
produces the rent himself. At any rate no one has found 
occasion to conceive the rent resulting from Use owner's 
cultivation of land as divided in such a way that one 
portion represents as it were Ihe interest on Ihe property 
and the other portion the surplus profit of enterprise 
Apart from the capital which the farmer himself 
brings Inlo the business, it would seem tlial his specific 
profit is generally regarded as a kind of wages. II is 
however hazardous to assert anything on this subject, ns 
the question has never been raised in this definite form 
Wherever we arc dealing with fairly large farms it 
wiU be easily seen that what arc specifically farming 
profit* cannot be treated as wages I-’or this profit Is 
Itself dependent on (lie contradiction with the labour 
power of agricultural labourers, through whose exploita- 
tion that form of income is alone made possible. It is 
dearly a part of (he rent which remains in the hands of 
the farmer and through which the full rent, which 
the owner cultivating his ow-n land would eipert. i» 
reduced.*’ 

The theory of ground rent is ■ part of economic! 
which Is specifically English, and necessarily so, because 
St wa» only in England that there existed a mode of pro- 
duction j n which Ihe rent had in fact been separated 
from profit and interest. In England, as Is wrll known. 
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suiting from the owner’s cultivation as divided into two 
parts, this is simply untrue, and at best only once again 
proves his own ignorance. For example: 

“The revenue derived from labour is called wages 
That derived from stock, by the person who manages or 
employs it. Is called profit. . . . The revenue which pro- 
ceeds altogether from land is catted rent, and belongs 
to the landlord.... When those three different sorts of 
■ revenue belong to different persons, they are readily dis 
tingulshcd; but when they belong to the same, they are 
sometimes confounded with one another, at least in com- 
mon language. A gentleman who /arms a part of his own 
wtale, after paying the expense of cultivation, should 
{join both the rent of the landlord and the profit o / the 
farmer. He is apt to denominate, however, his whole gain, 
profit, and thus confounds rent with profit, at least in 
common language. The grealer part of our North Amer- 
ican and West Indian planters are In this situation. They 
farm, the greater pari of them, their own estates, and 
accordingly we seldom hear of the tent of a plantation, 
but frequently of Its profit. ... A gardener who cultivates 
his own garden with his own hands unites in Ins own 
person the three different characters of landlord, farmer, 
•nd labourer. HU produce, therefore, should pay him the 
tent of the first, the produce of the second, and the wage* 
of the third. The whole, however, is commonly consid- 
ered as the earnings of his labour. Both rent and profit are. 
In this ease, confounded with wages." 

This passage Is from the sixth chapter of Hook I of 
Ad«m Smith * The ease of the landowner cultivating ins 


Tb. SVr.Ub of Ktlimw TJ 
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own hind was therefore investigated a hundred years ago, 
and file douhlv arid uncertainties which are such a source 
rtf worry to Herr Dtihring in this connexion are merely 
due to his own ignorance. 

lie cion l unity saves himself from his quandary by an 
audacious trick: The farmers profit comes from the «* 
phiitallon of “the labour power of the agricultural labour- 
ers." and is therefore obviously a “pari of the rent." by 
which the “full rent,” which should flow into the land- 
owner's pocket. Is ‘‘reduced." From this we learn two 
tilings. Firstly, that the rent of the landowner is 're- 
duced" by the farmer, so that, according to Duhring. 
it is not, ns imagined hitherto, the farmer who pay* 
rent to Uie landowner, hut the landowner who p*9 s 
rent to the farmer — certainly a “view which is origin 
from the foundation upwards." And secondly, we 
ally learn what Herr Duhring imagines is covered 
by the term ground rent: namely, the whole surpw 
product obtained in farming by the exploitation ® 
agricultural labour. But as this surplus product ht 
economics hitherto — save for the works of a few a ^ 
economists — has been divided into ground rent 
profit on capital, we are compelled to note that 
Duhring's view of ground rent also is ‘ not the acce 
ed one." .-f. 

According to Herr Duhring, therefore, the only 
ference between ground rent and profit on capita is ^ 
the former is obtained in agriculture and the hd'er 
industry or commerce. And Herr Duhring necessan y 
rived at such an uncritical and confused view of I e 
ter. We saw that his starting-point was the “«ally 
torical conception,” that domination over the lan 
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only be based on domination over men. As soon, there- 
fore, as land is cultivated by means of any form of sub- 
jugated labour, a surplus for the landlord arises, and 
this surplus is in fact the rent, just as in industry the 
surplus labour product beyond what the labourer earns 
is the profit o» capital. "Thus it Is clear that ground rent 
exists on a considerable scale whenever and wherever 
agriculture is carried on by means of any of the forms 
of subjugation of labour.” In this presentation of rent 
as the whole surplus product obtained in agriculture, 
llcrr Duhring comes up against both English farming 
profit and the division, based on English farming and 
recognised by all the classical economists, of that surplus 
product inlo ground rent and farming profit, and hence 
the pure, precise conception of rent. What docs Herr 
Duhring do? He pretends not to have ever heard the very 
faintest whisper of the division of the surplus product of 
Agriculture into farmer’s profit and ground rent, and 
therefore of the whole rent theory or the classical econo 
mists; he pretends that the question of what farming prof 
it really (s has never yet been raised “in tins definite 
form,” that he is dealing with a subject which has never 
>rl been Investigated and obout which there is no knowl- 
edge but only illusion and uncertainty, And he flees from 
fatal England — where, without the inters cnl»<m of a ns 
theoretical school, the surplus product of agriculture i* 
»so remorselessly divided Into Its elements: ground rent 
and profit on capital— to the country so beloved by him 
'here the Prussian Lendrecht is in force, where farming 
by the owner of the land still flourishes in its full patriar- 
chal Hoorn, where “the landlord understands by rent 
the Income frntn his farm” and the Junkers' stews 
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on rrnl still claim lo pitern science — where, therefore 
llcrr Dfilirlnj; can still hope fo slip IhrouRh wilh hisfon- 
ftisrd ideas nf rrnl and profit and ecen to find credence 
for Ills latrsl discovery: IJmt ground rrnt is P 3 'd w* 
liy Itir farmer |o llir landlord Iml by the landlord lo 1 f 
farmer. 


X, FROM TIIG UUTICM. UtSfUHV 


filially, let ill lake a glance ut tlie Critical History of 
''oliticol Ccoaomy, al “that enterprise" of Herr Dull ring ■> 
vliicli, as lie says, ‘‘is absolutely without precedent." It 
nay be that lierc at last we shall find the defimlisc and 
uost strictly scientific treatment winch lie has so often 
iromiset) us, 

Herr Otilinng makes a great deal of noise os it Ins 
iscovcry that “political economy" is “a colossally modern 
ticnomenon" (page 12). 

In fact, Marx says in Capital. “Political economy . . . 
i an independent science, first sprang into being during 
ic period of manufacture"*; and in the Critique of 
olitical Economy, page 29,** that “the classical school 
political economy . . . dates from William Petty in 
ngland and Boisgoillebert in France, and doses with 
cardo in the former country and Sismondi in the latter." 
err D (Hiring follows the path thus laid down foe him; 
it in bis view higher economics begins only with the 
iscrable trash produced by bourgeois science after the 
isc of its classical period. On the other hand, he is fully 
stified in triumphantly proclaiming at the end of his 
reduction: “But though lids enterprise, in its externally 
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appreciable characteristics and in the more novel portion 
of its content, is absolutely without precedent, in its inner 
critical approaches and its general standpoint, it is even 
more peculiarly mine” (page 9) . It is a fact that, on the 
basis of both its external and its internal features, be 
might very well have announced his “enterprise" flb* 
industrial term is not badly chosen) as: The Ego 0,1 
His Own. 


Since political economy, as it makes its appearance 
in history, is in fact nothing but the scientific insight in (l 
the economics of the period of capitalist production.* 12 ^ 
ments and theorems relating to it (for example,* in t‘ 
writings of ancient Greek society) can only be foun 
the extent that certain phenomena— such as commo ijr 
production, trade, money, interest-bearing capital, t C.^ 
nro common to both societies. In so far ns the Grcc 
make occasional excursions into this sphere, *' 
the same genius and originality os in all other sp 
Dccausc of this, their views form, historically, tf‘ e ^ 
reiical starting point of the modern science. Let us ® 
listen to what Herr Diihring, with his worId hl>t° n 
approach lias to say. ^ 

“We have properly speaking (I) nothing posltl‘ c ^ 
report of a scientific character In the economic theory 
antiquity, and the completely unscientific mediae* 3 
rlod gives still less occasion for this (for this for rf l*‘ 

Ing nothing!). As however those who proudly disphy ^ 
appearance of erudition ... have defiled the truer 3M 
ter of modern science, attention must be called to at 
a few examples.” And Herr Pfihring then produces 
pies of a criticism which Is In truth free from e*«a 
“appearance of erudition.” 
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Aristotle slates thal "ihe use of any property is two- 
fold — one is peculiar to the thing as such and the other 
is not: as for example a sandal, which may be used as 
footwear and also for exchange; both are inodes Of use 
of the sandal, for whoever exchanges the sandal for what 
he lacks, money or food, uses the sandal as a sandal; but 
not in its natural function, for it is not there far (he pur- 
pose of exchange-” Herr Duhring maintains that this 
statement is “not only expressed in a really platitudinous 
and pedantic way”; but those who see in it a “distinction 
between use value and exchange value" also fall into the 
“ridiculous frame of mind” of forgetting that “In the 
most recent period” and "in the framework of the most 
advanced system" — which of course is Herr Diihring’s 
own system-use value and exchange value have vanished. 

"In Plato’s writings on the state, people . , have 
chimed lo find the modern category of the economic divi- 
sion of labour." This seems to be intended to refer to the 
passage in Capital, Cli. XII, 5 (p. 369 of the third edition)* 
where however the views of classical anliquity on the 
division of labour are on the contrary referred to as "in 
most sinking contras!" with the modern view. — Herr 
Duhring has nothing but sneers for Plato's presentation 
— one which, for his time, was full of genius — of the di- 
vision of labour as the natural basis of the city (which 
for the Greeks was identical with the state) ; and this on 
the ground that he did not mention — though the Greek 
Xenophon did, Herr Duhring — the “bounds set by the 
contemporary limits of the market to the further differ- 
entiation of professions and the technical sub-division of 
special operations . . . only when this limitation is rcal- 

* Cap tint, Vol I, p 4IM 
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i<cd have «c such knowledge as transforms the concept 
■‘division of labour," which without this knowledge can 
linrdly lie termed n scientific idea, into an important eco- 
nomic Inilli.” 


It was /n fact “Professor" Jloscher (of whom Herr 
Diiliring is so contemptuous) who set up this “limit” at 
which the Idea of the division of labour is supposed first 
to become ‘'scientific," and who therefore eipressij 
pointed to Adam Smith as the discoverer of the laws of 
the division of labour. In a society in which commodity 
production is the predominant form of production, “the 
market” — to adopt Herr Duhring’s style for once— was 
always a “limit" which was scry well known to “hus' - 
ness people.” But more than “the knowledge and instinct 
of routine” is needed to realise that it was not the market 


that created the capitalist division of labour, but that 01 
the contrary, it was the dissolution of former social con 
ncctions, and (he division of labour resulting from this 
that created the market. (See Capital, Vol. I, Ch. XXX 
Creation of the Home Market for Industrial Capital] * 
“The role of money has at all times provided the main 
stimulus to economic (1) ideas. But what did an Aristot e 
know of this role? No more, clearly, than was contain? 
in the idea that exchange through the medium of money 


had followed the primitive exchange by barter. 

But when “an” Aristotle presumes to discover the tw° 
different forms of the circulation of money — the one n 
which it operates as a mere medium of circulation, a° 
the other in whicli it operates as money capital — in * 
he is only — according to Herr Diiliring — “expressing 8 
moral antipathy And when “an” Aristotle carries M 
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audacity so far as to attempt an analysis of money in its 
“role” as a measure of value, and indeed states this prob- 
lem, which has such decisive importance for the theory 
of money, correctly — then “a” Diihring prefers (and for 
very good prhate reasons) to say nothing about such 
impermissible tejnerity. 

And the final outcome is: Greek antiquity, as mirrored 
in the Diihring “appreciation,” in fact had “only quite 
ordinary ideas" (page 25), if indeed such “buffoonery” 
(page 29) has anything in common with ideas, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary. 

It would be better to read Herr D Wiring's chapter on 
Mercantilism in the “original," that is, in F. List’s Nation- 
al System, Chapter 2D: The Industrial System, incor- 
rectly called the Mercantile System by the School. How 
carefully Herr Duhring manages to avoid any “appear- 
ance of erudition” on this subject also is shown by the 
following passage, among others: 

List, Chapter 28: The Italian Political Economists. 
says: “Italy was in advance of all modem nations both 
in the practice and in the theory of political economy," 
and then he cites as “the first work which deals with 
political economy, particularly in Italy, the book written 
by Antonio Serra, of Naples, on How to Secure for the 
Kingdoms an Abundance of Gold and Silver (1G13).” Herr 
Duhring confidently accepts this, and is therefore able to 
regard Sena's Ilreve traltato* “as a kind of inscription 
at the entrance of the more recent pre-history of econo- 


* “Reeve InlUto ipMt cause the posaouo far abbondare I’oto 
cl Targenlo net regni dove non sooo tnlmere” — "A short discourse of 
the causes apt |o bring forth an abundance of cotd and *i!»er ii> 
countries not possessing mines of their own.” — Cd. 
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inlet." J||i treatment of I fie Breve trattato is in fart 
ri! lo tills "literary btifTooncry." Unfortunately, lie real 
position was somewhat different: in 1603, that is, four 
stars lieforr the Breve truttato, Tfiomas Afun’j A Discount 
of Trade * etc., had appeared. The particular signiflemce 
of this hook was Hint, even in IlJ firs! edilion, il wasffi- 
reeled against the original monetary system which 
then still defended in England as being the policy of the 
stale; that Is, It represented the conscious self-separah on 
of the mercantile system from the system which gate* 1 
hirlh. Even in the form in which it first appeared thebo^ 
had several editions and exercised a direct influence oo 
legislation. In the edition of 1664 (England's Treasure’ 
e/e.)** which had been completely rewritten hy 1 f 
author and was puhlished after his death, it continued o 
he tlie mercantilist gospel for another hundred years, 
mercantilism therefore has an epoch-making work a*‘ 
kind of inscription at the entrance,” it Is this b 00 ^ aD 
for this very reason it simply does not exist for ® trT 
Diihring’s "history which most carefully observes thedis 
tinctions of rank." 

Of Petty, the founder of modern political econow) 
Iferr D Wiring tells us that he had "a somewhat *“P fr ' 
cial mind” and also “he had no sense of the intrinsic 
nicer distinctions between concepts,” while he had * 
s'ersatility whleli knows a great deal hut skips hgnt) - 
from one thing lo another without taking root in any idea 
of a more profound character”; ... his "economic metnoo 
arc still very crude," and he “achieves natvetfs wl»o ,f 
* "A Discourse of Trade from England into Ihe Earl frtdiei. " 

Ed 

*• "England’* Trea»ure hv Foreign Trade"— Ed 
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contrasts ... a serious thinker may well find amusing." 
What inimitable condescension, therefore, for the “seri- 
ous thinker" Herr Duhring to deign to take any notice 
at all of “a Petty*’! And what notice does he take of him? 

Petty’s statements on “labour and even labour time 
as a measure of value, of which imperfect traces can he 
found in his writings,” arc not mentioned again apart 
from this sentence. Imperfect tracesl In his Treatise on 
Taxes and Contributions (first edition, 1662), Petty gives 
a perfectly clear and correct analysis of the magnitude 
and value of commodities. In illustrating this at the outset 
by the equal value of precious metals and com on which 
the same quantity of labour has been expended, he says 
the first and the last ‘'theoretical'* word on the value of 
the precious metals. But he also states definitely and as a 
general law that the values of commodities are measured 
by equal labour. He applies bis discovery to the solu- 
tion of various problems, some of which are very com- 
plex, and on various occasions and in various works bo 
draws important conclusions from this law, even where 
he does not repeat the fundamental proposition. And in 
his very first book he says: 

“This (estimation of value by equal labour), I say, to 
be the foundation of equalising and balancing of values. 
yet in the superstructures and practices hereupon, I con- 
fess there is much variety and intricacy."* Petty was 
thus conscious equally of the importance of his discovery 
ns of live difficulty of applying It in detail. He therefore 
tried to find another way of reaching certain conclusions 


* The Ewwmit Writings of Sir iVillnm Petty. Vrf 1. p ti 
(Cambridge Cntsmity Press edition 18W, — £d 
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of n dctnilcd nature. He thought that "a natural Par” 
could be discovered ijotween land and labour, so Ibat 
value mlglit be expressed "by either of them aJone as well 
or belter than by both.” Even this error has genius. 

Herr DflhrJng makes this penetrating observation on 
Petty’s theory of value: "Had his thought been more pen- 
etrating it would not have been possible to find, in ofh pr 
passages, (races of a contrary viewpoint, to which we 
have previously referred”; that is to say, to which no 
“previous" reference lias been made except that we ha« 
been told the "traces” are “imperfect.” This is very char- 


acteristic of Herr Diihring’s method— to allude to some- 
thing “previously” in a meaningless phrase, in order 
“subsequently” to make the reader believe that he ha 
“previously" been made acquainted with an imports 0 
point, which in fact Herr Duhring has slid over bo 
“previously” and “subsequently.” 


Tn Adam Smith we can certainly find not only ‘ traces 
of “contradictory views" on the concept of value, not on J 
two but even three, and strictly speaking even four sharpy 
contradictory views on value, running quite happily 51 ^ 
by side after each other. But what is quite natural in 
writer who is laying Hie foundations of political f c ° n0 ^ (] 
and is necessarily feeling his way, experimenting ® ^ 
struggling with a chaos of ideas which are only just 
shape, may seem strange to a writer who is survey* 0 * ^ 
summarising more than a hundred and fifty years o 
vestigations whose results have already partly passei r0 ^ 
books into the general consciousness of society'- n ' f 
pass from great things to small: as we have seen, ^ 
•Duhring himself likewise gives us five different kin * 
value to select from at will, and with them, an oqtm n 
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ber of contradictory conceptions. Certainly, “if his own 
thought had been more penetrating,” he would not have 
expended so much effort in trying to throw his readers 
back from Petty’s perfectly clear conception of value into 
the uttermost confusion. 

A very finished work of Petly's i which is as it were 
cast in a single block, is his Quantulumcunquc Concern- 
ing Money, published in 1682, ten years after his Anatomy 
of Ireland* (this “first” appeared in 1872, not 1691 as 
stated by Herr DUhring who takes it second-hand from 
:he “most current textbook compilations”) In this book 
he last vestiges of mercantilist views, found in his other 
writings, have completely disappeared. In content and 
orm It is a little masterpiece, and for this very reason 
Icrr DUhring docs not even mention its title. It is quite 
n the order of things that, in relation to the most able 
nd original of economic investigators, our vainglorious 
nd pedantic mediocrity should only express his snarling 
.ispleasurc, and should only take offence at the fact that 
lie flashes of theoretical insight are not set out proudly 
^ ranks and orders as ready-made “axioms,” hut merely 
isc to the surface here and there from the depths of 
crude” practical material, for example, of taxation. 

“Political Arithmetic,” vulgo statistics the foundation 
>r which has been laid by Petty, is treated hy Herr 
flitting in the same way as that author’s specially eco- 
tunic works. He shrugs his shoulders spitefully at the 
JCuliar methods used by Petty! Considering the grotesque 
ethods used on this field even a century later by 
noisier, and in view of the great distance that separates 


* 'Tlii* Political Anatomy of Ireland" — t<I 
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oven contemporary statistics from the goal which Petty 
assigned lo llicm In broad outline, such self-satisfied supe- 
riority two centuries post feslum stands out In aD *•* m ’ 
disguised stupidity. 

Petty’s most Important ideas — which received such 
scant attention In Herr Duhring’s “enterprise”— are, 'o 
the latter’s view, nothing but useless conceits, chance 
thoughts, incidental comments, lo which in oar day * 
significance is gis-cn, which in themselves they have no 
got. only by the use of extracts tom from their contei • 
which therefore also play no part in the real Wdory 
political economy, but only in modern books below e 
standard of Herr Dfihring’s deep-rooted criticism an 
"historical treatment in the grand style.” In his «n er 
prise” he seems to have had in view a circle of rea f 
who would has-e implicit faith and would never < * reaI ".. 
asking for proof of his assertions. We shall return to ^ 
point soon (when dealing with Locke and North), ” 
must first take a brief glance at Boisguillebert and La 
In connection with the former, we must draw a & 
lion to the sole discovery made by Herr Dull ring. e ^ 
discovered a connection between Boisguilleberl an 
which had hitherto been missed. Boisguillebert ass« 
that the precious metals could be replaced, in the nor ^ 
monetary’ functions which they fulfill in commodity 
culation, by credit money (un morceau de papier). ^ 
the other hand imagines that any “increase” whatever ^ 
’the number of these “pieces of paper” increases the WW ^ 
of a nation. Herr Duhring draws from this the condusm 
that Boisguillebert’s idea “already embodied a new ^ 
of mercan tilism” — in other words, already included L* 1 
This is made as clear as daylight in the following: 
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tbat was necessary was to attribute to the ‘simple piece 
of paper' the same role which the precious metals should 
have played, and a metamorphosis of mercantilism was 
thereby at once accomplished.” In the same way it is pos- 
sible to accomplish at once the metamorphosis of an 
uncle into an aunt. It is true' that Herr Duhring adds 
appeasingly: "Of course Boisgoillebert had no such pur- 
pose in mind.” But, in the devil’s name, how could he 
have in mind the purpose of replacing his own rational- 
ist conception of the money function of the precious met- 
als by the superstitious conception of the mercantilists, 
because lie holds the view that this role of the precious 
metals can bo played by paper money? — Nevertheless, 
Ilerr Dilhring continues in his serio-comic style, “never- 
theless it may be conceded that here and there our author 
succeeded in making a really pertinent comment” 
(page 83). 

In reference to Law, Herr Duhring succeeded in mak- 
ing only this “really pertinent comment”: “Law too, 
naturally, was never able completely to eliminate the 
ultimate basis (namely, “the basis of the precious metals”), 
but he pushed the issue of notes to its extreme limit, 
that is to S3y, to the collapse of the system” (page 94) 
In reality, however, these paper butterflies, mere money 
tokens, were intended to fly round among the public, not 
to “eliminate" the basis of the precious metals, but to 
attract them from the pockets of the public into the 
depleted treasuries of the state- 

To return to Petty and the insignificant role in fhe 
history of economics attributed to him by Herr Duhring, 
we must first listen to what we are told about Petty’s 
immediate successors, Locke and North. Locke's Consider- 
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ations on Lowering of Interest and liaising of Honeg? 
And North's Discourse upon Trade, appeared in the same 
year, 1G0I. 

"Whal he (Locke) writes on interest and money does 
not go beyond the range of the reflections which were 
current, under the dominion of mercantilism, on tie 
events of political life" (page 64). The reader of this 
"report should now sec quite clearly why Locke’s Lowef 
ing of Interest had such an important influence, in m or * 
than one direction, on political economy in France aa^ 
Italy during the second half of the eighteenth century. 

"Many businessmen thought the same (as Locke) on 
free play for Uie rate of interest, and the developing s<> 
rial relations also produced the tendency to regard I f S 3 
restrictions on interest as ineffective. At a period when * 1 
Dudley North could write his Discourses upon Ttade !_ 
reeled towards free trade, there must already have ■’ 
ns it were a great deal in the air which made the theorc 
icnl opposition to restrictions on interest rates not seem 
something extraordinary" (page 61). 

So Locke had to copy the ideas of some of his com 
temporary “businessmen,” or to breathe in a 8 rea j ! 
of what was “as it were in the air,” before he cou 
velop any theory of free play for the rale of interest 
out saying anything “extraordinary”! In fact, ^ I0 '' e ' 
os early as 1662, in his Treatise on Taxes and Conn 
lions, Petty had contrasted interest, as “rent of mon 
which we call usury,” with “rent of land and house 
and lectured the landlords who wished to keep down . 
legislation not of course land rent, but the rent of nwn 

• “Some Considerations of the Consequences of the La*eru4 
at Interest and Raising the Value of Money."— -W. 
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on “the vanity and fruitlessness of making civil positive 
law against the law ol nature." In hisQuantulumcunquc 
(1682) he therefore declared that legislative regulation of 
the rate of interest was as stupid as regulation of exports 
of precious metals or of exchange rales. In the same work 
he made statements on the “raising of money” which 
have settled this point once and for all — for example, the 
attempt to give sixpence the name of one shilling, In 
doubling the number of shillings coined from one ounce 
of silver. 

As regards this last point, Locke and Nortli did little 
more than copy his theory. In regard to rent, however, 
Locke follows Petty’s parallel between money interest 
and land rent, while North 'goes further and contrasts 
interest as capital rent, “rent of stock,” wilh land rent, 
and the stocklords with the landlords. And while Locke 
accepts only wilh reservations free play for the rate of 
interest as demanded by Petty, North accepts it uncon- 
ditionally. 

Herr Diihring — himself a bitter mercantilist in the 
"more sublie” sense — surpasses himself when he dismisses 
Dudley North’s Discourses upon Trade wilh the com- 
ment that they were written "in the direction of free 
trade.” It is rather like saying of Harvey that he wrote 
"in the direction" of the circulation of the blood North’s 
work — opart from its other merits — is a classical exposi- 
tion, driven home with relentless logic, of the doctrine 
of free trade both for foreign and internal trade— 
certainly “something extraordinary” in 16911 

Herr Diihring, by the way, informs us that North was 
a ''merchant" and a rogue at that, also that his work “met 
with no success." IIow could a book of this sort have met 
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with nny “success” among the dominant mob at the 
moment of the final triumph of protectionism in England? 
Hut tills did not prevent it from having an immediate ef- 
fect on theory, ns can he seen from a whole series of 
economic works published in England shortly after it. 
some of them even before the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Locke and North provide examples of how the first 
hold strokes which Petty made in almost every sphere of 
political economy were taken up one by one by his Eng- 
lish successors and further developed. The traces of th 13 
process during the period 1G91 to 1752 are obvious even 
to the most superficial observer from the very fact. that 
all the more important economic writings of that p^ r ' 
refer to Petty, cither in confirmation of his views or to 
refute them. This period, which contained many original 
thinkers, Is therefore the most significant for the investiga- 
tion of the gradual genesis of political economy. ^ e 
"historical treatment in the grand style,” which charges 
Marx with the unpardonable sin of making in Capita so 
much commotion about Petty and the writers of that pe- 
riod, simply strikes them right out of history. From Loc'**. 
North, Boisguillebert and Law it jumps straight to ® 
Physiocrats, and then, at the entrance to the real temp e 
political economy, appears — David Hume. With e 
Duhring’s permission, however, we must restore the rea 
chronological order, putting Hume before the Physiocra 
Hume’s economic Essays appeared in 1752. In the e * 
says contained in this volume: Of Money, Of the B 
of Trade, Of Commerce, Hume follows step for step. 

In many passages even in his personal Idiosyncrasies. 
Jacob Vanderlint’s Money Answers All Things, publisn 
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t London in 1734. However unknown this VanderlinI 
.ay have been lo Herr Duhring, references to him can 
i found in English economic works even at the end ol 
ie eighteenth century, that is lo say. even in the period 
ter Adam Smith. 

Like VanderlinI, Hume treated money as a mere token 
value; he copied almost word Tot word (and this is 
lportant, as he might have taken the theory o! money 
a token of value from many other sources) Vanderlinl's 
Rument on why the balance of trade cannot be perma- 
ntly either favourable or unfavourable to a country; 
:e Vanderlint, he teaches that the equilibrium of trade 
lances is brought about naturally, through the differing 
onomic situation in the various countries; like Vander- 
>t, he preaches free tcade, but not so boldly or consist- 
lly; like Vanderlint, though with less profundity, he 
iphasises human needs as the motive forces of produc- 
n; he follows Vanderlint in the influence on commodity 
ces which he erroneously attributes to bank money and 
blic paper issues in general; like Vanderlint, he op- 
ses fiduciary money; like Vanderlint, he makes com- 
ity prices dependent on the price of labour, that is, 
wages; he even copies Vanderlint’s absurd notion that 
accumulating treasures commodity prices arc kept 
vn, etc., et c . 

At a much earlier point Herr Diihnng made an or.icu- 
alluslon to how other writers had misunderstood 
me's monetary theories, with a particularly dcnuncia- 
r reference to Marx, who in Capitol bad also, in a posi- 
ly subversive way, pointed to the secret connections of 
me with Vanderlint and with J Massie. who will be 
itioned later. 
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As for (his misunderstanding the facts are as follows. 
In regard to Hume's real theory of money (that money is 
a mere token of value, and, therefore, If other conditions 
remain unaltered, commodity prices rise in proportion to 
the increase in the volume of money in circulation, and 
fall in proportion to its decrease), with Ihe Lest will in Ibe 
world — though In his own luminous way — Herr Dublin? 
can only repeat the errors made by his predecessors. 
Hume, however, after staling the theory cited above, hiffl* 
self raises the objection (as Montesquieu, starting from the 
same premises, had done previously) that it is nevertheless 
“certain" that since the discovery of the mines in Amend 
“industry has increased in all the nations of Europe, 
except in the possessors of those mines,” and that thh 
“may justly be ascribed, among other reasons, to the in- 
crease of gold and silver." His explanation of this phenom- 
enon is that “though the high prices of commodities be * 
necessary consequence of the increase of gold and si* ver ’ 
yet it follows not Immediately upon that increase; b" 1 
some time is required before the money circulates throug 
the whole state and makes its ciTcct be felt on all ran 
of people." In this intermediate period it has a bene ic 
effect on industry and trade. At the end of this analjsis 
Hume also tells us why this is so, although in a ^ 

- and 


comprehensive way than many of his predecessors 


contemporaries: “It is easy to trace the money 


in *1* 


progress through the whole commonwealth; where we 
shall find, that it must first quicken Ihe diligence of every 
individual before it increases the price o/ labour. 

In other words, Hume is here describing the eifec o 


a revolution in ihe value of the precious metals, in / acf * 
depreciation, or, which *- n ‘* »Mn<» a revolution 
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the measure of value of the precious metals. He makes 
the correct discovery that, in the slow process of equalis- 
ing ihe prices of commodities, this depreciation only in 
the last instance “increases the price of labour”— oufgo, 
wages; that is to say, it increases the profit made by mer- 
chants and industrialists at the cost of the labourer (which 
he thinks just as it should be), and thus “quickens dili- 
gence." But he does not raise the problem which is of real 
interest to science, namely, whether and in what way an 
increase in the supply of the precious metals, while their 
value remains unchanged, affects the prices of commodi- 
ties; and he confuses every “increase of the precious met- 
als*’ with tlicir depreciation. Hume therefore does precisely 
what Marx says he docs ( Critique o[ Political Lconomy, 
page 220). We shall have to make another reference to this 
point, but wc must first turn to Hume’s essay on interest 
Hume’s statements, expressly directed against Locke, 
that the rale of interest is not regulated by the existing 
volume of money hut by the rate of profit, and his other 
explanations of the causes which determine rises or falls 
tn the rate of interest, ore all to he found, much more 
exactly though less clcscrly staled, in An Lssay on the 
Goomung Causes of the Natural Rate of Interest, Wherein 
the Sentiments of Sir W. Petty, and Sir. Locke, on That 
Head, are Considered. This work appeared in 1750, two 
years before Hume's essay; its author was J. Massif, a 
writer with scry varied interests, who had n wide public, 
as can be seen from contemporary English literature. 
Adam Smith's discussion of the rate of interest is closer to 
Masslc than to Hume. Neither Massie nor llume know or 
say anything at all regarding the nature of “profit." which 
plays a role In the theories of both. 
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“lit general," Herr DQliring sermonises lo us, " t J !e 
attitude of most of Hume’s commentators has been very 
prejudiced, and ideas have been attributed Jo him whiefi 
sverc not Ills.” And Herr Duhring Iiimself gives us more 
than one striking example of this "attitude.” 

For example, Hume’s Essay on Interest begins wither 
following: “Nothing is esteemed a more certain sign o 
the flourishing condition of any nation than the town®* 
of Interest: and with reason, though I believe the cans* 
is somewhat different from what is commonly appr*" 
bonded.” In the very first sentence, therefore, Hume ci 
the view that the lowness of the rale of inlerest » * 
surest indication of the flourishing condition of a ^ 
as a commonplace which had already become tnvia 
his day. And in fact this “idea” had already had a hundrw 
years, since Child, to become generally current But we 
told: “Among Hume’s views on the rate of inte^es ^ 
must particularly draw attention to the idea that * 
true barometer of conditions (conditions of what ) ^ 
that its lowness is an almost infallible indication ^ 
prosperity of a nation” (page 130). Who is th® ^ 
diced” and biased “commentator” who says this? 
than Herr Duhring. ( . . 

What arouses the naive astonishment of our ern^ 
historian” is the fact that Hume, in connection wi * ^ 
felicitous idea or other, “does not even claim 0 ^ 

originated it.” This would certainly not have happ e 
Herr Duhring. je of 

We have seen how Hume confuses every^ nc 
the precious metals with such an increase as Is u c 
nied by a depreciation, a revolution in their own * ^ 
hence. In the measure of value of commodities- 1,1 
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fusion was inevitable with Hume because he had not the 
slightest understanding of the function of the precious 
metals as the measure of value. And he could not have it, 
because he had absolutely no knowledge of value itself 
The word itself is to be found perhaps only once in hi 
essays where, in attempting to correct Locke’s erroneou 
idea that the precious metals had "only an imaginary 
value,” he makes it even worse by saying that they ha' 
"chiefly a fictitious value." 

In this he Is much inferior not only to Petty but t 
many of his English contemporaries. He shows the sam 
“backwardness" in still proclaiming the old-fashione 
notion that the "merchant” is the chief mainspring t 
production — an idea which Petty had long passed beyom 
As for Herr Duhring's assurance that in his Essays Hurr 
concerned himself with the “chief economic relationships 
if lhe reader only compares Canfillon’s book (quoted L 
Adam Smith) which appeared the same year as Hume 
essays, 1752, but many years after its author’s death, 1 
will he astonished at the narrow field covered by Hum< 
economic writings. Hume, as we have said, in spite of tl 
lelters-patent issued to him by Herr Duhring, is nevertt 
less quite a respectable figure even in the econoir 
field, but in this field he is anything but an original i 
vesttgator, and even less an epoch-making one. The i 
fiuence of his economic essays on the educated circles 
his day was due, not merely to his brilliant espositk 
but also and principally to the fact that the essays w« 
a progressive and optimistic glorification of industry a 
trade, which were then flourishing — in other words, 
the capitalist society which at that time was rapidly • 
vetoping in England, and which was bound to provide ' 
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Essays willi a “success.” One instance Is enough to show 
Niis. Cvcryone knows (tie passionate fight lhal the masses 
of the English people were waging. Just in Hume’s period, 
against the system of indirect taxes which was being 
systematically exploited by the notorious liobcrt Walpole 
for Hie relief of the landlords and of the rich in general. 
In bis essay Of Taxes , in which, without mentioning hh 
name. Hume polemiscs against bis ever-present authority 
Vnnderlint — the stoutest opponent of indirect taxation and 
the most determined advocate of a land tax — we fmd: 
"They (taxes on consumption) must be very heavy taxes 
indeed, and very injudiciously levied, which the artisan 
will not, of himself, be enabled to pay by superior industry 
and frugality, without raising the price of his labour. 

It is almost os if Robert, Walpole himself were speak- 
ing, especially if we also take into consideration the P a5 ' 
sage in (lie essay on Public Credit in which, referring 
to the difficulty of taxing the state’s creditors, 
says: “The diminution of their revenue would not be dis- 
guised under the appearance of a branch of excise or 
customs." , 

As might have been expected with a Scotsman, Humes 
admiration of bourgeois industry was by no means p ar ' 
platonic. Starting as a poor man. he worked up ton year 7 
income of some very, very heavy thousand pounds; whi 
Herr Duhring (as he is not here dealing with Petty) tae 
fully expresses in this way: '“Starting with very sma 
means he succeeded, by good domestic economy. In rea ^ 

Ing the position of not having to write to please anyone- 
Herr Duhing further says: “He had never made the stlg n ' 
est concession to the influence of parlies, princes or on 
versifies " There is certainly no evidence that Hume ever 
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shared literary enterprises with a “Wagener,"* but it is 
well known that he was an indefatigable partisan of the 
Whig oligarchy, that he thought highly of “ Church and 
Slate,” and lhal in reward for these services lie was given 
first a secretaryship in the Embassy in Paris and subse- 
quently the incomparably more important and better-paid 
post of an Under-Secretary of Slate. “In politics Hume 
was and always remained conservative and strongly mon- 
archist in lib views. For this reason he was never so 
bitterly denounced as Gibbon by the supporters of the 
established church," the old Schlosser says. “This egoist 
Hume, this lying historian" reproaches the fat English 
monks who live by begging and have neilher wife nor fam- 
ily; “but he had neither family nor wire, and was himself 
a great fat fellow, to a considerable degree battening on 
Ihe public purse, wilhout ever earning it by rendering any 
real public service" — this is what the "rude” plebeian 
Cobbett says. Herr Duhring says that Hume was "in many 
essential respects superior to a Kant In the practical 
management of life,” 

But why Is Hume given such an exaggerated position 
in the Critical History? Simply because this "serious and 
subtle thinker" has the honour to be the Dfihrlltg of the 
eighteenth century. The example of a Hume shows that 
"the creation of this whole branch of science (economics) 
was the achievement of a more enlightened philosophy"; 
and the precedent of Hume is Ihe best guarantee that this 
whole branch of science will be dosed, for the Immediate 
predictable future, in that phenomenal man who has 

* Wigentt, Prussian government oIRclat, a tool of Bismarefc, 
ordered and obtained from DObring a memorandum on the labour 
-jotslicm.—Ed • 
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transformed the merely “more enlightened” philosophy 
into the absolutely luminous Philosophy of Ileal ily, and 
with whom, just as with Hume, "as never before in 
Germany . . . the stud}’ of philosophy in the narrow sense 
of the word is combined with scientific attempts to inves- 
tigate political economy,” Accordingly we find Hume, in 
any case respectable as an economist, inflated into an 
economic star of the first magnitude, whose importance 
has hitherto been denied only by the same envious people 
who have hitherto also been so obstinately silent on Herr 
Diihring's "epoch-making” achievements. 


The physiocratic school left us in Qttcsnntf* Tableau 
Economiqut, ns everyone knows, a riddle on whtch a 11 
former critics and historians of political economy h®' p H P 
to now broken their teeth in vain. Tills Tableau, vrhift< 
was intended to bring out dearly the physiocrats’ concep- 
tion of the production and circulation of a counlry’j I"*- 1 * 
wealth, remained obscure enough for the economic wortJ 
which succeeded it. On this, too, Herr Dfihrlng comes at 
last to give us light. "What this economic image of W |f 
relations of production and distribution meant even f' ,f 
Quesnmj himirlf," lie says, can only be seen If see base 
" flnt eare/ully examined the leading ideas which * f " 
(H-euIiar to liim." AH Ihr more because these have blfheft rt 
only been stated with "wavering Jndeflnlteness." and "their 
essential features cannot l<e rcrognlsed,” even in 
-Smith, llerr liuhring will now onre for alt put an tnd >•’ 
these traditional "superfidjl accounts." He then proe**' ’ 
to J utt t!.e rraJff'l leg through five whole pages, five 
n wHet» all U.tI* of pretentious pb raw - *. constant repet. 
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lions and calculated confusion are designed to conceal the 
fatal fact that, in regard to Qucsnay’s "leading ideas," 
lierr Du h ting has hardly as much to tell us as "the most 
current textbook compilations” against which he warns 
us so untiringly. It is "one of the most dubious sides” of 
this introduction that here too the Tableau, which up to 
that point had only been mentioned by name, is only just 
casually snuffled at, and is then lost sight of in all sorts of 
"reflections,’’ such ns, for example “the difference between 
elTort and result” Though the latter, “it is true, is not to 
he found completed in Qucsnay's ideas,” Herr Duhring 
will give us a fulminating example of it as soon ns he 
comes from his lengthy introductory "effort" to his 
remarkably short-winded “result.” that is to say. to his elu- 
cidation of the Tableau itself. We will now give all. literally 
off that he (cels it right to tell ns of Qucsnay's Tobfeoii 
In his ‘’effort’’ Herr Duhring says: ”I| seemed to him 
(Quesnay) self-evident that the proceeds (Herr Dtihring 
had just spoken of the net product) must be thought of 
and treated ns a value in money ... be applied his delibera- 
tions (!) immediately to the value i in money which lie 
assumed as the results from the sate of all agricultural 
products by the actual producer. In this way (!) he oper- 
ates hi the columns of his Tableau with several milliards" 
(that is, or values in money). We have therefore learnt 
three times over that, in his Tableau, Quesnay operates 
with the "values in money” of "agricultural products 
Including the money values or the “net product” or "net 
proceeds.” Further on In the text we find: “Had Quesnay 
considered things from a reallv natural standpoint, and 
had be rid himself not nnlv of regards for the precious 
metals and the amount of money, but also of regards for 
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money values. . . . Bui ns it Is he reckons wllh cmply w® 
of value, nnd Imagined (I) the nel product In advance a! 
n money value.” So for the fourth nnd fifth time: there 
are only money values In the Tableau I 

“He (Qucsnay) obtained it (the net product) by de- 
ducting the expenses and thinking (I) principally 
(DTih ring's way of reporting Is not the traditional but for 
that matter all the more superficial) “of that value which 
came to the landlord ns rent.” — We have still not ad- 
vanced a step; but now it is coming: “on the other band. 
however, now also" — this “however, now also” is a gem!— 
“the net product, ns a natural object, enters into circula- 
tion, and in this way becomes on element which serves 1° 
maintain the class which is described as sterile. In this . * 
confusion can at once (I) be seen — the confusion arising 
from the fact that in one case it is the money value, an 
in flic other the thing itself, which determines the course 
of his ideas." — In general, it appears, all circulation o 
commodities suffers from the "confusion" that comm° ' 
ties enter Into circulation simultaneously as “nalura ® 
jects" and ns “money values." Hut we are still rnovin„ ^ 
n circle about “money value," for “Quesnay is anxious 
avoid a double application of the economic proceeds. 

With Herr Duhrlng’s permission: in Qucsnay s 113 ^ 
ysls”* at the foot of the Tableau, the various M n( ” 
products figure as “natural objects” and up above. In ^ 
Tableau itself, in their money va'ues. Subsequently Q u * 
nay even made bis pupil the Abbd Beaudcnu, wr ** f ” , 
natural objects in the Tableau itself, by the side of 
money values. 


“Analyse du Tableau Economise. "—Ed 
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After all this “effort,” at last sve gel the “result,” which 
the reader will be astonished to hear: “Nevertheless, the 
inconsequence” (referring to the role assigned by Quesnay 
to the landlords) “of once becomes clear when we enquire 
what becomes of the net product, which has been 
appropriated os rent, in the course of the economic 
circulation ? In regard to this the physiocrats and the 
Tableau Econo mique could offer nothing but confused 
and arbitrary conceptions, increasing to mysticism." 

All's welt that ends well. So Herr Duliring does not 
know “what becomes of the net product, which has been 
appropriated as rent. In the course of the economic cir- 
culation" (represented in the Tableau). To him, the Tab- 
leau is the “squaring of the circle.” Dy his own confession, 
he does not understand the A B.C. of the physiocrats. After 
all the heating about the bush, the empty antics, the 
jumping hither and thither, the harlequinades, episodes, 
diversions, repetitions and stupefying confusions whose 
sole purpose it to prepare us for the imposing conclusion, 
“what the ToMron means foT Quesnay himself — afttT nil 
this we come flna’ly to Herr DOliring's shamefaced con- 
fession that he himself does not know. 

Once lie has shaken off this painful secret, this Ifo- 
ratian “Mack care” which was sealed behind him during 
his ride through the land of the physiocrats, our “serious 
and subtle thinker” Mows another merry Mast on his 
trumpet, ns follows: “The lines which Quesnay draws 
hrre and there” (in alt there are just sis of them!) "in hi* 
otherwise fairly simple (!) ToMcou, and which are meant 
to represent the circulation of the net product,” make 
one wonder whether "Ibcse strange combinations of col- 
umns” may not be based on some mathematical phantasy: 
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they are reminiscent of Quesnay’s ntlempts lo square tbe 
circle — and so forlh. As Herr Duhring, by his own otfntis* 
sion, was unable lo understand these lines In spile of Ibfir 
simplicity, he had to follow his favourite procedure t> 
throwing suspicion on them. And now' he can confidin'? 
deliver the death blow to the vexatious Tableau : ' * 
have considered the net product in this its most tlou 
aspect," etc. So the despairing confession that he does 
understand the first word about the Tableau Economic 
and the role played by the net product which ” 

H— this is what Herr Duhring calls “the most doubltu 
aspect of the net product"! What grim humour! 

Hut so that our renders may no! I* left In the 
cruel uncertainty about Q lies nay's Tableau as th«s en 
sarily are who take their economic wisdom M 
hand” from Herr Dfihrlng. we will explain it hrif 1 


follows: 

As is known, the physiocrats divide society In ® 
classes: (I) the productive, t.f.. the class which ♦ 
active in agriculture, farmers and agririillurol W 1 ^ 

they are railed prodiirlltr. because their labour Jl* ' 
surplus- rent. (2) The etas, which appropriates this ^ 
phis, Including thr landowners ami their retain • 
princes and all ofnriats paid by ««*■ *«•'»«*. J „„ 

the rJiurrh in Hs special ebaraetrr ns appropriafor a • 

For the sake of breslty. In what follows we ran * ’ ' . 
class simply "farmer*," and the second class •'I-*'"*-" 

11, The Industrial or sterile tanfruilMt rhss; • er 
cause, to the view of the physiocrats, it adds h* (lvI 
i*a*erw!» <M.vemf t> d by the productive etiss on 7 ^ 
same qsaatjty of value at it comirme* In tin#* 

pro.ided f.ir d by that same *'-*< O'*’ ? 
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Tableau was intended to portray how the total annual 
product of a country (in«fact, France} circulates between 
these three classes and enables annual reproduction to 
take place. 

The first hypothesis of the Tableau is that the farming 
system and with it large-scale agriculture such as existed 
in Quesnay's time had been generally introduced, he took 
as examples, Normandy, Picardy, He de France and a few 
other French provinces. The farmer therefore appears as 
the real leader of agriculture, representing in the Tableau 
the whole productive (agricultural) class and paying the 
landlord a rent in money. An invested capital or Inventory 
of ten milliard Hurts is attributed to the farmers as a 
whole; of this sum, one-fifth, or two milliards, is the work- 
ing capital which has to be replaced every year — this 
figure also was estimated on the basis of the best-managed 
farms in the provinces mentioned above. 

Quesnay also presupposes (1) constant prices and 
simple reproduction, Tot the sake of simplicity; (2) that 
all circulation which takes place entirely within one class 
is excluded, and that only circulation between class and 
class is taken into account; (3) that all purchases and 
sales taking place between class and class in the course of 
the industrial year are combined in a single total sum. 
Finally, it must be borne in mind that in Quesnay's time 
in France, as was more or less the case throughout 
Europe, the home industry of the peasant families pro- 
vided far the greater portion of their needs, other than 
food, and this home industry is therefore taken as an 
integral part of agriculture. 

The starting point of the Tableau Is Ihe tolal harvest, 
the gross product of the annual yield of the soil, which h 
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gross product there remains a surplus of three milliards, 
of which two ace in foodstuffs and one in raw materials. 
The rent which the farmers have to pay to the landlords 
is however only two-thirds of this sum, equal to two mil- 
liards, It will soon be seen why it is only these two mil- 
liards which figure under the heading of "net product" 
or “net income.*' 

In addition, however, to the "total reproduction" of 
agriculture amounting in value to five milliards, of which 
three milliards enter into general circulation, there is also, 
6e/oie the movements described in the Tableau begin, the 
whole, “p£cule” Ihoard) of the nation, two milliards of 
actual cash, in the hands of the farmers. This comes about 
in the following way. 

As the starting point of the Tableau is the total harvest, 
this also forms the closing point of an economic year, for 
example, of the year 1758, from which point a new 
economic year begins. During the course of this new year, 
1759, Ihe portion of the gross product destined to enter 
into circulation is distributed among the two other classes 
through the medium of a number of individual payments, 
purchases and sales. These movements, separated, follow- 
ing each other in succession, and continuing through a 
whole year, are, however, (as was unavoidable in the 
Tableau ) combined into o few characteristic transactions 
each of which embraces a whole year’s operations in one 
figure. This, then, Is how at the close of the year 1758 
there has flowed back to the farming class the money paid 
by it to the landlords as rent for the year 1757 (the 
Tableau itself will show how this comes about), amount- 
ing to two milliards; so that the farming class can again 
throw this sum into circulation in 1759. As, however, this 
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sum, as Quesnay observes, is much larger {since pajmtnb 
in instalments constantly repeat themselves) than is re- 
quired in reality for the total circulation of the country 
(France), the two milliards in the hands of the fanner* 
represent the lota! money in circulation in the nalio 11 
The class of landlords drawing rent first appears, ** 
is accidentally the case even today, in the role of receivers 
of payments. On the basis of Quesnay's assumptions the 
actual landlords receive only four-sevenths of the ^ 
liards of rent: two-sevenths go to the government. 
one-seventh to the receivers of tithes. In Qtiesnays • f 
Church was the greatest landlord in France and In a ‘ 
dilion received the tithes on all other landed proj*<*rty- 
The working capital (finances annnrllet) advanced J 
the ‘'sterile** class In the course of a whole >cav f ‘ ,n ’ 
of raw materials to the value of one milliard— on / f* 
materials, because lords, machinery, elc., arc ilK ‘ 
among the products of tlut class Itself. The many 1° 
however, played by such products In the Industrial tn^ 
prises of this clasi. do not concern the Tableau, « n Y 
than the circulation of commodities and money 
take* place exclusively wltldn that class. The wa„ri 
the labour through which the sterile class transoms ^ 
rasr materials into manufactured goods Is equal *>' ^ 
value of the means of subsistence which H rccr ,r% '^ 
part directly from the productive class, and in par* ' 
reedy through die landlords. Although il 1* MkI/ 
into capifaLsts and wag'-earners, on Quesnay » 
napptatiMtt »t forms a total class which is in t“* t 
the pr^fuetive class and of the l»ndi»rd*. Th* 
serial prof jet mo, and consequently «ts<» its »■ '*1 
Lt>a t wha'h Is <Jjt«hote>l over I fur fsf fdl»iw* PJ 
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arvest, is likewise combined inlo 3 single whole. It is 
lerefore assumed that at the beginning of the movement 
it out in the Tableau the annual commodity production 
C the sterile class is entirely in its hands, and consequent- 
that its whole working capital, consisting of raw ma- 
rials to the value of one milliard, has been converted 
to goods to the value of two milliards, one-half ot which 
presents the price of the means of subsistence consumed 
inng the process. An objection might be raised here: 
irely the sterile class also uses industrial products for 
1 domestic needs; where are these shown, if its own 
tal product passes through circulation to the other 
uses? This is the answer we are given: the sterile class 
it only itself consumes a portion of its own commodi- 
!S, but in addition to this portion it also strives to retain 
much of the rest as possible. It therefore sells the com- 
idities thrown inlo circulation above their real value, 
d must do this, as we iiave entered these commodities at 
! total value of its production. This, however, does not 
cct the figures of the Tableau for the two other classes 
reive manufactured goods only to the vatuc of their total 
iduetion. 

Now, therefore, we know the economic position of the 
ee separate classes at the beginning of the movemcn* 
out in the Tableau. 

The productive class, after its working capital has 
n replaced in kind, still has three milliards of the gross 
duct of agriculture and two milliards in money. The 
Hord class first appears with its rent claim of two mil- 
ds on the productive class. The sterile class has two 
tards in manufactured commodities. Circulation pass- 
bolween only two of these three dosses is called by 
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Third (imperfect) Circulation : The farmers buy from 
the sterile class, with one milliard of money, manufactured 
goods for their own use; a large part of these goods con- 
sists of agricultural implements and other means of pro- 
duction required in agriculture. The sterile class returns 
the same money to the farmers, buying with it one mil- 
liard of raw materials with which to replace its own 
working capital. With this transaction the two milliards 
expended by the farmers in the payment of rent have 
flowed back to them, and the movement is closed. And 
therewith also the great riddle is solved: “What becomes 
of the net product, which has been appropriated as rent. 
In the course of the economic circulation?” 

We saw above that at the starting point of the process 
there was a surplus of three milliards in the hands of the 
productive class. Of these, only two were paid as net 
product in the form of rent to the landlords. The third 
milliard of the surplus constitutes the interest for the total 
invested capital of the farmers, that is, ten per cent on 
ten milliards. They do not receive this interest— this 
should be carefully noted — from circulation; it exists in 
nalura (in kind] in their hands, and they realise it only 
in circulation, by converting it, through circulation, inlo 
manufactured goods of equal value. 

If it were not for this interest, the farmer — the chief 
agent in agriculture — would not advance the capital for 
investment. Already from this standpoint, according to the 
physiocrats, the appropriation by the farmer of that por- 
tion of the agricultural turplus product which represents 
interest Is consequently as necessary a condition of the 
reproductive process as the faming ciass itself; and this 
element therefore cannot be put in the category of the 
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national "net product” or “net income”; for tie latter u 
characterised precisely hy the fact that it b consumable 
without any regard to the immediate needs of national 
reproduction. This fund of one milliard, however, ac- 
cording to Qucsnay t serves for the most part to corer the 
repairs which become necessary in the course of lheje*L 
und the partial renewals of invested capital; further, as 
a reserve fund against accidents, and finally, where pos- 
sible, for the enlargement of the invested and working 
capital, as well as the improvement of the soil and es- 
tension of cultivation. 

The whole process is certainly “fairly simple.” There 
enter into circulation: from the fanners, two milliard 
money for the payment of rent, and three milliards a 
products, of which two-thirds are means of subsistence 
and one-third, raw materials; from the sterile class, t"° 
milliards in manufactured commodities. Of the weans o 
subsistence amounting to two milliards, one half is con 
sumed by the landlords and their retainers, the other ha 
by the sterile class in payment for its labour. The ti 
materials to the value of one milliard replace the wor ma 
capital of this latter class. Of the manufactured goods in 
circulation, amounting to two milliards, one half goes ^ 
the landlords and the other to the farmers, for whom ^ 
is only a converted form of the interest, which or * sM * 
first hand out of agricultural reproduction, on Iheif 
vested capital. The money thrown into circulation by * 
farmer in payment of rent, however, flows back to 1 
through the sale of his products, and thus the same p 
cess can take place again in the next economic year. 

And now we must admire Herr Duhrings rca 
critical” exposition, whicli is so infinitely superior to 
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"traditional superficial account.” After mysteriously tell- 
ing us five times in succession how unsatisfactory it 
was of Quesnay to operate with mere money values — 
which moreover turned out not to be true— he finally 
reaches the result that, when he asks: “What becomes 
of the net product, which has been appropriated as rent, 
in the course of the economic circulation?” — the Tableau 
“could offer nothing but confused and arbitrary concep- 
tions, increasing to mysticism.” We have seen that the 
Tableau — this both simple and, for its time, inspired 
representation of the annual process of reproduction 
through the medium of circulation — gives a very exact 
answer to the question of what becomes of this net pro- 
duct In the course of economic circulation, and therefore 
once again the “mysticism” and the “confused and arbi- 
trary conceptions” are left simply and solely with Herr 
DQliring, as "the most doubtful aspect" and the sole' "net 
product" of his studies of the physiocrats. 

Herr Duhring is just as familiar with the historical in- 
luence of the physiocrats as with their theories. "With 
Turgot, " he teaches us, "the physiocrats in France came 
o an end both in practice and in theory.” If, however, 
dirobeau was essentially a physiocrat in his economic 
news; if he was the leading economic authority in the 
Constituent Assembly of 1769; if In its economic reforms 
his Assembly translated into practice a substantial portion 
•f the physiocrats' principles and in particular even laid 
heavy tax on ground rent, the net product appropriated 
<y the landowners "without consideration” — all this does 
ot exist for “a” Duhring. 

Just as the bold stroke drawn through the years from 
691 to 1752 removed all Hume’s predecessors, ko another 
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stroke obliterated Sir James Stewart, who came between 
Hume and Adam Smilh. There Is not a syllable In Herr 
DDhring's "enterprise” on Stewart’s great work, which, 
apart from Its historical Importance, permanently enriched 
the domain of political economy. But, instead, Herr Duhr- 
ing applies to him the most abusive epithet in his diction- 
ary^ and says that he was “a professor'' in Adam Smith* 
lime. Unfortunately this insinuation is a pure invention. 
Stewart was in fact a large landowner in Scotland, who 
was banished from Great Brilain for alleged complicity 
in the Stuart plots and through long residence and h‘* 
journeys on the continent made himself familiar wit 
economic conditions in various countries. 

In a word: according to the Critical History the pu* 
port of all earlier economists was only to serve either as 
"rudiments” of Herr Duhring’s authoritative and wo« 
deeply laid foundation, or by their worthlessness to serv 
as a foil lo the latter. In political economy, however, t 
are also some heroes who represent not only "rudimen ^ 
of the “more deeply laid foundation,” but "princip*-^ 
from which political economy, as was prescribed m 
Natural Philosophy, is not only “developed” but in ^ 
“composed”: for example, the “incomparably great s 
eminent” List, who, for the benefit of German n,an ' 1 * 
hirers, puffed up the “more subtle” mercantile teac 
of a Ferrier and others in “mightier” words; also 
who reveals the true essence of his wisdom In the *° 
ing sentence: "Hicardo’s system is a system of discor • 

It aims at creating class enmity. . . his work is the e ^ 
book of the demagogue who seeks power by mean? 
dividing up the land, warfare nnd pillage”; and na 
the Confucius of the London City, MacLeod. ■ . ■ 
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People who want to study the history of political 
conomy in the present and immediately foreseeable fu- 
ure would certainly he on much safer ground if they make 
hemselves acquainted with the “watery products,” "com- 
monplaces" and “beggars’ soup’’ of the “most current 
textbook compilations," rather than rely on Herr Dfihr- 
ing's “historical treatment in the grand style." 


What then is the final result of our analysis of 
Duhring’s “very own” system of political economy? Noth- 
ing, except the fact that with all the great words and 
the still more mighty promises we are just as much duped 
as we were In the PhUosophr/. His theory of value, this 
“touchstone of the genuineness of economic systems,” 
amounts to the fact that by value Herr Diihring under- 
stands five totally different and directly contradictory 
things and, therefore, to put it at its best, himself d!oes 
not know what he means. The “natural laws of all econo- 
mics.” ushered in with such pomp, prove to be merely 
universally familiar and often not even properly under- 
stood platitudes of the worst description. The sole eip’a- 
nation of economic facts which his “very own" system 
can give is that they are the result of “force,” a phrase 
with which the philistine of ail nations has for thousands 
of years consoled himself for everything unpleasant that 
happens to him, and which leaves us just where we were. 
Instead however of investigating the origin and effects of 
this force. Herr HQhring tells us to remain gratefully 
content with the mere word "force” as the final cause and 
ultimate explanation of all economic phenomena. Com- 
pelled to give further elucidation of the capitalist ex pi oi- 
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laliOD of labour, he firs! represents it in a general war 
ns based on imposts and additions to price, In this «r" 
pletely appropriating the Proudhon "deduction” (prill 
meat), then proceeding to explain it in detail by mea 
of the Marxian theory of surplus labour, surplus prodi 
and surplus value. In this way he contrives successful 
to reconcile two to tall}’ contradictory points of view, 1 
copying down both without taking hrealh. And just as 
philosophy he could not find hard words enough for U 
very Hegel whom he was so constantly exploiting and < 
the same time emasculating, so in the Critical History ^ 
most baseless calumniation of Marx only serves to r° r 
ceal the fact that everything In the Course about cap 1111 
and labour which has any sense in it a! alt is like* 1 ’ 1 
an emasculated plagiarism of Marx. The Ignorance whirl 1 
In the Coarse, puls the “large landowners” at 
ning of the history of civilised peoples, and knows n» 
a word of the common ownership of land in the trip* 
and village communities, which is the real starting p 
of history- this ignorance, nt the present day fltni"'t 
romprrhrnsiMe, is almost surpassed by Ihe Ignorin'’ 
which, in Ihe Critical lllstorf/, puts ilsrlf forward with 0° 
little pride on the basis of "the breadth of Us 
survey," and of which wr liavr given only a few • 
examples In a word, first the colossal “effort" of v 
admiration of charlatan Masts on bis own trumpet. * 
promises each surpassing the other; and then the M re*» 
-which Is erjutl to rrro. 



Part III 

SOCIALISM 




I. HISTORICAL 

We saw in the Inlroduction* how the French philos- 
ophers ot the eighteenth century, who paved the way 
for the revolution, appealed to reason as the role judge 
of all that existed. A rational slate, a rational society were 
to be established; everything that ran counter to eternal 
reason was to he relentlessly set aside. Wo saw also that 
in reality this elrrnii reason was nothing else than the 
idealised intellect of the average burgher, just at that pe- 
riod developing into the bourgeois. When, therefore, the 
French Revolution had realised this rational society and 
this rational slaie, it became apparent that the new insti 
lotions, however rational In comparison with earlier con- 
ditions, proved by no means absolutely rational The ra- 
tional stale had suffered shipwreck. Rousseau's Social 
Contract had found ils realisation in the Reign of Terror, 
from sshich the bourgeoisie, which had lost faith in Its 
own political capacity, had sought refuge first in the cor 
ruption or the Directorate, and ultimately in the protec 
lion afforded by the Napoleonic despotism Tbe prom- 
ised elrmal peace had changed to an endless war of con 
quest. Rational society bad fared no belter. Tin* aiililhrsh 
between rich and poor, instead of being resolved In gen* 

• Cl Ph.tosophr. t [V«e tg F Cngeti > 
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ornl we ll-hcing, had been sharpened by the abolition 0/ 
the guild and other privileges, which had bridged it o'^ r ' 
and or the benevolent Institutions of the Church, which 
hnd mitigated Its effects; (the "freedom of property” fro® 
feudat fetters, now become a reality, turned ont to be f® 
the small bourgeois and small peasants the freedom of 
veiling this small property, which was being crushed b? 
the overpowering competition of hig capital and big land- 
cd property, precisely to these great lords, and thus, f®* 
the small bourgeois and small peasants, became convert- 
ed inlo freedom from properly]; the impetuous growth 
of industry on a capitalist basis raised the poverty a®* 
suffering of the working masses to a condition for society « 
existence. [Cash payment became more and more, accord- 
ing to Carlyle’s expression, the sole nexus between man 
and man.] The number of crimes increased from y ear 
to year. And if the feudal depravities, formerly sham®" 
Jessly Haunting in the light of day, though not abolished. 

. were yet temporarily forced into the background, on th f 
other hand the bourgeois vices, until then indulged m 
only in privacy, now bloomed all the more luxuriantly- 
Trade developed more and more into swindling, 
“fraternity” of the revolutionary motto was realised 0 
the chicanery and envy of the competitive struggle- 
ruption took the place of violent oppression, and montf 
replaced the sword as the chief lever of social power. 

“right of the first night” passed from the feudal lords 0 
the bourgeois manufacturers. Prostitution assumed 
portions hitherto unknown. Marriage itself remained, ** 
before, the legally recognised form, the official cloak ® 
prostitution, and was besides supplemented by widespre® 
adultery, fn a word, compared with the glowing promt*® 
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ol the prophets of the Enlightenment, the social and po- 
litical institutions established by the “victory of reason" 
proved to be bitterly disillusioning caricatures. The only 
thing still lacking was people to voice this disillusion' 
meat, and these came with the turn of the century. In 
1892 Saint-Simon's Geneva Letters appeared, - Fourier's 
first work was published in 1808, although the ground- 
work of his theory dated from 1799, on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1800 , Robert Owen took over the management of 
New Lanark. 

At this period, however, the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, and with it the antagonism between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, was as yet very undeveloped. Large-scale 
industry, which had only just arisen in England, was still 
unknown m France. Out it is large-scale industry that on 
the one hand first develops the confiicts which make a 
revolution in the mode of production (the abolition of 
its capitalist character) an imperative necessity — conflicts 
not only between the classes horn of it, hut also between 
the scry productive forces and forms of exchange width 
it creates; and on the other hand it develops, precisely in 
these gigantic product!' e forces, Che means through which 
these conflicts can be resolved. If, therefore, about 1800. 
the conflicts arising from the new social order were only 
Just beginning to develop, this is even more true of the 
means through winch they were to be resolved. Though 
during the Reign of Terror the property less masses of 
Paris had been able to win the mastery for a moment, 
[and thus, even egofjuf the bourgeoisie, to lead the l*our- 
geois revolution to victory) Ihrv had only proved by doing 
so how Impossible (in the long run) their rule was In the 
then existing conditions The proletariat, then only just 
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icparaling Itself from these property! ess masses « ^ 
nucleus of a new* clast, as yet ijuite Incapable of fadepeai- 
ent political action, appeared as an oppressed, safferisj 
estate of society, to which, in its incapacity to hc/p itself 
help could nl most be brought from outside, from a bon. 

This historical situation also dominated tbe founder 
of socialism. To the immature stage of capitalist produc 
lion and the immature class position, immature Iheorifl 
corresponded. The solution of social problems, a solute 
which still lay hidden in the undeveloped economic condi- 
tions, was to be produced out of their heads. Society pee 
sented nothing but abuses; it was the task of cogitating 
reason to remove them. What was required was h d* 5 ' 
cover a new and more perfect social order, and to lmp° se 
this on society from without, by propaganda and, where 
possible, by the example of model experiments. These 
new social systems were from the outset doomed to be 
utopias; the more their details were elaborated, them®* 
they' necessarily receded into pure phantasy. 

This once established, we shall not dwell a moment 
longer on this aspect, now belonging wholly to the P 35 * - 
We can leave it to literary retailers d la Duhring to P un * 
their brains solemnly over these phantasies, which todV 
are only diverting, and to prove the superiority of the |r 
own insipid mode of thought over such “absurdily.’ 
on the contrary, delight in the inspired ideas and ger® 5 
of ideas which every wh ere emerge through their covering 
of phantasy, and to which those philislines are blind- 
[Saint-Simon was a son of the Great French Beech* 
lion at the outbreak of which he was not yet thirty- *h e 
revolution was the victory of the third estate, i*-, of * f 
great masses of the nation, working in production and 
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trade, over Ihe hitherto privileged idle estales, the nobles 
and the priests. But victory of the third estate soon re- 
vealed itself as exclusively the victory of a small part of 
this estate, as the conquest of political power by the so- 
cially privileged section of it, the propertied bourgeoisie. 
And this bourgeoisie had certainty developed rapidly even 
during the revolution, partly by speculation in the lands of 
Ihe nobility and of the Church, confiscated and afterwards 
told, and partly by frauds upon the nation by means of 
army contracts. It was the domination or these swindlers 
that, under the Directorate, brought France and the Rev- 
olution to the verge of ruin, and thus gave Napoleon the 
pretext for his coup dVlnf, lienee, in Saint-Simon's mind 
the antagonism between the third estate and the privileged 
estates took the form of an antagonism between “work- 
ers" and “idlers." The idlers were not merely the o!d priv- 
ileged persons, hut also All who, without taking any part 
in production or distribution, hsed on their unearned 
incomes (Ren ten]. And the “workers” were not only the 
wage workers, but also the manufacturer*. Ihe merchants, 
the tiankers. That the idlers had lost the capacity for in- 
tellectual leadership and political supremacy had been 
prosed, ami was finally settled by the resolution. That 
the non-possessing classes had not this capacity seemed 
to Saint-Simon prosed by the experiences of the Reign of 
Terror. Then, who was to lead and command? According 
to Saint-Simon, science and industry, both united by new- 
religious bond, were destined to restore that unity of reli- 
gious ideas which had been lost since the time of the Re- 
formation — n necessarily mystic and rigidly hierarchic 
“new Christianity." Rut science, that was the scholan: and 
Industry, that was, tn the first place, the active bourgeois. 
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manufacturers, merchants, bankers. These bourgeois 
were, true enough, supposed to transform themselves into 
a kind of public officials, of social trustees; but they were 
nevertheless to hold, compared with the workers, a com- 
manding and economically privileged position. The bank- 
ers especially were assigned the mission of regulating the 
whole of social production .by the regulation of credit. 
This conception was in exact keeping with a time i° 
which modern industry in France and, with it, the chas® 
between bourgeoisie and proletariat, was only just com- 
ing into existence. But what Saint-Simon especially lay* 
stress upon is this: what interests him first, and above* 
other things, is the lot of the class that is the most numer 
ous and the most poor (“fa classe la plus nombreuse * 


la plus pauvre ”).] 

In his Geneva Letters, Saint-Simon already laid do * D 
the principle that “all men should work," When he wro c 
these letters he already knew that the fieign of Terror W 2 ’ 
the reign of the propertyless masses. "See,” he tells them* 
“what happened in France when your comrades wrrt 
masters there; they created famine." But to conceive I e 
French Revolution as a class war (and, at that, not 
ty one between nobility and bourgeoisie, but] betwc fn 
nobility, bourgeoisie and the propertytess masses *** 
indeed, in the year 1802, a discovery of genius. In 1 
he declared that politics was the science of production- 
and predicted the complete absorption of politics Jn te0 ‘ 
nomlcs. And if the recognition that economic condil on 
are the basis of political institutions here shows itself ® n / 
In embryo, nevertheless the transformation of p*H * a 
government over men Into the administration of 
and the direction of production processes — that I*- 
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abolition of the state about which so much noise has 
recently been made everywhere — is already clearly stated. 
With equal superiority over his contemporaries, in 1814, 
immediately after the entry of the Allies into Paris, and 
again in 1815, during Hie Hundred Days’ War, he pro- 
claimed the alliance of France with England, and in the 
second line, of these two countries with Germany, as the 
sole guarantee of the prosperous development and the 
peace of Europe. To preach to the French in 1815 an alli- 
ance with the victors of Waterloo certainly required more 
courage than to declare a war of tittle-tattle on German 
professors. 

If In Saint-Simon we find the breadth of view of a 
genius, thanks to which almost all the ideas of later social- 
ists which are not strictly economic are contained in his 
works in embryo, in Fourier we iind a critique of exist- 
ing social conditions, which, typically French in its w3J, 
is none the less penetrating. Fourier takes the bourgeoisie 
at its word — both its enthusiastic prophets before the rev- 
olution and its interested sycophants after it. He merci- 
lessly lays bare the material and moral poverty of the 
bourgeois world, contrasting it both with the glittering 
promises, made by the [earlier] philosophers of the En- 
lightenment, of a society only ruled by reason, of a civil- 
isation which would yield universal happiness, of the 
Illimitable perfectibility of man. and with the highly- 
coloured phraseology of his contemporary bourgeois ideol- 
ogists, showing how everywhere the most pitiable reality 
corresponds to the most fine-sounding phrase, and over- 
| whelming with his mordant satire this hopeless fiasco of 
f P^ses. Fourier is not only a critic; his irrepressible 
• gaiety makes him a satirist, and indeed one of the greatest 
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the earth, so Fourier introduced into historical thought 
the ultimate extinction of humanity. 

While in France the hurricane of the revolution swept 
through the land, in England a quieter, but no less might} 
revolutionising process was going on. Steam and the new 
toolmaking machinery were transforming manufacture 
into modern large-scate industry, and thereby revolution- 
ising the whole basis of bourgeois society. The sluggish 
march of development in the manufacturing period 
changed to a real period of storm and stress in production 
The division of society into big capitalists and propertyless 
proletarians was taking place with ever-increasing rapid 
Ity; and between these two classes, instead of the former 
stable middle class, there was now an unstable mass oi 
artisans and small shopkeepers leading a precarious exist- 
ence. — the most fluctuating section of the population. The 
new mode of production was still only at the beginning 
ot its ascending curve; it was still the normal, [proper] 
in existing conditions the sole possible mode of produc- 
tion. But even at that time it was producing crying social 
abuses: the crowding together of a homeless population 
in the worst quarters of great cities — the rupture of all 
traditional bonds based on descent, of patriarchal subor- 
dination, of the family— excessive labour, especially of 
women and children, on an appalling scale — widespread 
demoralisation of the working class, suddenly hurled into 
completely new conditions [from the countryside into the 
town, from agriculture into industry, from stable condi- 
tions of life into uncertain and daily varying conditions] . 
Then a twenty-nme-year-old manufacturer appeared on 
the scene as a reformer, a man of almost sublimely child 
like simplicity of character and at the same time a born 
25* 
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Were paid lo the idle workers. And wilh all this the con- 
cern had more than doubled its value and to the end 
brought in substantial profits to the proprietors. 

Cut for all that Owen was not content. The existence 
which he had contrived for his workers fell far short in 
his eyes of being worthy of human beings; “the people 
were my slaves”; the relalively favourable Conditions in 
which he had set them were still far from allowing them 
en all-round and rational development of character and 
mind, and much less a free exercise of their faculties. 
"And yet, the working part of this population of 2,500 
persons was daily producing as much real wealth for 
society as, less than half a century before, it would base 
required the working part of a population or 000.000 lo 
create. I asked myself 1 what became of the difference 
between the wealth consumed by 2.500 persons and that 
which would have been consumed by 000,000?” [*) The 
answer was clear. U had been used to pay the owners of 
the concern five per cent interest on their invested eapl- 
•at and in addition a profit of more than £.100,000 sterling 
And what svas true of New Lanark held Rood in still Rreat- 
or measure of all the factories In England. “If this ne\» 
wealth had not been created by machinery . . the wars 
... In opposition to Napoleon, and to support the aristo- 
cratic principles of society, could not base been main- 
tained. And set this new power was the creation of the 


[* f rotn T he firpAfulton In .VW onif Cnvfirr. p 31 a mfmnrul 
•d'imvj lo ill ihr “Red rrpnhlifani, common i»t* am! *neU1i>t< of 
Lurofvf “ arnl lo Ihr jiro».»Ion»l foirramml of rrartcr. ISIS 
*»4 also “io Ouron tlrtoHi and her rrij.om.'We a«i«iwrt ” (S »fr fy 
f Enprlj 1 
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Icatlcr of mm such as is r.irrJv seen. Jiohert Owen had 
adopted IIm* teaching of Hip materialist philosophers of 
Ihp Enlightenment, (hit man’s character Is the product 
on tlip cm* hand of hit hereditary constitution, and on 
the other, of hit rmironinent during his lifetime, and 
particularh during Ihe period of his development. In the 
industrial revolution most of his clast saw only confusion 
and chant enabling them to fish in troubled waters and 
get rich quickly. He saw in it the opportunity fo put bis 
favourite theory into practice, amt (hereby to bring order 
out of chaos, lie had already tried it out with success in 
Manchester, ns manager of a factory with over five hun- 
dred workers, from 1800 to 1829 tic directed the great cot- 
ton-spinning mill of New Lanark in Scotland, ns manag' 
ing partner, along the same lines but with greater freedom 
of nclion, and with n success which won liim European 
fame. He transformed n population which rose gradually 
to 2,500 persons, and was o'- 5 "In- 

most diverse and for the r 
elements, into an r ‘ " ’ 
henness, police, 
and any need 
facl, he did 
more sve 
the 
Inv* 

F. 

Hu 
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were paid to the idle workers. And with all this the con- 
cern had more than doubled its value and to the end 
brought In substantial profits to the proprietors. 

But for all that Owen was not content. The existence 
which he had contrived for his workers fell far short in 
his eyes of being worlhy of human beings; "the people 
were my slaves"; the relatively favourable conditions in 
which he had set them were still far from allowing them 
an all-round and rational development of character and 
Wind, and much less a free exercise of their faculties. 
“And yel, the working par! of this population of 2,500 
persons was daily producing as much real wealth for 
society as, less Ilian half a century before, it would have 
required the working part of a population of COO.OOO to 
create. I asked myself: what became of the difference 
between the wealth consumed bv 2,500 persons and that 
which would have liecn consumed by 000,000?"!*) The 
answer was clear. It had been used to pay the owners of 
the concern five per cent interest on their invested capi- 
tal and in addition a profit of more than £300.000 sterling 
And what was true of New Lanark held good in still great- 
er measure of all the factories In England. "Jf this new 
wealth had not been created Uy machinery . . the wars 
• - . In opposition to Napoleon, and to support the aristo- 
cratic principles of society, could not base l>cen main- 
lined. And set fids new power was the creation of the 


t* I'rnm Thr Kreofution in J/iort amf I'nri'tt. p St. a wrmorlat 
ad'truv-J la all (ha “ItM rrputJkana, comtnanUU and aerfatuH of 
Europf ~ *nj K-nt (o (he pronalonat jo'cmoient of franc/. (8(A 
«i«t *l»o “to Quern YlrtO'fa and her rrM-'nvMr »<f«iwr« "J <S»r/ (p 
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working classes.’ 1 * To them, therefore, also belonged the 
fruits. To Owen, the new mighty productive forces, which 
until then had served only for the enrichment of in- 
dividuals and the enslavement of the masses, offered the 
basis for a reconstruction of society, and were destined, os 
the common property of all, to work only for the common 
welfare of all. 

The Owenite communism arose In this purely business 
way, as the result, so to speak, of commercial calculation. 
It retained this practical character throughout. Thu* I" 
1823 Owen put forward n scheme to end the distress In 
Ireland by means of communist colonics; nttached to t * 
scheme were comprehensive estimates of the initial cos s, 
the unnual expenditure and the revenue which cotih *c 
expected. Thus too, in his definite plan for the future 1 f 
technical elaboration of details [Including ground p an< 
from elevation and bird'sevc slew] shows such prac»fa 
Knowledge that, once the Owentte method of social ff 
forms is accepted, there Is little to be said against 
actual detailed arrangements even from the standpoint • 


an expert. . , 

His advance to communism was the turning point 
Owen’s life. As long as tie merely played the part « 
philanthropist he had rtnped nothing hut wealth P 
f > 1.1 use. honour and gh.rv lie was the most popular m»" 
r.urope. Nut only those of his own class hut »tafe«m 
and princes listened to him with approval. Hut " ,r, ‘ ’ 
ram.* forward with his communist theories, the 11 ^ 
was merely ebaru-d. There were three great oh* * ‘ 
which above all teemed to h'm to Mock the path l'» *• 


n-f 
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| l'tm:comp| e | eo „. Im .f , “ n,r ° nled hlm if he Hlacled 
»( Ms srlJe social .TV*-.— “' Uly “" d lhe l0!5 
h »' d him bad trim MtTl, B “ t u° d ‘ d 
consequences and '*f k ' ns them regardless of the 
Banished from official •* ^ foreseen can, e to pass. 
Pmerished by iJ. n /' tanMd ■* ">e press, i m . 

America ° f c ™™»»ial experiments m 

'"rned ditccliy to the' hil who, rr fortune, he 

'hem foe another thin. ” S “ d ' ,0 ' led among 
real advances made in F J' ea ”'. A,, 1 social movements, all 
tag class IT ! LnS,and in ,he in,eres * of 'he work- 
,81 ». after five y3 ‘ff 7*? ° WCn ’ S name ‘ Thus 
,he first law limit . rr ° r ’ he secur ed the passage of 
and ***■« 

,,le Irade unions oAt £ V ?' ^ Con?rcss al which 
*«*» a, social L ,i"sS? nd UnSled in a sin S Ie great 
communist organiralion f : meaSUre5 ,0 lhe complete 
°ne hand cn-nnl f . S ° ,y he ‘"Educed on the 
producers') which hT (bolh conxumers ' and 

Proof thathul^V"” 1 ,eSSl ^ven practical 
Merchants and mZ 7* . P °” ,ble lo di, P ense wilb l.oth 
iabour bazaars S h ? 1 and ° n ,he ° ,her hand, 
d «cts of labou' l ' “ '° ns for ,he exchange of the pro- 
hour-hour as „nf m,f anS ? f ,abour -notes with the fa- 
rmed to failure" i lns,i,u,ions "ere necessarily 

Proudhon exehan« | U I* 16 * corn P ,elc, y anticipated the 
°% differed rro™V“” k .,° f ° m “ h P' rM - ”” d 
Pmocej f 0 r alI ‘ “ dld »«> represent the 

« for „„„ " ls ; °”>J lhe first step , owned, 

radienl transformation of society. 

' "* °» *>“»» «» sovereign Herr Diih- 
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ring looks down, from the height of his “final and ulti- 
mate truth,” with a contempt of which we hare given * 
few examples in the introduction. And in one respect this 
contempt is not devoid of adequate reason: for its hasu 
is, in essence, a really terrifying ignorance of the works 
of the three Utopians. Thus Herr Duhring says of Saint- 
Simon that “his basic idea was, in essentials, correct, ana 
apart from some one-sided aspects, even today provides 
the directing impulse towards real changes." But although 
Herr Dilhring does actual]}’ seem to have had some o 
Saint-Simon's works in his hands, our search through * 
twenty-seven relevant pages for Saint-Simon’s "basic idea 
is just as fruitless as our earlier search for what Quesnay » 
Tableau "meant for Quesnay himself," and In the 
we have to allow ourselves to be put off with the p ra,f 
“that imagination and philanthropic fervour 
with the extravagant phantasy that goes with It, 
ed the whole of Saint-Simon’s thought"! As repo 
Fourier, all tfiat Ilcrr Dfihring knows or lakes Info » 
count Is his phantasies of the future, painted in rom;in (hi( 
detail; which of course “Is far more Important ’ * f0 "V 
standpoint or proving Herr Pilhrfng'a infinite «'»P fr 
over Fourier than an examination of bow the 
tempts Incidentally to criticise actual condition* 
cidcntally I In fact, almost every page of bis works 
tillate* will! sparkling satire and criticism sW •* 
wretchedness of our saunlfd civilisation. It Is Ilk j 
that Herr Duhring only “incidentally*’ . 

Duhring to be the greatest thinker of ah time. Am _ _ _ 


If err PAW*’* 


the twelve pages rfevoieu 10 howm ■ »j, 

has absolutely m> other •oarer tor this than the m 
biography of the philistine Sarganf. who also did no 
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projeei oMh’ ,hc m "'' comprehend™ 

«'»nd-pj , t “■! C ° 7 r" •" "■ 

•l.orc “nuilhe' a .,™ ""'•'"'ds-cyc view, nm a man 
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"»a'l number „f ,l „e wo,r ” mo " " lc " w "° °< " 

make such a stunw i rks - cannot do an> tiling but 

*1 no, onto «,r ” . P r y 11 “""' ton ' 0 ''™ 
year* f a t .»,« , aC !' c,car - c «t communism”; for five 

’forties) |,e p™ lhc ‘ ll,irli ” nnd ImRinninB of (Ho 
on. In n,„ P "i ' ,n '" Pr “"" ! "« Harmony Hall Cob 
desired In 2n * h ““ “ <«« nolhlng ,o be 

erol forner „ " , ’ T” “■"■■"W *«h ,av. 

meal. Da, 4 „i “ ! , "’"'muni,, model „ perl . 

of »ny of 0 „ ^„ ,," b! ,° l y "“"''“I! of all Ihis, or 
consequently l“„ S ’ ''T " 1830 >«<>. and 

»orl" I, .1,0 1,1^’, ," 5 morc peofound historical 

«Ul Owen "in “ P " btack ‘Wonmce Iferr Diihring 
•unate phitanthr™ » P £ CI * ® ven,aMe monster of impor- 
same Ilerr Diihrin" 
lehow title „ a haul «>e «« of booh 

any aecol, ,^"0 , T’ ™ ■»> 

y hat he is *m all aspects a veritable 
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monster of Imporlunale ignorance,” for on oar Ups this 
would cerlainly be “abuse.” 

The Utopians, wc saw, were Utopians because they 
could be nothing else at a fime when capitalist produc- 
tion was as yet so little developed. They necessarily had 
to construct the outlines of a new society out of their own 
heads because within the old society the elements of the 
new were not as yet generally apparent; for the basic 
plan of the new edifice they could only appeal to reason, 
just because they could not as yet appeal to conlert>po rar y 
history. But when now, almost eighty years after their 
time, Herr DQhring steps on to the stage and pul* for- 
ward his claim to an “authoritative" system of a nc,T 
social order — not evolved out of the historically devel- 
oped material at his disposal, as its inevitable result— oh, 
nol — but constructed out of his sovereign bead, out of 
his mind, pregnant with ultimate truths — then he- W '* M> 
scents epigones everywhere, is himself nothing but the 
epigone of the Utopians, the latest utopian. He call* the 
great Utopians “social alchemists." That may be. Aifhemy 
was necessary in its epoch. But since that time large* 
industry has developed (he contradictions lying doftuau 
in the capitalist mode of production into such CO y* 
antagonisms that the approaching collapse of this nl e 
of production is. so to speak, palpable; that the new P r0 " 
ductive forces themselves can oniy be maintained an 
further developed by the Introduction of a new moj* 0 
production corresponding to their present stage of « e ' f 
opmenl: that the struggle between the two classes 
gendered by the former mode of production and con it* 1 n 
!y reproduced in ever sharper antagonism has olTeclr * 
civilised countries and Is daily becoming more vlo fD ■ 
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and that this historical process, Utc conditions of the So- 
fia t transformation which it makes necessary, and the 
basic features of this transformation likewise determined 
by it, have already also been apprehended. And if Herr 
Ouhring produces a new utopian social order out of his 
sovereign brain instead of from the economic material 
ready to his hand, he is not practising mere “social al- 
chemy.” On the contrary, he is acting like a person who, 
•iter the discovery and establishment of the laws of mod- 
ern chemistry, attempts to restore the old alchemy and 
lo use atomic weights, molecular formulae the quantiva- 
ience of atoms, crystallography and spectral analysis for 
the sole purpose of discovering the Philosopher's Stone. 



II. THEORETICAL 


The materialist conception of history starts from 
principle that production, and with production the «• 
change of its products, is the basis of every social order, 
that in every society which has appeared in history th f 
distribution of the products, and with it the division of 
society into classes or estates, is determined by nhati 
produced and how it is produced, and how the prtxluc 
is exchanged. According to this conception, the ultim^ 1 
causes of all social changes nnd political revolutions art 
to be sought, not in live minds of men, in Ihcir increasing 
insight into eternal truth nnd justice, but in change* fa 
the mode of production and exchange; they are 1® ** 
sought not in the philosophy but in the economics of In* 
epoch concerned. The growing realisation that t iUtiat 
social institutions are irrational and unjust, that rcasen 
has become nonsense and good deeds a scourge. Is 
n sign that changes has© been taking place (Jtdctly In I * 
methods of production and forms of exchange, wl1 ' 
which the social order, cut to lit previous economic too 
dilions, is no longer in accord. Tills ntso implies If' 1 * ^ 
means through which the abuses that hare been reread 
can be got rid of must likewise be present, in more # 
less des eloped form, in the ottered relations of product!^ 
These means are not to be invented by the mind, bat '* 
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stand? ^ ll Crl ‘ ° n lIlls ""sis, does modern socialism 

sdmm!d"u'm S ! ““ 1 °’^ r - ” s “ "” w fair| y generally 
bourgeoisie Tl ““ "" I 1 " 1 ruling class, Hie 

geoisie called * ”°‘' C ° f >’ r °d"'"<m peculiar lo ihe bour- 

dudjoa 1 sincc MarI - lI| e capitalist mode of pro- 

fcfciT il,e " i "’ *** <■■"»’<*> and,, 

tonal ties ZZ “ *“'■ «“ reciprocal per- J 
1316 feudal feUdal aystem; the bourgeoisie shattered I 
Eeois social °? '” in ' ““’“'•d Ibe hour- \ 

movement tl , 7“ " "mpclilion, freedom I 

Hie other bm' ^ r ' ShlS f ° r commodity owners, and all 

J «.n ou d f "I"' T1 " »' P">- 

""tat and a. '"'° P Fr ™ ,he "me when 

'mnsform it, r° W l0<,ln,aki,, S machinery had begun lo 
duslry , h '"' (0 ,™t r manufacture into large-scale in- 
direction devel„°„ “d 7 "” d ' r bo ”S™ i! 

known and * p ”“ ,h a' previously un- 

'aelure a„H T ""'’"“dented degree. Cut just as menu- 
farther' Z„ ’“"dicnift industry which had been 
come i„t„ „. Sd U " der ,ls influenc e, had previously 
So Urge-s^r 0 ^ 1 Wi ' h ,he feudaI fet,ers of ,he Builds. 

as “ de T e i ops more fu,,y - comes 

m ode 0 f ornA . harriers within which the capitalist 
f °rces havl , UC ‘“ n h ° lda ** confined. The new productive 
them, and " . dy °“ f S r °'™ the bourgeois form of using 
mode' of nr d* S COnflict fi elween productive forces and 
men's head V° ” fa D0 ‘ a connict which has arisen in 
sin and d,„«’ ** . 0r . esarnple the conflict between original 
e J us fice; but it exists in fact, objectively. 
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outside of us, independently of fhe will or purpose eve 
of the men who brought it about. Modern socialism 1 
nothing hut the reflex in thought of this actual conflict 
its ideal reflection in the minds first of the class wind; 
is directly suffering under it — the working class. 

In what, 1 lien, docs this conflict consist? 


Previous to capitalist production, that is to say, in 
Middle Ages, small-scale production was general, on the 
basis of the private ownership by the workers of •l ,of 
means of production: the agricultural industry of tl> e 
small peasant, freeman or serf, and the handicraft indas* 
try of the towns. The instruments of labour— land, 
cultural implements, the workshop and tools— were t f 
instruments of labour of indiiiduals, intended only ® r 
individual use, and therefore necessarily puny, dwar is - 
restricted. But just because of this they belonged, a ** 
rule, to the producer himself. To concentrate and e a 
these scallcred l limited means of production, to h® 05 0 ( 
them into the mighty levers of production of the P rcsc 
day, was precisely the historic role of the capitalist too 


, the bourgeois*- 


of production and of its representative, lu». , 

detailed account o 


In Part IV of Capital Marx gives a ucu... . j 

how, since the fifteenth century, the latter acconip ^ 
this historically through the three stages of s * m P® 
operaiion, manufacture and large-scale industry.^ 


is also proven there, the bourgeoisie wc 


, unable to W* 


form those limited means of production into tnigMyP^ 


ductive forces except by transforming them fr° m . 0i 
uni mrnns nf nrodnetion into social means of pro uc 


ual means of production Into social means o. i . 

which could be used only by a body o[ men as a 
The spinning wheel, the hand-loom and the W ac 1 ^ 
hammer were replaced by the spinning mac iui , 
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S“t B 'r„“ d 1 ' h ' S ’r” hanlner ' "M Ihe factory, 
“a, and thousands of 
room. And like o' ” “ ' h ' indivW “«l work- 

•rlt changed from F" duen ° n . Production It- 

* cedes of social acts an',!,.^ " ldlvldual operations into 


secies of social acts ,, ™ ,vldual operations into 
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and Ike metal "L!, ' ': r0du "’- Th e J»n.. Ihe cloth, 


“ d the metal good, wh' h ' he 5 ' ar "' ,he dolh 
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seedy. N„ indicia, ” “““sieely before it was 
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form Of production ' * ’°“" r “ ba >'' 

form of eommodiMes' l ‘T “ P ° n I»» d »«* 

*ale of w j,i C h c . . ’ ^ n,uluaI “change, purchase and 

* 'sir manifold need. An Ml 5a "sfy 

Middle Age, Thao - . , ’ tas c during ll„ 

Products hj th?n,E 1 ! °' d 

tha »se the Orodue r T l ’“ rc, ' a >e d 'tom him in „. 

aicldual prod„™, „ a"’ ,n, ° " ,iS ,0d ">' I- 

"’ode of nrnrf .• * prod,,ccrs of commodilics, (lie new 

Sourer i ’? c, .v c,,ins “p. in «* *u« 

misled tlirou "lim »' r ” dn,s,on ° r !aJ>our which then 
organised i„ u,c p,a " n ''' 'k'is'on of labour 

w production J,”-' acl " 5 : “ lon 5' id ' of imf/unf. 
^ Product, „'fZh „ mad ' ”> oppearance 

eooscgucnlly at „T' ?** "" "’a' 1 "- *nd 

lh ' same. D„1 thenta -Pprosimatcly 

"re 'ponl,o„u, d organisation sea, stronger than 

b >»» i., soclalt 'T !f b °“ r: "" 'actories in .hid, 

> organued prodoeed ll.ri, rommodilie. 
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more cheaply than the separate small producers. Individ- 
ual production succumbed on one Held after another; 
social production revolutionised the whole former inode 
of production. But this, its revolutionary character, was 
so little understood that, on the contrary, it was intro- 
duced as a means of stimulating and promoting the pro- 
duction of commodities. In its origin, it was directly linked 
with certain levers of commodity production and ex- 
change which were already in existence: merchants’ cap- 
ital, handicraft, wage labour. Inasmuch ns it itself came 
into being us a new form of commodity production, th* 
forms of appropriation characteristic of commodity P ro- 
duclion remained in full force also for it. 

In commodity production ns it had developed In the 
Middle Ages, the question could never arise of who slioil 1 
he the osvner of the product of labour. The indivh u J 
producer had produced It, ns a rule, from raw W-'hJ 
xshicli belonged to him and was often produced by b m 
self, with his own instruments oT labour, and by Ml 
manual lal>our or that of Ms family. There was no *** 
sshaleser for the pioduct to be appropriated by h rn > 
l»eJonget! to Mm as an absolute matter of course, 
ownership of the product was therefore based 
own labour. liven where outside help was used, It was ** 
a rule subsidiary, and in many cases received other f ,,n ^ 
pemation in addition In wages, the guild apprentice an 
journeyman worked less for the lake of their l-'jr.l * 
wages llun to train fhenmlvrs In income mailer ft* * 
men. Then came the concentration of the means o pr^ 
duction in targe workshop* and manufaeforles, their ***' 
fornu'ion Into weans of production that were in * Jf ^ 
da* Cut the social meant of ptvlurlum and the 
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products were treated as it the}- scerc still, as they had 
jpen before, the means of production and the products of 
f n »^T kiUaIS ' oxvnfr of the instruments of 

labour had appropriated the product because it was ns a 
rule his own product, the auxiliary labour of other per- 
sons being the exception; now, the owner of the instru- 
of lubour continued to appropriate the product, 
although it was no longer his product, hut exclusively the 
product of the labour of others. Thus tile products, now 
socm y produced, were not appropriated by those who 
•a really set the means of production in motion and 
really produced the products, but by the en f >itatiits. Means 

0 production and production itself have in essence be- 
wmc social Ilut they are subjected to a form of appro- 
priation which has as its presupposition pm ale produc- 
ion »j individuals, with each individual owning his own 
product and bringing it onto the market. The mode of P ro- 
auction is subjected to this form of appropriation, at- 

1 i > h > !!!!» a rt ‘ m^,vc, ,l,e presuppositions on which the latter 
* based.* In this contradiction, which gives the new mode 

o production its capitalist character, the whole conflict 


, * 3 hr " '* no Br * d h*f* lo ei plain that a It boo jh the /nrm of 
? ,h * thantettr of the appropriate 

Ihoa ‘? l "*■ rr °"V O**"* 1 ^ '» oo b-*« t drfrro 

•enmL My of my o»n product ,nd m* 

P*rron-. prodne, .re rori.in.c J, 
. ® r TPrepri^ioo It a»? »e noted in IK.I 

, r ‘ *" * t,ch whole rapiiaTid node of prodartKM, f t 
4, **i J form, ii a »»ry old (ni til atm. In i>ol>ied 

n., * ofn ‘ 1* eerarred alongside of alarer? for erolnriro 

al enl» derrlop lV rapR.Ut miJ, of pr^oe- 
,h ' •*' w *»ry Wslorirat rond.tioni had tom, into esUt 

1'ele hg F. Effrl,.] 
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of today is already present In germ. The more the new 
mode of production gained the ascendancy on all decisive 
fields of production and in all countries of decisive econo- 
mic importance, supplanting individual production except 
for insignificant relics, the more glaring necessarily be- 
came the incompatibility of social production with capi- 
talist appropriation. 

The first capitalists found, as we have said, the form 
of wage labour already in existence; but wage labour aj 
the exception, as an auxiliary occupation, as a supplemen- 
tary, as a transitory phase. The agricultural labourer who 
occasionally went to work as a day labourer had a fe w 
acres of his own land, from which if need be he could gel 
his livelihood. The regulations of the guilds ensured that 
the journeyman of today became the master-craftsman of 
tomorrow. But as soon as the means of production had 
become social and were concentrated in the hands of 
capitalists, this situation changed. Both the means of 
production and the products of the small, individual pro- 
ducer lost more and more of their value; there was noth- 
ing left for him to do but to go to the capitalist and work 
for wages. Wage labour, hitherto an exception and supple* 
mental, became the rule and the basic form of all produc- 
tion; hitherto an auxiliary occupation, it now became the 
labourer’s exclusive activity. The occasional wage worker 
became the wage worker for life. The number of lifelong 
wage workers was also increased to a colossal extent by 
the simultaneous collapse of the feudal system, the 
dispersal of the retainers of the feudal lords, the eviction 
of peasants from their homesteads, etc. The separation 
between the means of production concentrated in the bands 
of the capitalists, on the one side, and the producers now 
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In mediae vat society, especially in the earlier centuries, 
production was essentially for the producer’s own use: 
for the most part its aim was to satisfy only the needs of 
the producer and his family. Where, as in the countryside, 
personal relations of dependence existed, it also con tribid 
ed towards satisfying the needs of the feudal lord. N° 
exchange was involved, and consequently the products 
did not assume the character of commodities. The peasant 
family' produced almost everything it required u,e ^*\ S 
and clothing as well as food. It was only' when it succ 
ed in producing a surplus beyond its own needs and * 
payments in kind due to the feudal lord— it was on y a 
this stage that it also produced commodities; these sur 
plus products, thrown into social exchange, olTere 
sale, became commodities. The town artisans, it is 
had to produce for exchange from the very beg n 
But even they supplied the greatest part of their 
needs themselves; they had gardens and smal * ' c j' 
they sent their cattle out into the communal w a ’ 

which also provided them with timber and firew ■ ^ 

women spun flax, wool, etc. Production for the P“ f P ^ 
of exchange, the production of commodities, was on j J 
coming into being. Hence, restricted exclumge, rcs,l J C 
market, stable mode of production, local isolatin' 1 ' ^ 
the outside world, and local unity within: the . a' 
the countryside, ,the guild in the town. 

With the extension of commodity production, 
ever, and especially with the emergence of the C ^P‘ a 
mode of production, the laws of commodity P rCH * IC 
previously latent, began to operate more openly an *n 
potently. Tlie old bonds were loosened, the old * v ' 
barriers broken througli, the producers more an m 
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Irantfbrnivd into Indcjiendenl. isolated commodity pmdiic 
<“«. Tlie anarchy of social product ion liecame obvious 
*nd was carried to rurtlicr and further extremes. Rut tlx 
f uef means l.y which the capitalist mode of production 
accentuated this anarcliv in social production was tin 

* rrf * of anarchy; the increasing organisation of 

production as social production in each indisidual pro- 
•luctite establishment. Tills was the teser with which it 
j'«t on end to the former peaceful stability. In whatesrr 
J'Mnch of Industry it was introduced, it could suffer no 
1 i | T mC,,l °' 1 nf Pw^Hfhon to csist alongside it. where it 

* a handicraft, tlwl handicraft was wiped out 
"'' field of lolKHir Iiecamo a field of battle Tlie great geo- 
paphlral discoveries and the colonisation which followed 
?** •nulllplicd markets and hastened on the Iran' 
ornullon of handicraft Into manufacture. Tlie struggle 

, out not only In-tween the indisidual local pnalums 
loral struggles develoficd into national struggles. the 
of sesenteerith and eighteenth centuries 
"'Mly. large- scale lndustr> and the creation of tt.r *,*< | 
,l *’ r *hr struggle universal. and at the unv 

lm e given it an imparalhled intensity . Ilrtweru individual 
'•pita fists, as Mann whole industries and whot e ctn > n 
iru% ‘ advantages In natural or manmade rood.!**!. P | 
|m>durt,«n decide life *»r <t<ath The « ar.71mt.rst are nlirl 
cast aside It is the Darwinian struggle for uvt.nJ 
*t rthteorv. Iraiwfmnl fr.nn nature I-. »<«»-" «,th 
' rT ‘ l * fi, d furs Tlie ttandfvitnt «rf the animat in natsur 
•He'ars a , tlw tat! word |„ human J,»,s Tt., 

0’**itrad,rti.. r , l«t* irn s «rul pnsturt. m and o[>u' .1 
•il'-wpna*, m tnindrstv itself „ the on* -V,i 
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the organisation of production in the individual factvti f 
and the anarchy of production in society as a whole. 

The capitalist mode of production moves in these two 
forms of manifestation of the contradiction immanent in 
it because of its origin, describes, without hope of escape, 
that “vicious circle" which Fourier Jong ago discovered 
in it But what Fourier in his day was as yet unable to 
see is tliat this circle is gradually narrowing; that the 
motion is rather in the form of a spiral and must come to 
an end, like the motion of the planets, by collision with 
the centre. It is the driving force of the social anarchy 
of production which transforms the immense majority 
of men more and more into proletarians, and it is in turn 
the proletarian masses who will ultimately put on end to 
the anarchy of production. It is the driving force of ths 
social anarchy of production which transforms the Infi- 
nite perfectibility of (lie machine in large-scale industry 
into a compulsory commandment for each individual in- 
dustrial capitalist to make his machinery more and more 
perfect, under penalty of ruin. But the perfecting of 
machinery means rendering human labour superfluous. 

If the introduction and increase of machinery meant the 
displacement of millions of hand workers by a few ma- 
chine workers, the improvement of machinery meins the 
displacement of larger and larger numbers of machine 
workers themselves, and ultimately the creation of a mm 
of available wage workers exceeding the average require- 
ments of capital for labour — a complete industrial reserve 
army-, as I called it as long ago as 1815* a reserve availah c 

* The Condition of the Wotting Clatt In England, p. 100 
r<I liont [.Vote bp F Engel t]-. English ed., London 1M«. P 
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lowing the boom ^ b> ’ lhe Crash inevi,abl y *°1- 
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bom the ! he ““Iramem. of labour becomes 

male of laho, * »■"> absolutely reckless 

lion, “ “ r , P °”' r r0bb " J ' of ,he ““If- 

the most „„ Jfc/w h ,' 1 °“ r tu nelion; that machinery, 
become, , P h ? f ” 5b » r, ““'8 labour time, 
mat of the hhn 8 mcan! r “ pl:lci "6 mo- 
di, pose, '“0 and that of hi, family a t the 

v alne „f ]lL c , r | 1 P ?‘~ f °' lh ' purpo “ of evpanding the 
She labour ? P ' Tl "“ “ ™ ra “ “'“1 lhe on, 

the lack h'""" 5 ,h e necessary condition for 

indaslrv «b-T?“ ymCnl “'hers, and that large-scale 
er, resklc/ 1 in h ““ 1 ’ °” r "° rld ,OT ”™ 'onsum- 

a starve, ™ - .“”*“”>Plton of the masse, at home to 

Internal ™ , m ' ni , mum and ,I,er «*y undermines its own 
brates |h P r \ f- ’ The ,aw ’ finan y* ,hat always equili- 
artny :*“ ,,ve sur P lus population, or industrial reserve 
rivets* Che ) i es!enl and ener Sy of accumulation, this law 
Vut “T"* ,0 ca P i,a! more fi™ly than the wedges 
•MumStUo ‘ Prometheus to the rock. It establishes an 
of misery, corresponding with accumulation 
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of capital. Accumulation of wealth at one pole is, 
fore, n! Hie juimr lime accumulation of misery, agony o 
lull, slavrry, Ignorance, brutality. menial degradation, a 1 
Hie opposite [K)lr, i.e., on I he side of the class that pro- 
duces its own product in the form of capital.” (Marx, Cap- 
ital, p. 071,)* And lo expect any other distribution of lie 
products from the capitalist mode of production is UkeO 
}>ccting the electrodes of a battery, while they are in 
tact with the battery, not to decompose wales', not to 
velop oxygen n! Hie positive potc and hydrogen at 
negative. 

We have seen how the perfectibility of modem nia 
chincry, pushed to an extreme point, is transform ■ 
through (he medium of Ihe anarchy of production sn^ 
ciely, into a compulsory commandment for Ihc indi«< 
industrial capitalist constantly to improve his mac 
constantly lo Increase its productive power. The ® ^ 
actual possibility of extending his field of production ^ 
transformed for him into a similar compulsory comm ^ 
ment. Tlie enormous expanding power of large-sea e ^ 
dustry, compared with which the expanding P° wer ^ 
gases is mere child's play, now appears to us as a ^ 
for both qualitative and quantitative expansion that a ^ 
at all counteracting pressure. Such counteracting P res ^ ^ 
comes from consumption, sale, markets for the pro u ^ 
large-scale industry. But the capacity of Ihe marke 0 
pand, both extensively and intensively, is control ^ 
marily by quite other and far less effective laws. * 
pansion of the market cannot keep pace with the expa D ^ 
of production. The collision becomes inevitable, an 


Capital, V«L I, p. 700. 
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°° v,h|,i ° ri *» io»b « do C , not bur,, ««. 
Canit I , m ° d<! ° f I,rod “ clion “« lf . 't becomes periodic. 
Capital's, production bring, being n new “vicious 

bmt”om T? I 825 ' " h '” lh0 n "' «“™> 

thp m hC who,e industrial and commercial world, 
of ^ and CSChange of 3,1 civllised P«*Pl« and 
disloriM 6 .^ IeS * barbarian appendants, have been 
t 0 a , . P ” C,1CaUy once in evel 7 'en years. Trade comes 
in Pr ‘ a d - ,he markc,s arc Slutted, the products lie 
credh n * asses * unsaleable, ready money disappears, 
,he the working masses 

Produced . thC mCanS ° f subs,slence because they have 
tatam , " ,U ' h °' ,h ""' “""bmptcy follow, upon 
Ian, y ' t0 " <<i ”' e “ P ° n for " d “ ,e - The a'asnalion 

bolh Print net* vc force, and product, arc , 
Sa ! d “ d de!,ra)cd « targe ,cale. until the ac 
at a J d masses of commodities are at last disposed of 
lion °7 ° r leS * Consldcrabl * de Prcciation, until produc- 
dec „ eXChangC gradua,,y b *Sin to move again. By 
trint i , he pacc < J uickens ; it becomes a trot; the indus- 
into i£° PaS J S “ inl ° a gaIlop ' and ,he ga,I °P in ,urn P a s^s 
credii 6 0nrusl1 of a complete industrial, commercial, 
thee and s Peculathe steeplechase, only to land again in 
a end ’ s . UlC m ° Sl brpakncck jumps— in Ihe ditch of 
rienceil it f ./V” 1 again ' and again - We have now expe- 
(18771 ,U ,y f ' Ve UmCS Since ,825> and al t,lis moment 
cha ra i a / C eipcr ‘ encin S 11 f °r the sixth time. And the 
hil n, . th<?se crises is so dearly marked that Fourier 

„ t . fh aU ofr w l>en he described the first as a critr 

°n qixr, a crisis of superabundance. 

D * bese crises, the contradiction between social pro* 
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tludion and capitalist appropriation coma lo a violent a 
plosion. The circulation of commodities it for Uiemomen 
rrtliicctl Jo nothing; llir meant of circulation, money, be 
cornet on obstacle to circulation; nil the laws of commod- 
ily production and commodity circulation are turned up- 
tide down. The economic collision has reached its cuhnin- 
filing point; the morle of production rebels against the 
mode of exchange; the productive forces rebel against the 
mode of production, which they have outgrown. 

The fact (tint the social organisation of production 
within the factory hat developed to the point at which 
it has become incompatible with the anarchy of produc- 
tion in society which exists alongside it and above it— this 
fact it made palpable to the capitalists themselves by the 
violent concentration of capitals which takes place during 
• *he crises tli rough the ruin of many big and even more 
small capitalists. The whole mechanism of the capiljk'd 
mode of production breaks down under the pressure of 
the productive forces which it itself created. It is no long- 
er able lo transform the whole of this mass of means of 


production into capital; they lie idle, and for this very 
reason the industrial reserve army must also He idle- 


Means of production, means of subsistence, available W 
bourers, all the elements of production and of general 


wealth are there in abundance. But “abundance become* 
the source of distress and want" (Fourier), because if u 
precisely abundance that prevents the conversion of *b e 
means of production and subsistence into capital. For m 
capitalist society the means of production cannot begin lo 
function unless they have first been converted into cap » 3 > 
into means for the exploitation of human labour power- 
The necessity for the means of production and subsisted 
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trt )' makes itself evident first in tlie big institutions for 
communication: the postal service, telegraphs anil Tail- 
ways. 

It the crises revealed the incapacity of the bourgeoisie 
any longer to control the modem productive forces, the 
conversion of the great organisations for production and 
communication into joint-stock companies [trusts] and 
state property shows that for this purpose the bourgeoisie 
can l>e dispensed with. All the social functions of the capi- 
talist are now carried out by salaried employees. The capi- 
klist has no longer any social activity save the pocketing 

revenues, the clipping of coupons and gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, where the different capitalists fleece each 
other of their capital. Just as at first the capitalist mode 
of production displaced the workers, so now it displaces 
'he capitalists, Telegating them, just as it did the workers, 


h»i made its appearance— here and (here even degenerating into a 
>nd of flunkejism — which declares that all taking over by the 
•hte, even the Bismarckian kind, is In ilself socialistic. If, how. 
"W, t>e faking over of the tobacco trade by the stale were so- 
ciahsiic, Napoleon and Metlernich would rank among the founders 
®f Socialism. If the Belgian slate, for quilt ordinary political and 
financial reasons. constructed its own main railway tines; if Bis- 
tnarck, without any economic compulsion, made the main railway 
hues in Prussia state properly, simply in order to be better able 
to organise and use them for w-ar, to train the railway officials 



hoyal Porcelain Manufacture, and even I he regimental tailor* In Hie 
army would he socialist inslilotlont, (or even, as was seriously 
pro;>osed by a sly dog in the *thirlies. during (he reign of fYederkk 
"’ill lam III, the taking over by the slale of the — brothels). t.Vo/e fco 
P- Ength ] 
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*° the superfluous population, even If ia tie first i ss!i! 
not to the Industrial reserve array. 

Hut neither conversion into joint-stock companies [•* 
trusts], nor conversion Into slate property deprives l 
productive forces of their character as capital. In the® 
of joint-stock companies {and trusts] this is obvious--^ 
the modem stale, too, is only the organisation with whii 
Imurgeois society provides itself ia order lo maintain H 
general external conditions of the capitalist mode of P r 
duction against encroachments either l»v the workers c 
by individual capitalists. The modern state, whatever it 
form, is an essentially capitalist machine; it is the 
of the capitalists, the ideal aggregate capitalist. The cor 
productive forces it takes over, the more does it hero® 1 
a real aggregate capitalist, the more cilirens does it 
The workers remain wage earners, proletarians. The cap- 
italist relationship is not abolished; it is rather r« 5!,fd 
to an extreme. But at this extreme it changes radi« D h 
Slate ownership of the productive forces is not the solu- 
tion of the conflict, but it contains within itself the forma* 


means, the key to the solution. 

This solution can only consist in the recognition ® 
practice of the social nature of the modem produce 


forces, in bringing, therefore, the mode of product®* 
appropriation and exchange into accord with the soc 


character of the means of production. And this can o 


be brought about by society, openly and without circuit?' 
taking possession of the productive forces, which ha ,f 
outgrown all control oilier than that of society ‘ 
Thereby the social character of the means of product® 3 
and of the products — which today operates against t 
producers themselves, periodically breaking through t * 
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to (lie superfluous population, even if in llie firs! instance 
not lo the industrial reserve army. 

But ncillicr comrrslon into joint-stock companies (and 
Inists], nor conversion into stale property deprives the 
productive forces or their character as capital. In the case 
or joint-stock companies (and trusts] this is obvious. And 
Hie modem stale, too, is only the organisation with which 
bourgeois society prosides itself in order lo maintain the 
general external conditions of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction ngainst encroachments cither by the workers or 
by individual capitalists. The modem slate, whatever its 
form, is nn essentially capitalist machine; it is the stale 
of the capitalists, the ideal aggregate capitalist. The more 
productive forces it takes over, the more does it become 
a real aggregate capitalist, the more citizens does it espIoiL 
The workers remain wage earners, proletarians. The cap- 
italist relationship is not abolished; it is rather pushed 
fo an extreme. But at this extreme it changes radically. 
State ownership of the productive forces is not the solu- 
tion of the conflict, but it contains within itself the formal 
means, the key to the solution. 

This solution can only consist in the recognition in 
practice of the social nature of the modem productive 
forces, in bringing, therefore, the mode of production, 
appropriation and exchange into accord with the social 
character of the means of production. And this can on ) 
be brought about by society, openly and without circuit), 
taking possession of the productive forces, which a ' e 
outgrown all control other than that of society itselt- 
Thereby the social character of the means of produd'j® 
and of the products — which today operates agains 1 
producers themselves, periodically breaking Ihroug 
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mode of production and exchange and enforcing itself 
only as a blindly operating law of nature, violently and 
destructively — is quite consciously asserted by the pro* 
ducers, and is transformed from a cause of disorder and 
periodic collapse into the most powerful lever of produc- 
tion itself. 

The forces operating in society work exactly like the 
forces operating in nature: blindly, violently, deslruc- 
tivety, so long as wc do not understand them and fail to 
lake them into account But when once we have come to 
know them and understood how they work, their direction 
and their effects, the gradual subjection of them to our 
will and the use of them for the attainment of our aims 
depend entirely upon ourselves. And this is especially true 
of the mighty productive forces of the present day. So 
long as we obstinately refuse to understand their nature 
and their character — and the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and its defenders set themselves against any such at- 
tempt — these forces operate in spite of us, against us, 
dominate us, as we have- shown in detail. But once their 
nature is grasped, in the hands of the producers working 
in association they can he transformed from demoniacal 
masters into willing servants. This is the difference be- 
tween the destructive force of electricity in the lightning of 
a thunderstorm and the tamed electricity of the telegraph 
end the arc light; the difference between a conflagration 
and fire in the service of man. Such treatment of today’s 
productive forces in accordance with their nature, now 
become known at last, opens the way to the replacement 
. tif the anarchy of social production by a socially planned 
regulation of production in accordance with the needs 
both of society as a whole and of each individual. The 
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capitalist mode of appropriation, in which the produ 
enslaves firs! the producer, and then also the appropriate 
will thereby lie replaced by the mode of appropriation < 
the product based on the nature of (lie modern means < 
production themselves: on the one hand direct social aj 
propriation ns a means to the maintenance and exfensio 
of production, and on the oilier band direct indiridu; 
appropriation as a means to life and pleasure. 

By transforming (fie great majority of the populafiot 
more and more into proletarians, the capitalist mode 01 
production brings into being the force which, under pen 
ally of its own destruction, is compelled to carry oul 
this revolution. By driving more and more towards the 
conversion of the vast socialised means of production into 
slate properly, it itself points the way for the carrying 
through of this revolution. 77ie proletariat seizes the state 
power and transforms the means of production in the first 
instance into state property. But in doing this, it puts an 
end to itself as proletariat, it puls an end to all class dif- 
ferences and class antagonisms; it puts an end also to the 
stale as state. Former society, moving in class antago- 
nisms, had need of the state, that is, an organisation of 
the exploiting class at each period for the maintenance of 
its external conditions of production; that is, therefore, 
mainly for the forcible holding down of the exploited 
class in the conditions of oppression (slavery, villeinage 
or serfdom, wage labour) determined by the existing mode 
of production. The state was the official representative 
of society as a whole, its summation in a visible corpora- 
tion; but It was this only in so far as it was the state of 
that class which itself, in its epoch, represented society as 
a whole: in ancient times, the stole of the slave-owning 


citizens; in the Middle Ages, of the feudal nobility; in our 
epoch, of the bourgeoisie. When ultimately it becomes 
really representative of society as a whole, it makes itself 
superfluous. As soon as there is no longer any class of 
society to be held in subjection; as soon as along with 
class domination and the struggle for individual existence 
based on the anarchy of production hitherto, the collisions 
and excesses arising from these have also been abolished, 
there is nothing more to be repressed which would make 
a special repressive force, a state, necessary. The first net 
in which the stale realty comes forward as the representa- 
tive of society as a whole — the taking possession of the 
means of production in -the name of society — is at the 
srme time its last independent act as a state. The inter- 
ference of the state power in social relations becomes 
superfluous in one sphere after another, and then ceases 
of itself. The government of persons is replaced by the 
administration of things and the direction of the processes 
of production. Tire stale is not “abolished,” it withers 
"way. It is from this standpoint that we must appraise 
the phrase "free people's stale” — both ils temporary justi- 
fication for agitational purposes, and its ultimate scien- 
tific inadequacy — and also the demand of the so-called 
anarchists that the state should be aliohslicd overnight. 

Since the emergence in history of the capitalist mode 
°t production, the taking oser of nil means of production 
by society ha* often been dreamed of, by individuals os 
well as by whole sects, more or les* vaguely and o* an 
•deal of the future. But it could only become possible, it 
could only l>ecome a historical necessity, when the actual 
conditions for Us realisation had come into existence. Like 
even’ other social progress, it l>ecomcs realisable not 
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tlirougti llic perception that the existence of classes is in 
contradiction with justice, equality, etc., not through the 
mere will to abolish these classes, hut through certain new 
economic conditions. The division of society into an ex- 
ploiting and on exploited class, a ruling and an oppressed 
class, was the necessary outcome of the low development 
of production hitherto. So Jong as the sum of social 
labour yields n product which only slightly exceeds what is 
necessary for the bare existence of all; so long, therefore, 
as all or almost all the time of the great majority of the 
members of society is absorbed in labour, society is neces- 
sarily divided into classes. Alongside of this great majority 
exclusively absorbed in toil there has arisen a class, freed 
from direct productive labour, which manages the general 
business of society: the direction of labour, affairs of state, 
justice, science, art, and so forth. It is therefore the law 
of the division of labour which lies at the root of the 
division into classes. But this does not mean that this 
division into classes was not established by violence and 
robbery, by deception and fraud, or that the ruling 
class, once in the saddle, has ever failed to strengthen its 
domination at the cost of the working class and to convert 
its direction of society into /increased] exploitation of 
the masses. 

But if, upon this showing, division into classes has n 
certain historical justification, it has this only for a given 
, period of time, for given social conditions. It was based 
on the insufficiency of production; it will be swept away 
by the full development of the modern productive forces. 

And in fact the abolition of social classes lias as its presup- 
position a stage of historical development at which the 
existence not merely of some particular ruling class or 
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olher but of any ruling class at all, Iliat is to say, of class 
difference itself, has become an anarchonism, is out of 
date. It therefore presupposes that the development of 
production has reached a level nt which the appropriation 
of means of production and of products, and with these, 
o[ political supremacy, the monopoly of education and 
intellectual leadership hy a special class of society, has 
become not only superfluous but also economically, polit- 
ically and intellectually a hindrance to deselopment. This 
point has now been reached. Its political and intellectual 
lunkruptcy is hardly Slill a secret to the bourgeoisie itself, 
and its economic bankruptcy recurs rcgu'arly every ten 
years. In each crisis society is smothered beneath the 
weight of its own productive forces and products of which 
it can make no use, and stands helpless in face of the 
absurd contradiction that the producers have nothing to 
consume because there are no consumers. The expansive 
force of the means of production bursts asunder the bonds 
imposed upon them by the capitalist mode of production. 
Their release from these bonds is the sole condition neces- 
sary for an unbroken and constantly more rapidly pro- 
gressing development of the productive forces, and there- 
with of a practically limitless growth of production itself. 
Nor is this all. The appropriation by society of the means 
of production will put an end not only to the artificial 
restraints on production which exist today, but also to 
the positive waste and destruction of productive forces 
and products which is now the inevitable accompaniment 
of production and reaches Us xenitlv in crises. Further, 
it sets free for society as a whole a mass of means of 
production and products by putting an end to the senseless 
luxury and extravagance of the present ruling classes and 
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their political representatives. The possibility of securing 
[or every member of society, through social production, 
an existence which is not only fully sufficient from a ma- 
teria! standpoint and becoming richer from day to day, 
fcul also guarantees to them the completely free develop- 
ment and exercise of their physical and mental families— 
ll«is possibility now exists for the first time, hut it dots 
exist * 

The seizure of the means of production by society puts 
an end to commodity production, and therewith to the 
domination of the product over the producer. Anarchy In 
social production is replaced by conscious organisation on 
n planned basis. The struggle for individual existence 
comes to an end. And at this point man In a certain sense 
separates finally from the animal world, leaves the condi- 
tions of animal existence behind him, and enters conditions 
which ore really human. The conditions of existence form- 
ing man’s environment, which up to now have dominated 
man, at this point pass under the dominion and control 
of man, svho now for the first time becomes the real 
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conscious master of nature, because and In so far as he 
has become master of hit own socialisation. The laws of 
bis ossn social activity, which hate hitheito confronted 
him os extraneous laws of nature dominating him, will 
then be applied by man with complete understanding, and 
lienee still be dominated by man. Men's socialisation of 
Ihcinselset, which has hitherto stood in opposition to them 
as forced upon them by nature and history, will then be- 
come Uic voluntary net of men themselves. The objective, 
extraneous forces which have hitherto dominated history, 
will then pass under the control of men themselves. It is 
only from (his point on that men with full consciousness 
will make their history themselves; it is only from this 
poinl on that the social causes set in motion by men will 
have, predominantly and in constantly increasing meas- 
ure, Uie cfTccls willed by men. It is humanity's leap from 
the realm of necessity inlo the realm of ficcdom. 

[In conclusion, let us briefly sum up our sketch of the 
course of development: 

I, Mediaeval Society — Individual production on a small 
scale. Means of production lilted for individual use, hence 
primitively clumsy, petty, dwarfed in action. Production 
for immediate consumption, either of the producer himself 
or of his feudal lord. Only where an excess of production 
over this consumption occurs is such excess offered for 
sale and enters into exchange. Production of commodi- 
ties, therefore, only In Us nascent state; but it already 
contains within itself the germ of anarchy in social pro- 
duction. 

■ II. Capitalist Revolution — Transformation of industry, 
at first by means of simple co-operation and manufacture. 
Concentration of the means of production, hitherto scat- 
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|rmt. Into tnrgc workshops. At a consequence, their trans- 
formation from individual Into aocial mean? of produc- 
tion— a transformation which on ttic whole don not affect 
Hu* form of exchange. Tlip old form* of appropriation 
remain In force. The capitalist appears: in his quality of 
owner of the means or production he appropriates the 
products and turns them into commodities. Production 
lias Ik come a social act: exchange and wilh it appropria- 
tion remain Individual acts, the acts oT separate individ- 
uals. The social product is appropriated bg the individual 
capitalist. Fundamental contradiction, from which arise 
nil the contradictions in which present-day society moves 


and svhich modern industry brings to light. 

a) Severance or the producer from the means of pro- 
duction. Condemnation of the worker to wage labour for 
life. Antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie. 

b) Growing prominence and increasing 

of the laws governing commodity production. | n n 
competitive struggle. Contradiction between social org 
isalion in the individual factory and social anar g 


production as a whole. 

c) On the one hand, perfecting of machinery, » 
,o competition made a compulsory commandment for 
each individual manufacturer, and «m»l» » « 

linually iucrea,iu S displacement of workers: mrtafrm 
reserve arc. Ou ihc Cher hand, ”»»™ '« " ““ f0 ° 

production, likewise a eompulsory law of eomp«« on ft » 
every manufacturer. On both sides unheard of develop 
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and means of existence. But these two levers of produc- 
tion and of social well-being are unable lo work together, 
because the capitalist form of production does not permit 
the productive forces to work and the products to circu- 
late, unless they are first turned into capital — which their 
very superabundance prevents The contradiction has 
grown until it has become an absurdity. The mode of 
product/on rebels against the form of exchange. The bour- 
geoisie is convicted of incapacity further to manage its 
own social productive forces. 

d) Partial recognition of the social character of the 
productive forces forced upon the capitalists themselves. 
Appropriation of the great institutions for production and 
communication, first by joint-stock companies, later by 
trusts, then by the state. The bourgeoisie proves to be a 
superfluous class; all its social functions are now per- 
formed by hired employees. 

III. Proletarian Revolution — Solution of the contradic- 
tions; The proletariat seizes the public power and by 
virtue of this power transforms the social means of pro- 
duction, slipping from the hands of the bourgeoisie, into 
public properly. By this act, the proletariat frees the 
means of production from the character of capital hitherto 
home by them, and gives their social character complete 
freedom to assert itself. A social production upon a prede- 
termined plan now becomes possible. The development of 
production makes the further existence of different classes 
of society an anachronism. In proportion as anarchy in 
social production vanishes the political authority of the 
stale dies away. Men, at last masters of their own mode 
of socialisation, become thereby at the same time masters 
°f nature, masters of themselves — free.) 
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To carry Itiroiigli this worhl-rmancipatin;; Action is 
Hi*' historical mission of the modern proletariat. And It is 
the tnsh of scientific socialism. Ihc theoretical ejpression 
of the proletarian movcmcnl, to ascertain (lie historical 
condition* and. with these, Ihc nature of tins action, and 
Hitts In hririf,' to Ihc consciousness of the class destined to 
hike action, the class Hint is now oppressed, the conditions 
and the nature ot II* own action. 



III. PRODUCTION 


After all that has been said abuse, the reader vs ill not 
lie surprised to learn Hint tlic evolution of the principles 
*'f socialism described ill the two preceding chapters is 
not at all in accordance with Herr Dfilmng's view On the 
contrary, lie lias noaltcrnalisc Iml to relegate them to the 
*b)ss where lie all the other rejected ‘ bastards of historical 
• rid logical phantasy," "barren conceptions" and "con- 
fused and foggy notions," etc. To Herr Duliting, -social- 
hni in fact is not in any sense a necessary product of 
historical des clopracnl and still less of the gross material 
economic conditions of today, in which mere "fodder" 
is the governing consideration. He Lnows much letter 
•ban Hut. His socialism is a final and ultimate truth, it 
’ the natural system or societs," whose roots are to tw* 
found in a "universal principle of justice", and if he 
cannot asoiii lading notice of the existing situation, creat- 
ed by the sinful history of the past, in order to remedy it, 
lh>» must be regarded merely as a misfortune for the 
Pure principle of justice. Herr Duhring creates hit social* 
hui, hie all |»| « other creations, through the medium of 
is famous two men. Instead of these two man inrtlrs 
playing the part of master and sort ant. as lliev did in 
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having equal rights — and the foundations of the Dfihrin 
socialism have been laid. 

It therefore goes without saying that to Iferr DtihriOj 
the periodical crises in industry have not at nil the hislor 
ical significance which we were compelled to attribute tr 
them. In his view, crises are only accidental dcsiations 
from “normality” and at most only serve to occasion “tilt 
development of a more regulated order.” The “common 
method” of explaining crises by overproduction is nowise 
adequate for his "more exact conception of things.” Of 
course such a theory “may he permissible for special 
crises in special areas.” As for example: “a swamping of 
the book market with editions of works suddenly released 
for publication and suitable for mass sale." Herr pit bring 
can at any rate go to sleep with the beneficent conscious- 
ness that his Immortal works will never cause any such 
world disaster. In great crises, however, In his view tt t* 
not overproduction, but rather "the lagging behind of 
national consumption . . . artificially produced undercon- 
sumption . . . the restriction of the needs of the people (I| 
in their natural growth, which ultimately makes the gulf 
between supply and demand so critically wide.” And he 
has even had the good fortune to lind n disciple for this 
crisis theory of his. 

But unfortunately the underconsumption of the masses, 
the restriction of f fie consumption of fhc masses to whal 
is necessary for their maintenance and reproduction, * 
not a new phenomenon. It lias existed as long ns there 
base been exploiting and exploited classes. T.vcn In those 
periods of bistory when Die situation of Die masses was 
particularly favourable, as for example hi England hi the 
fifteenth century, they under-consumed- They were very 
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far from having at their disposal their own annual total 
of production. Therefore, while underconsumption has 
been a constant feature in history for thousands of years, 
the general shrinkage of the market which breaks out in 
crises as the result of a surplus of production is a phenom- 
enon only of the last fifty jears; and so Herr Diihring’s 
whole superficial % - u!gar economics is nceessarj' in order 
lo explain Ihe new collision not by the new phenomenon 
or overproduction but by Ihe thousand-year old phenom- 
enon of underconsumption. It is like u mathematician at- 
tempting to explain the variation in the relation between 
two magnitudes, one constant and one variable, not by 
the variation of the variable but bj' the fact that the 
constant magnitude remains unchanged. The undercon- 
sumption of the masses is a necessary condition of all 
forms of society based on exploitation consequently also 
of the capitalist form, but it is the capitalist form which 
first produces crises. The underconsumption of the masses 
is therefore also a necessary condition of crises, and plays 
m tl,e »n a role which has long been recognised; but it 
tells us just as little wliy crises exist today as why they 
did not exist at earlier periods. 

Herr Diihring’s notions of the world market are alto- 
gether astonishing. We saw how, like a typical German 
man of letters, he seeks lo explain real industrial specific 
crises by means of imaginary crises on the Leipzig book 
market the storm on the ocean by the storm in a teacup. 
, e also imagines that present-day capitalist produc- 
tion must “depend for its market mainly on Ihe circles of 
* * Possessing classes themselves”; which does not pre- 
him, only sixteen pages later, from describing, in the 
generally accepted way, the Iron and cotton industries as 
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of information for us on the subject of crises: that in 
crises we have nothing but “the ordinary interplay of 
oserstrain and relaxation”; that ove rape eolation “is not 
only due to the planless multiplication of private enter- 
prises,” but that "the rashness of individual capitalists 
and the lack of private circumspection must also be reck- 
oned among the causes which give rise to oversupply.” 
And what Is then the “cause which gives rise” to the 
rashness and lack of private prudence? Just precisely this 
very planlcssness of capitalist production which manifests 
Itself in the planless multiplication of private enterprises. 
And to misrepresent the translation of an economic fact 
into moral reprobation as the discovery of a nesv cause 
is also a piece of extreme “rashness.” 

With this we can leave the question of crises. In the 
preceding section we showed their necessary origin In the 
capitalist mode of production, and their significance as 
ones of this mode of production itself, at the impellent 
means towards the revolutionising of society, and it it 
not necessary to say another word in reply to llerr Diihr- 
ln B» superficialities on this subject. Let us past on to 
his potilhe creations, the “natural sjstrm of society." 

This system, huitt on a “uniicrsal principle of justice” 
*nd therefore free from any dependence on troublesome 
material facts, consists of a federation of economic com- 
munes among which there is “freedom of movement and 
© iffatory acceptance of new members on the basis of 
ised kws and administrative regulations.” The economic 
©©mraune Itself Is above all "a comprehensive schematism 
»• human and historical import” which is far superior 
o the “erroneous half-measures,*’ for example, of a cer- 
m ^ ari ‘ H implies “a community of persons linked to- 
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gctlicr by Ihcir public right to dispose of a definite area of 
land and a group of production establishments, which 
they use in common, jointly participating in the proceeds." 
This public right is “a right to the object — in the sense 
of a purely publicists relation to Nature and to the pro- 
ductive institutions.” We leave it to the future jurists of 
the economic commune to cudgel their brains as to what 
this means; sve give it up. The only- thing we gather is 
that it is not at all the same as the “corporative ownership 
of associations of workers” which would not exclude mu- 
tual competition and even wage exploitation. And in this 
connection he observes by the way that the conception 
of a “collective ownership” such as is found in Marx is 
“to say the least unclear and open to question, os this 
conception of future society always gives the impression 
that it means nothing more than a corporative ownership 
by groups of workers.” This is one more instance of the 
many “contemptible mannerisms” of interpolation in 
which Herr Diihring abounds, “for whose vulgar natu re 
• — to use his own words — “only the vulgar word samT 
would be quite appropriate”; it is just as baseless a he 
as Herr Diihring’s other invention that by “collective 
ownership” Marx means an ownership “which is at 
same lime both individual and social.” 

In any’ case this much is clear: the publicists right f> 
an economic commune in its Instruments of labour 
an exclusive right of property at least as against eseey 
other economic commune and also ns against society 
the state. But this right is not to entitle the commune 1° 
cut itself off from the outside world, for among the ' ar ^ 
ious economic communes there is freedom of moveim’ 
and compulsory acceptance of new members on the basi* 
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of fixed laws and administrative regulations .. .like .. 
belonging to a political organisation at tin present time, 
or participation in the economic affairs of the commune.” 
There will therefore be rich and poor communes, and the 
levelling out takes place through the crowding of popula- 
tion to the rich communes and away from the poor ones. 
So that although Herr Duhring would prohibit competi- 
tion in products between the individual communes by 
nveans of a national organisation of trade, he allows 
competition among the producers to continue. Tilings arc 
removed from the sphere of competition, but men remain 
under its control. 

But we are slill very far from clear on the question of 
Uils “publicistic right." Two pages further on Herr Dulli- 
ng explains to us that the trade commune "will at first 
cover the politico-social area whose inhabitants form a 
‘ingle legal entity and in this character possess the whole 
of the land, houses and productive institutions.” So after 

it is not the individual commune at whose disposal 
these things are, but the whole nation. The “public right,” 
' right in the object,” “publicistic relation to Nature" and 
*"> forth Is therefore not merely "at the very least unclear 
and open to question": it is in direct contradiction with 
'■self. It is in fact, at any rate in so lar as each individual 
economic commune is likewise a legal entity, "an own- 
ership which is at the same time both individual and 
vociat," and this latter “nebulous livhrid" is once again, 
therefore, only to be met with in Her* Dulmngs own 
Works. 

In any case the economic commune lias at its disposal 
Instruments of laliour for the purpose of production. How 
Is this production carried on? In every respect, Herr 
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Dtiliring lells us, precisely os in Ihe past, except that tbs 
commune takes the place of the capitalists. The most we 
arc told is that everyone will then he free to choose his 
occupation, and that there will he equal obligation to work. 

The basic form of all former production is the division 
of labour, on the one band within society as a whole, and 
on the other, within each scparaie productive establish* 
ment. How does the Duhring “sociality” stand on this 
question? 

The first great division of labour in society is ihe 
separation of town and country. This antagonism, accord- 
ing to Herr Dfihring, is “inevitable, in the nature of 
things.” But “it is in general doubtful to regard the gulf 
between agriculture and industry as unbridgeable. In fact, 
there is already a certain measure of constant intercon- 
nection which promises to increase considerably in Ihe 
future.” Already, we leam, two industries have penetrated 
agriculture and rural production: “in the first line, distil- 
ling, and secondly, beet-sugar manufacture . . . the produc- 
tion of spirits is already of such importance that it •* 
easier to underestimate it than to exaggerate it.” And if 
it were possible, as a result of some inventions, for a large 
number of industries to develop which were compelled to 
localise their production in the country in direct assoeia 
lion with the production of raw materials" — then this 
would weaken the antithesis between town and counlO 
and “provide the widest possible basis for the develop- 
ment of civilisation.” Moreover, “a somewhat similar resu 
might also be brought about in another way. Apart frout 
technical requirements, social needs arc coming more a*> 
more to (lie forefront, and if the latter become the dom 
inant consideration in the grouping nf human oclivltis-a 
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it vrill no longer be possible lo o\ crlook those advantages 
ftbich ensue from a close and systematic connection be- 
tween the occupations of tiie countryside and the technical 
operations for the working up of raw materials " 

Now in llic economic commune it >s precisely social 
needs which are the determining factor , and so we would 
naturally expect the commune to hasten to take advantage, 
to the fullest possible extent, of the above-mentioned union 
of agriculture and industry. Herr Duhnng surely does not 
omit to tell us, at his accustomed length, his "more exact 
conceptions" on the attitude of the economic commune 
lo this question? The reader who expected tins would be 
disillusioned. The above-mentioned meagre, hesitating 
commonplaces, once again not passing heyond the 
aclmaps-distitling and bcct-siigar-mahing area of the Prus- 
sian Isindrecht, arc all that Herr Diihring lias lo say on 
•he antithesis between town and country .n the present 
*nd in the future, 

Let us pass on to the division ol labour 'n detail. Here 
Herr Diihring ij a little "more exact.” He speaks of “a 
person who has to devote himself errhismebj to one form 
<'f occupation." 

If there is a matter of introducing a new branch ot 
production, the question simply depends on whether n 
certain number of existences, who base to devote them- 
selves to the production an article, con l*e pro* fried •! 
'he same time with the consumption (') they require. In 
•he toeialilarian system no branch of production would 
require many people." and there would l»c ‘•different 
economic species of men distinguished bs their mode id 
n«ng.” Accordingly, within the sphere of production 
eiftythinj* would seem to l*e much the same as under the 
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old system. In society up to now, however, there has 
been a “false division of labour”; but as to what this was, 
and by what it is to be replaced in the economic commune, 
we arc only told: “As for the division of labour itself, 
we have already said above that this question can be 
considered solved as soon as account is taken of varying 
•natural aptitudes and personal capabilities.” In addition to 
capabilities, personal likings are taken into account: “The 
pleasure felt in rising to types of activity which involve 
additional capabilities and training would depend entirely 
on the inclination felt for the occupation in question and 
on the joy produced in the exercise of precisely this and 
no other thing'’ (exercise of a thing!). 

And this will stimulate competition within the social- 
itarian system, so that “production itself will become 
interesting, and the dull pursuit of it, which sees in it 
nothing but a means of earning will no longer be lh? 
dominant feature in the system.” 

In every society in which production has developed 
sponlancously — and our present society is of this lyp*“* 
it is not the producers who control the means of produc- 
tion, but the means of production width control 
producers. In such a society each new lever of production 
Is necessarily transformed Info n new means for Die sow 
jection of the producers to the means of production. Thu 
is most of ait true of that lever oC production which, pD° r 
t»» the introduction of large-scale industry, was far the 
most powerful — the division of labour. The first g reJi 
division of labour, the separation of town and country, 
condemned the rural population to thousands of years a 
mental stagnation, and the people of the towns to * u ^ 
Jcction to each one’s Individual trade. It destroyed 
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basis of the intellectual development of the former and 
the physical development of the latter. When the peasant 
appropriates his land, and the citizen his trade, to just 
the same extent his land appropriates th<* peasant and 
his trade the citizen. In the division of labour, man is 
also divided. AH other physical and mental faculties arc 
sacrificed to the development of one single activity This 
stunting of man’s faculties grows in the same measun 
as the division of labour, which attains its highest develop 
ment in manufacture. Manufacture splits up each trade 
*uto its separate fractional operations, allot s each of these 
*o an individual labourer as his life calling, and thus 
chains him for life to a particular detail function and u 
particular tool. “It converts the labourer into a crippled 
monstrosity, by forcing his detail dexterity at the expense 

of a world of productive capabilities and instincts The 

individual himself is made the automatic motor of n 
fractional operation" (Marx)* — a motor which in many 
cases becomes perfect only through the literal physical 
and mental crippling of the labourer. The machinery of 
modern industry degrades the labourer fmm a machine 
to the mere appendage of a machine. “The lifelong 
speciality of handling one and the same tool, now be- 
comes the lifelong speciality of serving one and the same 
machine. Machinery is put to a wrong use, with the ob- 
ject of transforming the workman, from his very child- 
hood, Into a part of a detail-machine ’’ (Marx)** And not 
ooly the lahoucers, but also the classes directly or indirect- 
ly exploiting the labourers are made subject, through the 


* Capital, You. I, p 390 

** Ibid, p 451. 
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division of labour, |o the loot of their funcliun; ifie empty- 
minded Ixmrgeoi* to hi* own rnpil.il nnd lilt own Ihint 
for profit*; the lawyer to hi* fossilised legal conception*, 
which dominate lilm n* a jw»wer independent of him; thi 
"‘educated classes** in genera] to llieir manifold local Iim- 
Nation* nnd onr-sldcdncss. to llieir own physical and 
mental short-sightedness. to their dunlrd specialised 
<ducation nnd the fact that they nrc chained for li/e to 
this specialised activity Itself — «-sen when this specialised 
activity is merely to do nothing. 

The utopian* were already perfectly clear ns to the 
effects of the division of labour, the stunting on the one 
hand of the labourer, and on the other of the labour func- 
tion, which is restricted to the lifelong, uniform and 
mechanical repetition of one and the same operation. The 
abolition of the antagonism between town and country 
was demanded by Fourier, as by Owen, as the first prere- 
quisite for the abolition of the old division of labour a* 
a whole. Both of them thought that the population should 
he scattered through the country in groups of sixteen 
hundred to three thousand persons; each group was to 
occupy a gigantic palace, run on communal lines, in the 
centre of their area of land. It is true that Fourier occa- 
sionally refers to towns, but these were only to consist io 
turn of four or five such palaces situated near each other. 
Both writers indicated that each member of the soc' 
group would be occupied both in agriculture and’ in 
dustry; with Fourier, industry covers handicrafts a° 
manufacture, while Owen assigns the main role to large 
scale industry and already demands the application o 
steam power and machinery to domestic work. But wx 
agriculture and industry both of them also demand t IC 
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greatest possible variety of occupation lor each individual, 
and in accordance wit h this, Uie training of the youth 
for the utmost possible all-round technical Junctions. Both 
of them consider that man should develop in every direc- 
tion through universal practical activity and that labour 
should recover the attractiveness of which the division of 
labour has deprived it, in the first place through this 
variation of occupation, and through the correspondingly 
short duration of the “sitting" — to use Fourier’s expres- 
sion — devoted to each particular piece of work. Both 
Fourier and Owen are far in advance of the view of the 
exploiting classes inherited by Herr Diihring, according 
to which the antithesis between town and country is 
inevitable in the nature of things; the view that a number 
of “existences” must under all conditions he condemned 
to the production of a single article, the view’ that desires 
to perpetuate the “different economic species” of men 
distinguished by their mode of Jiving — people who take 
pleasure in the exercise of precisely this and no other 
thing, who have therefore sunk so low that they rejoice In 
their own subjection and onc-sidcdness. In comparison 
"ith the basic conceptions even of the “idiot” Fourier’s 
most recklessly bold phantasies; in comparison even with 
the paltriest ideas of the “crude, feeble, and paltry” Owen 
Herr Diihring, himself still completely dominated by 
the division of labour, fs no more than an impertinent 
dwarf. 

In making itself the master of alt the means of produc- 
tmn, in order to use them in accordance with a social 
plan, society puts an end to the former subjection of men 
!o their own means of production It goes without saying 
*hat society cannot itself he free unless everv individual is 
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Irre. The old mode of production mud therefore be re »■ 
nliitionhfd from lop lo bottom, and in particular lb* 
former dim-on of lalxuir must disappear. Its place mint 
l>e labrn by an organisation of production In which, <n 
the one hand, no individual can pul on to other persons 
hit sharp in productive labour, this natural condition of 
human existence; and in which on the other hand, 
productive labour, .instead of being a moan* to the sidy 
jecllon of men, will become a means to llHr emancipa- 
tion, by Rising each individual the opportunity to develop 
and exercise all his faculties, physical and menlaf, in alt 
directions; in which, therefore, productive labour wit 
become a pleasure instead of a burden. 

Today this is no longer a phantasy, no longer a pio** 1 
wish. With the present development of the productive 
forces, die increase in production which wifi follow fro» 
the very fact of the socialisation of the productive force? 
together with Use abolition of the barriers and disturb- 
ances, of the waste of production and means of produe- 
lion, resulting from the capilalisl mode of production, will 
suffice, with everybody doing bis share or work, to reduce 
the time required for labour to a point which measured bv 
our present conceptions will be small indeed. 

Nor is the abolition of the former division of labour 
n demand which could only be carried through at the cost 
of the productivity of labour. On the contrary. Large-scale 
industry has made it a necessary condition of production 
itself. "The employment of machinery does away with 
the necessity of crystallising this distribution after the 
Ihe manner of manufacture hy the constant annexation of 
a particular man to a particular function. Since the mo- 
tion of the whole system does not proceed from the wort* 
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trophcs imposes the necessity of recognising, as a fun- 
damental law of production, variation of work, conse- 
quently fitness of the labourer for varied work, conse- 
quently the greatest possible development of his varied 
aptitudes. It becomes a question of life and death for so- 
ciety to adapt the mode of production to the normal func- 
tioning of this law. Modern industry, indeed, compels so- 
ciety, under penalty of death, to replace the detail worker 
of today, crippled by lifelong repetition of one and the 
same trivial operation, and thus reduced to the mere frag- 
ment of a man, by the fully developed individual, fit for 
a variety of labours, ready to face any change of produc- 
tion, and to whom the different social functions he pff 
forms, arc but so many modes of giving free scope •' 
his own natural and acquired powers". (Mara Capital)- 
Large-scale industry which has taught us to convert 
the movement of molecules, which is more or less “ n *' 
sersnlly realisable, into the movement of masses for tech- 
nical purposes, has thereby to a considerable client free* 1 
production from the restrictions of place. Water-power 


was local; steam-power is free. Though water-power »'* 
necessarily confined to the countryside, denm-power b 
by no means necessarily confined to the lowns. It h the 
capitalist mode of its utilisation which concentrates !• 
mainly in the towns and changes factory villages 
factory towns. Hut In so dolqg, it at the same lime under- 


mines the conditions of its own exploitation. The first f* 1 ' 
cessily for the steam engine, and n main requirement o 


almost all branches of production, Is relatively pure water. 
The factory town, however, transforms all wafer 


* l ntHt'it' v«f 
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slinking ditch water. However much therefore concentra- 
tion in the towns is a basic condition of capitalist produc- 
tion, each individual industrial capitalist is constantly 
striving to get away from the large towns necessarily 
created by it, and to move towards exploitation ini the 
countryside. This process can be studied in detail in lire 
textile industry districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
modem capitalist industry is constantly bringing new large 
towns into being by constantly fleeing from the towns into 
Hie country. The position in the engineering industry areas 
is very similar, where, in part, other causes produce the 
same effects. 

Once more, only the abolition of the capitalist char- 
acter of modem industry can bring us out of this new 
vicious circle, can resolve this contradiction in modern 
industry, which is constantly reproducing itself. Only a 
tociety which makes possible the harmonious co-operation 
nf Us productive forces on the basis of one single vast plan 
can allow Industry to be distributed over the whole coun- 
try in a way as is best adapted to its own desclopment and 
the maintenance or development of the other elements of 
production. 

Accordingly, abolition of the antithesis between town 
and country is not merely possible. It has become a direct 
necessity of industrial production itself, just as it has 
become a necessity of agricultural production and. more- 
over, of public health. The present poisoning of thc/iir. 
water and land can only be put an end to by the fusion 
of town and country; and only this fusion will chance 
the situation of the masses now languishing in the towns, 
and enable their excrement to be used for the production 
of plants instead of for the production of disease 
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Capitalist industry has already made itself relatively 
independent of the local limitations arising from the 
location of sources of raw materials. The textile industry, 
in the main, works up imported raw materials. Spanish 
iron ore is worked up in England and Germany and 
Spanish and South American copper ores are used in 
England. Every coal field now supplies fuel loan industrial 
area beyond its own borders, an area which is widening 
every year. Along the whole of the European coast steam 
engines are driven by English and to some extent also 
by German and Belgian coal. Society liberated from the 
barriers of capitalist production can go much further still. 
By producing a race of producers with an all-round train- 
ing who understand the scientific basis of industrial 
production as a whole, and each of whom has had prac- 
tical experience in a whole series of branches of production 
from start to finish, this society will bring into betas ® 
new productive force which will fully compensate for th» 
labour required for the transport of raw materials or fuel 
from great distances. 

The abolition of the separation between town 
country is therefore not utopian, even in so fai a* 
presupposes the most equal distribution possible of mod- 
ern industry over the whole country. It is true that in the 
huge towns civilisation has bequeathed us a heritage I® 
rid ourselves of which will take much time and trouble. 
But this heritage must and will be got rid of, however 
troublesome the process may be. Whatever destiny nwf 
be in store for the Prussian German Empire, IUsmure 
can go to his grave with the proud consciousness that th' 
desire of his heart will be fulfilled: the great towns w 111 
perish. 
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And now see how puerile Herr Duhring’s notions 
are — that society can take possession of all means of 
production without revolutionising from top to bottom 
the old method of production and in particular putting an 
end to the old division of labour; that everything will be 
in order once “natural aptitudes and personal capabilities 
are taken into account” — that therefore whole masses of 
existences will remain, as in the past, enslaved to the 
production of one single article; whole “populations” will 
he required by a single branch of production, and humanity 
remain, as in the past, divided into a number of different 
crippled "economic species”; that there will still be “por- 
ters” and “architects ” Society is to take control of Ihc 
incans of production as a whole, in order that each in- 
dividual may remain the slave of his means of production, 
and has only a choice as to ui/iic/i means of production 
ore to enslave him. And sec also how Herr Diihring con- 
siders the separation of the town from the country as 
inevitable In the nature of things,” and can only find 
a tmy palliative in schnaps-distiliing and beet-sugar man- 
ufacturing — two specifically Prussian branches of indus- 
*ry; how he makes Ihc distribution of industry over the 
country dependent on some future in\enlions and on the 
necessity to associate industry directly with the winning 
of its raw materials — raw materials which are already 
used at an ever-incrcasing distance from Ibeir place of 
originl And Ilerr Diihring finally tries to cover himself bv 
assuring us that the union lictwcen agricullure and »n 
dustry will nevertheless Ire carried through even against 
economic considerations, as If this would be some eco- 
nomic sacrifice! 

Certainly, in order to see that the revolutionary f!e- 
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merits which will do away with the old division of labour, 
along with the separation of town and country, and will 
revolutionise the whole of production; in order to see that 
these elements are already contained in embryo in the 
productive conditions of modem large-scale industry, sn3 
that their development is hindered by the existing capital- 
ist mode of production — in order to see these things, it b 
necessary to have a somewhat wider horizon than the 
sphere within which the Prussian Landrechl holds sway, 
than the country where sclmaps and beet-sugar are the 
important industrial products, and where commercial 
crises can be studied on the book market. In order to see 
these things, it is necessary to have some knowledge o? 
real large-scale industry in its historical growth and in 
its present actual form, especially in the one country 
which is its native land where alone it has attained it* 
classical development; and with this knowledge it will no* 
he possible even to think of attempting to vulgarise mod- 
ern scientific socialism and to degrade it into Herr DOhr- 
ing's specifically Prussian socialism. 



IV. DISTRIBUTION 


hj'C already seen that the Diiltnng economics 
leads up to the proposition: the capitalist inode of produc- 
tion is quite good, and can remain in existence, but the 
capitalist mode of distribution is of evil, and must disap- 
pear. We now find that Herr Diiliring's “soelalitarlan" 
*jstem is nothing more than the carrying through of this 
principle in pliantasy. In fact, it turned out that Hen 
Duliring has practically nothing to take exception to in 
the mode of production — as such — of capitalist society, 
that he wants to retain the old division of labour in all 
its essentials, and that he consequently has hardly a word 
to say in regard to production within his economic com- 
mune. Production is indeed a sphere in which robust facts 
are dealt with, and in which, consequently, “rational 
phantasy" should give but little scope to the winged soar- 
ing of its free soul, because the danger of making a blun- 
der is loo great. It is quite otherwise with distribution — 
which in Ilerr Duhring’s view has practically no connec- 
tion with production and is determined not by production 
hut by a pure act of the wilt — distribution is the pre- 
destined field of his "social alchemising.” 

To the equal obligation to produce corresponds the 
*qual r ‘ght to consume, exercised in an organised manner 
446 
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(n the economic commune nnd in the trading commune 
embracing n large number of economic communes. "La 
hour . . . it here ottered In exchange against other labour 
on the hash of equal valuation. . . . Service and counter- 
service represent liere rrat equality between quantities of 
labour.'* And this "equalisation of men's energies" retains 
its force "whether the individuals have in fact done more 
or less, or perhaps even nothing at air-, tor all activities, 
In so far ns they involve lime and energy, can be regarded 
us labour perfornied^lhcrcforc even playing bowls or 
going for a walk. This exchange, however, docs not take 
place between individuals as the collective group is the 
owner of ail means of produclion and consequently also o t 
all products; but on the one hand between each economic 
commune and its individual members, and on the other 
between the various economic and trading communes 
themselves. "The individual economic communes, in par- 
ticular, will replace retail trade within their own areas 
by completely planned sales." Wholesale trade will he 
organised on the same lines; “The system of the free 
economic society ... is consequently a vast exchange 
stitution, the operations within which are carried out on 
the basis provided by the precious metals. It is insight 
into the inevitable necessity of this fundamental property 
which distinguishes our scheme from all those foggy D0 ‘ 
tions which cling even to the most rational forms of cur- 
rent socialist thought.” 

The economic commune, as the first approprialor o» 
the social products, has to determine, with a view to this 
exchange, “for each type of articles, a single price,” based 
on the average production costs. “The significance which 
the so-called natural costs of production have for value 
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and price today, will be provided (in the socialitarian 
system) by the estimate of the quantity of labour required. 
This estimate, by virtue of the principle of equal rights 
for each individual also in the economic sphere, can be 
brought back, in the last analysis, to the number of per- 
sons participating in the labour; this estimate will give the 
corresponding relation of prices both to the natural con- 
ditions of production and to the social right of realisation. 
The output of the precious metals will continue, as 
now, to determine the value of money ... It can be seen 
from this that in the new constitution of society, the 
determining factor and measure in the first place of value, 
and with value, of the exchange relations between 
products. Is not only not lost, but for the first time takes 
1* rightful place.” The famous “absolute value" is at last 
realised. 

On the other hand, however, the commune must also 
Put Us Individual members in a position to buy from it 
he article produced, by paying out to each, in compensa- 
ion for his labour, a certain sum of money, daily, weekly 
0r but necessarily the same for oil. ‘ From the 

socialiiarian standpoint it is consequently a matter of 
m ifTerence whether we say that wages disappear, or, that 
e y must become the exclusive form of economic in- 
come. Equal wages and equal prices, however, establish 
quantitative, even if not qualitative equality of consump- 
,on ; and thereby the “universal principle of justice" is 
realised in the economic sphere. As to how the amount of 
* wa Ec of the future is to be determined, Herr Duhring 
J us only that here too, as in all other cases, there will 
an exchange of “equal labour against equal labour.” 
or six hours of labour, therefore, there will be a sum of 
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money paid which also embodies in itself six hours of 
labour. 


Nevertheless, the “universal principle of justice” must 
not in any way be confounded with that crude levelling 
down which makes the bourgeois so indignantly oppose 
all communism, and especially the instinctive communism 
of the workers. It is by no means so inexorable as it would 
like to appear. The “equality in principle of economic 
rights docs not exclude the voluntary addition to what 
justice requires, of an expression of special recognition 
and honour. . . . Society honours itself, in distinguishing 
the higher types of work by a moderate additional alloca- 
tion for consumption.” And Herr Diihring, too, honours 
himself, when, combining the innocence of a dove with 
the wisdom of a serpent, he bestows such touching care on 
the moderate additional consumption of the Diihrings of 
the future. 

This will finally do away wilh the capitalist mode of 
distribution. For “supposing, under such conditions as 
we have outlined, someone actually had a surplus of 
private means at his disposal, he would not be able to find 
any use for it as capital. No individual and no group would 


take it from him for production, except by way of ex- 
change or purchase, and interest or profit would never be 
paid to him.” Hence, “inheritance conforming to Ihf 
principle of equality” would he permissible. It cannot be 
done without, for “a certaia measure of inheritance will 
always be the necessary accompaniment of the principle of 
the family.” But even the right of inheritance “will not be 
able to lead to any amassing of considerable wealth. M the 
building up of property . . . can never aim at the creation 
of means of production and rent-receiving existences- 
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economic communes are in the same position, and must 
therefore act in the same way, each of them, in its ex- 
changes with the others, would have to pay just as much 
“impost" as U pockets itself, and the “tribute” would 
thus have to fall only on its own members. 

Oc (he economic commune might settle the matter 
without more ado hy paying to each member, for six 
hours of labour, the product of less than six hours of 
labour, let us say of four hours; that is to say, instead of 
twelve shillings only eight shillings a day, leaving the 
prices of commodities, however, at their former level- In 
this case it does directly and openly what it strived to do 
in a hidden and indirect way in the former case: it forms 
Marxian surplus value to the amount of £6,000 annually, 
by paying its members, on outright capitalist lines, lew 
than the value of what they produce, while it sells them 
commodities, which they can only buy from it, at their 
full value. The economic commune can' therefore only 
secure a reserve fund by revealing itself as a “refined 
truck system* on the widest possible communist basis. 

Of two alternatives, one: eilher the economic commune 
exchanges “equal labour aga'nsl equal labour,” and in Ihls 
case it cannot accumulate a fund for the maintenance and 
extension of production, but only the individual members 
can do this; or, on the other hand, it forms such a fund, 
and in this case it does not exchange “equal labour again*! 
equal labour." 

• The truck system In England, aim well known In Ce rmanv. !• 
that tystem In which lb* manufacturer! Ihemieltr* run the »h # P’ 
and compel their worker* to get their good* from them fAafeW 
F, EngtU-i 
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Such is the content ol exchange in the economic com- 
inune. What of its form? The exchange is effected through 
. medium of metal money, and Herr Duhring is not 
a little proud of the “human and historical import" of this 
reform. But in the trading between the commune and its 
members the money is not money at all, it does not in 
any way function as money. It serves as a mere labour 
certificate; to use Marx’s phrase, it ' is merely evidence of 
• e part taken by the individual in the common labour, 
and of his right to a certain portion of the common pro- 
uce destined for consumption," and in carrying out this 
function, it b “no more ’money’ than a ticket for the 
ealre. ’* It can therefore be replaced by any other token, 
{“?*** Weitling replaces it by a “ledger,” in which the 
abour hours worked are entered on one side and means 
subsistence taken as compensation on the other. In a 
word, in the trading of the economic commune with its 
rncmber-3 it functions merely as Owen’s “labour money," 
ut phantasy" which Herr Duhring looks down upon 
fom such a height, but nevertheless is himself compelled 
jo introduce In his economics of the future. Whether the 
41 ° w hich certifies the measure of fulfilment of the 
obligation to produce." and therewith of the "right to 
consume ’ that has been earned, is a piece of paper, a 
arthing or a gold coin is absolutely of no consequence 
or f hit purpose. For other purposes, however, it is by no 
Weans immaterial, as we shall see. 

If therefore, in the trading of an economic commune 
^‘th Its members, metallic money docs not function as 
money but as a disguised labour certificate, it achieves its 


* Copfat, Yet t. l>- 10ft, footnote 
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money function even to a less degree in exchange belweei 
the different economic communes. In this exchange, or 
the assumptions made by Herr Dub ring, metal money i 
totally superfluous. In fact, mere bookkeeping would suf- 
fice, which would effect the exchange of products of equal 
labour against products of equal labour far more simply 
if it used the actual measure of labour — time, with the 
labour hour as unit— than if it first converted the labour 


hoars Into pioncy. The exchange is in reality simple ex- 
change in kind; all balances are easily and simply settled 
by drafts on other communes. But if a commune should 
really have a deficit in its dealings with other communes, 
all “the gold present in the universe,’’ “natural money' 
(hough it be, could not save this commune from the falc 
of having to make good this deficit by Increasing tbe 
quantity of its own labour, if it dors not want to fall into 
a position of dependence on other communes through iU 
debt. And the reader must always bear in mind that «c 
ore not ourselves constructing any edifice of the future: 
we are merely accepting Herr Duhring’s assumption* and 
drawing from them the inevitable conclusions. 

So that neither in exchange between the economic 
commune nnd its members, nor in exchange between the 


different communes, can gold, which is “money by f a 
lure," succeed in realising this its nature- Nevertheless. 
Herr Duhring assigns to it the function of money, e'en 
in the socialilarian system. We roust therefore sec if there 
is any other field in which its money function can b* 
exercised. And this field exists. Herr Diihring certain) 1. 


gives every one a right to “quantitatively equal consump* 
tlon,” but he cannot compel anyone to exercise It. On lh e 
contrary, be prides himself that in Ibe world lie has crea 
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water. And as the builder of the hoard is in a position to 
extort interest from people in need of money, along with 
metallic money functioning as money usury is also re- 
introduced. 

Up to this point we have only considered the effects 
of existence of metallic money within the area of 
Du tiring economic commune. But outside this area the 
rest of the prodigale world carries on contentedly along 
its old paths. On the world market gold and silver rftwl# 
world money, u general means of purchase and payment, 
the absolute social cml*odlmcnl of wealth. And this P ro P 
erty of the precious metals gives the Individual members 
of the economic communes a new motive to the necumu r 
lion of a hoard, to getting rich, to usury: the n»°Hj re w 
net freely and independently of the commune outside I 
Imrders. and to realise on the world market the pf va 
wraith which they have accumulated. The usurers a" 
transformed Into dealers In the means of circulation, ban 
en, controllers of the menus of circulation and of * nr 
money, and therefore Into controllers of production, 
therefore Into controllers of the means of production, «* 
though these may stilt for many years he registered no 
instly as the property of the rronointr communes $n> 
the trading communes. And »o the hoarders and " 1l,f ' 
transformed Into hinkrrs. become the in liters 
economic communes and the trading communes l» ^ 
seises. Iferr Dubring’s “soeialilarian system” l« 
q.jit* funds men tally if.ffcrent from the ‘ foggy no "O 
of other soruhsts It has no other purpose hut IM 1 
erea* on r.t h.rb firing unrf-r whose control »nd »' 
whewc »ee*mnt It w?i work saftintfy— If •* should t 

f.. nut.bdied irtd to hoi 1 together fit on" ft "P* 
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•‘human and historical Import,” li puts an end to N’ 
cullar beauty, ceases to be the DQhrinjj economic commune 
and sinks to the level or the Moggcd notions to lift l' 
from which Herr Dflhrlnfj has devoted so muyh of the 
hard labour of his rational phantasy.* 

What then Is the source of nil the strange errors am 
entanglements amid which the Mitring economic com 
mune moves? Simply the fog which, in Herr Dithrlnrf « 
mind, envelops the concepts of value and money. * m 
finally drives him to attempt to discover Hie vntue * 
labour Hut as Herr Mitring has not by any menus in 
monopoly of such fogginess for Germany. but 0,1 " 
contrary meets with many competitors, we will ‘ 
our reluctance for n moment and dear away I te f' 
dements" which he has erected here 

The only value known In economics Is the vn 
commodities. Whit are commodities’ Prwlurls 
society of private producers more nr less *r\mr»* 
each Ollier, and therefore In the first place prtva e p 
well These private products, however. heroine fom • 
tiles onlv when they are made, not for use b? ' 
liurrfs. hot for rise by others. that Is. tot »* ■ 

rn'ff t n*o social use through eirhinge The pr v» ^ 
dicer* therefore »!»nd to ■ rel itlori. corn 1 

society Their prwfiiefs although the private p*™" 

• I. ~ I-"-. «- f" 

_ ..... . '• --v'-'i ”>"r . 

I Sect ('-.».*».* |I« kw»» If-ese >«"'»"«. <‘ .*t ^ 

H (w w ».**• » »»-* »*»-«c *• 

«r- irvl ft UUnt U, tf.m •**»"•* 

- »» »<><r r r»j*o 
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each individual, are therefore al the same time, though 
unintentionally nnd os it were involuntarily, also social 
products. In what, then, consists the social character of 
these prisate products? Evidently in two characteristics- 
first, that they alt satisfy some human want, have a use 
value not only for the producers hut also for others; and 
secondly, that although they arc products of the most 
varied individual labour, they arc at the same time 
products of human labour ns such, of general human 
labour. In so far as they have use value also for other 
persons, they can enter into exchange; in so far as in all 
°f them is incorporated general human labour, the simple 
expenditure of human labour power, they can be com- 
pared with each other in exchange, be said to be equal or 
unequal, according to the quantity of this labour embod- 
ied In each. In two equal individual products, social 
conditions remaining equal, may be contained an unequal 
cpsantity of individual labour, but always only an equal 
quantity of general human labour. An unskilful smith 
ma y make five horseshoes in the lime which a skilful 
*mi|h may take to make ten. But society does not take 
into account the accident of the former’s lack of skill: 
•t recognises as general human labour only labour of a 
normal average degree of skill in each case. In exchange, 
therefore, one of the five horseshoes made by the first 
smith has nol more value then one ol the ten made by 
the other In an equal lime. Individual labour contains 
general human labour only in so far as il is socially neces- 
sary, 

Therefore when I say that a commodity has a partic- 
ular value, I say (1) that it is a socially useful product; 
(2) that it has been produced by a private individual for 
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private account; (3) that, although a product of individ- 
ual labour, it is nevertheless at the same time and as it 
were unconsciously and involuntarily, also a product of 
social labour and indeed of a definite quantify of this 
labour, determined in a social way, through exchange; (4) 
I express this quantity not in labour itself, in such and 
such a number of labour hours but in another commodity- 
If therefore I say that this clock is worth as much as 
this piece of cloth and each of these is worth fifty shil- 
lings, I say that in the clock, the cloth and the money 
there is contained an equal quantity of social labour. 1 
therefore assert that the social labour time represented In 
them has been socially measured and found to be equal. 
But not directly, absolutely, ns labour time is usually 
measured, in labour hours or days etc., but In a round- 
about way, through the medium of exchange, relatively- 
This Is why I cannot express this definite quantity ol 
labour time in labour hours — how many hours remains 
unknown to me — bill also only in a roundabout way, 
relatively, in another commodity, which represents 
equal quantity of social labour time. The clock Is worth 
as much as the piece of cloth. 

But the production and exchange of commodities, white 
compelling the society based on them tn take this round- 
about way. likewise compel it to make the detour as shnrf 
as possible. They separate from the common crowd of 
commodities, one sovereign commodity In svhlch the value 
of all other commodities can be expressed once for f ft: * 
commodity which serves os the direct Incarnation of 
social labour, and is therefore directly and unconditionally 
exchangeable for oil commodities — money. Money fs M* 
ready contained in embryo In the concept of value; b 
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»alue, only in developed form. But when the value of 
commodities assumes independent, even with respect to 
the commodities themselves, existence in money, a new 
actor appears in the commodilics-produeing and -exchang- 
mg society, n factor with new social functions and effects. 

e need only slate this point at the moment, without 
going more closely into It. 

The economic science of commodity production is by 
oo means the only science which has to deal with factors 
nown only In a relative way. In physics also we do not 
now how many separate gas molecules there arc in a 
gnen volume of gas, pressure and temperature being also 
given. But, so far as Boyle’s law is correct, we know that 
such a given volume of any particular gas contains as 
ma ny molecules os on equal volume of any other gas 
®t the same pressure and temperature. We can therefore 
compare the molecular content of different volumes of 
* erent gases under different conditions of pressure and 
cniperalure; and if we take as the unit one litre of gas 
al 0 Celsius and 700 mm. pressure, we can measure the 
molecular content of each by this unity. In chemistry 
9 absolute atomic weights of the various elements are 
a so not known to us. But we know them relatively, in 
as much as we know their reciprocal relation. Just as 
commodity production and the economics of commodity 
Production obtain a relative expression of the unknown 
quantity of labour contained in the various commodities, 
y comparing these commodities on the basis of their 
relative labour content, so chemistry obtains a relative 
expression for the magnitude of the unknown atomic 
freights by comparing the various elements on the basis 
0 Bieir atomic weights, expressing the atomic weight of 
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one element In multiples or fractions of the other (sulphur, 
oxygen, hydrogen). And just as commodity production 
elevates gold Into the absolute commodity, the .genera 
equivalent of all other commodities, the measure of a 
value, so chemistry promotes hydrogen to Ihe nnl \e 
a chemical money commodity, by fixing Us atomic wei p 
nt 1 and reducing the atomic weights of all other e ■ 
to hydrogen, expressed in multiples of its atomic we *S 
Commodity production, however, is by no ^ 
only form of social production. In the ancient “ 

munllics and in the family communities nf the sou 
Slavs, products are uot transformed into 
Tile members of the community arc directly ' » 
for production; the svork is distributed on the basis ^ 
Iraditton and requirements, and likewise thcP f 

the extent that they arc destined for ennsump t o B 
social production and direct dLstrihutlon 
change Of cnnimndittes, theiefore also the trnnsfe^h^ 
of the products into commodities (at any ml 
community) amt consequently also their Iran. 

inl °From the moment ivhen society enters ,nl ° ^ S “°, 
of the means nf production and use, them & 
sedation for production, the labour of e “ ^ f 
however varied its specillcally useful charac B ,y at 
immediately and directly social labour- nced ti 

social labour contained in a product has erl(n et 

he established in a roundabout w*JJ d VJ M 
shows in a direct way ltoiv 1 ”“' h ’ hm ,H ol 

average. Society eon simply eoleu 0 M o( , vtie ot 

labour are conlaincd in a steam en„me. c ioth 

or th« last harvest, or a hundred square yards oi 
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'f • certain quality. It could therefore never occur to it 
fill to express the quantity of labour put into the pro- 
ids, which U will then know directly and in its absolute 
mount in a third product, and moreover in a measure 
rhich is only relative, fluctuating, inadequate, though 
ormerly unavoidable for lack of a belter, and not in its 
wtural, adequate and absolute measure, time. Just as 
illle as it would occur to chemical science still to express 
tomic weights in a roundabout way, relatively, l*> means 
the hydrogen atom if it was once aide to express them 
bsolutely, in their adequate measure, namely in actual 
'eight, in billionths or quad rill ion Ihs of a grain. On the 
^sumptions we made above, therefore, society will also 
‘Ot assign values to products. It will not express the 
imple fact that the hundred square yards of cloth have 
equircd for their production, let us say, a thousand hours 
f labour in the oblique and meaningless way, that they 
jave the value of a thousand hours of labour. It is true 
hat even then it will still lie necessary for society to know 
lOW n,u di labour each article of consumption requires for 
Is production. It will have to arrange its plan of produc- 
,on in accordance with its means of production, which 
aclude, in particular, its labour forces. The useful effects 
f the various articles of consumption, compared with 
ach other and with the quantity of labour required for 
heir production, will irt the last analysis determine the 
'lan. People will be able to manage everything very sim- 
'y* w *lhout the intervention of the famous “value.”* 

* As long ago as 1841 I stated that the above-mentioned balanc 

’* of u **hil effects and expenditure of labour would be all that 
eould be left. In a communist society, of the concept of value as it 
'Ppears in political economy (Deuttch-Frmzotische JohrbOchtr 
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The concept of value is the most general and therefore 
the most comprehensive expression of the economic condi- 
tions of commodity production. Consequently, the concept 
of value contains the germ, not only of money, but al>9 
of all more developed forms of the production and 
exchange of commodities. The fact that value is the H 
pression of the social labour contained in the individual 
products itself creates the possibility of a difference arising 
between this social labour and the individual labour ^con- 
tained in these same products. If therefore an individin 
producer continues to produce in the old way, while t 
social mode of production develops, this difference wi 
become palpably evident to him. The same result follow 
when the aggregate of individual producers of a parlicu a 
class of goods produces a quantity of them which excec 
the requirements of society. The fact that the value o , 
commodity is expressed only in terms of another comm 
ity, and can only be realised in exchange against 
admits of the possibility that the exchange may never U 
place, or at least may not realise the correct value. * 
when the specific commodity labour power appears on 
market, its value is determined, like that of 
commodity, by the labour time socially necessary 0 
production. The value form of products therefore al 
contains in germ the whole capitalist form of pro u ^ 
the antagonism between capitalists and wage wor er ■ 
industrial reserve army, crises. To seek to a 1 „ 

capitalist form of production by establishing ,r “* * . 
is therefore equivalent to attempting to abolish caluo 
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7 n 4 j!,., t!if -|ruf“ < r |.> Mi rji a sotlrly. la 
J’S-liJi *1 lot tl.e iifuJantijoiinl I Jim pft«JiKl*. ly the 
T'f*! *pj>hr.*tlri*j »n r<x,*>ftn.,r ea'cf^ty which It l?»c 
»At rt|-lrtt»n * f She rmltimcM ct llif 

t**t*nn hj |1 .m, «,*„ 

Ulwtj Ilf ««.n»tnr».l ( i). r r„l l ,<iTS In further 

jprigpd lhr ttlur |« n . *.»..<!, .« inherent In mitinin.! 

*»f\ In l!* money form. at ll.it point many of 
Y « m,5 » * ! *1 1 , t»|„, u,jV uiirntfi tu Hie 

* ^ ^'**1 *nl lumt (tKtilul r!!t*| i« | lie cmrral 
***’■"** *» f «**• cummod.ly form Mr n«-> forces t?.e com- 
aoi,, y < wtw r» r» mi the « hjrelt * !»,«• !. hat r l.lthfflo bm 
fTc^aeej | or |j, f p (w ducTt‘a , ivr _ n drags (hem into 
exchange. Thmh) |ti<* commodity form and money penc- 
n r Iht* internal husbandry of *!»«* communities directly 
•Itorlalf*! tw prudurlinn. Iliry hicaV one tic of com- 
jounion aflrr another within llir community. an<l dissolve 

*e community Into a matt of prisate ptmjucrn Al first, 
•’ Mn **‘ r n In Inilu. moiif) rrplacra Joint intake of 
1C toll l,y In. tii I, Inal tillage; al a later stage it puts an 
t0 * 1,1 the common ownership of the tillage area, which 
*'ilt manifest* Itself In periodical redistribution, hy a fir.al 
^I'itlon (far etampV*. in tl»c (ir/iu/rnrfut/ir/i* on (he 

• fntelle; and It |« now licglnnlng alto in the ihisti.in vll 
iff communes); finally, it forces the ditiding-up of ssliat* 

e 'cr woodland and prarln^ land still remains owned in 
common. Whales rr otlier causes arising In the develop* 
•ncnl of production ore alto operating here, money always 
remains the moil powerful means through which influence 
1 exerted on the communities. And, despite all "laws and 

* £« footnote on p. 311 of llili volunteer'd 
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admmidrattvr rrgulatii •««," with the «m e natural c««- 
«i!> money would inevitably break up Ihe Duhringew- 
nomk commune, If il rtrr ram* Into evidence- 

MV hate nlrradj »rm above f Political Economy VD 
that il I« a contradiction in itself lo apeak of the ratoefit 
lalxmr. At under certain wxial conditions labour producr 1 
itol only product* Ini! alto value, anil Ibis value is 
iirrd liy labour, it can at little have a particular value 11 
weight, at tucli. can have a special weigh! or heat * 
special temperature, flul it Ls the characteristic peculiar J 
of nil sorial confusion Hut ruminates on ‘'true value 
imagine that in existing society the worker does not re- 
ceive the full "value" of his labour, and that socialisffl u 
destined lo remedy this; hence it is necessary in the ^ 
place to discos er svlial is Hie value of labour, and this 
done bv attempting to measure labour, not by it* * 
quale measure, time, but by its product. The wor 
should receive the “full product of his labour.” Not on 
Hie ialiour product, but labour itself must be directly^* 
changeable against products; one hour’s labour ag 3 ^ 
Hie product of another hour’s labour. This, however, ^ 
once raises a very serious difficulty; the whole pro . 11 * 
distributed. The function of society which is most imp 0 ^ 
tant for progress, accumulation, is taken from socte y 
put into Hie hands and the arbitrary discretion of ^ 
viduals. The individuals can do what they like with ^ 
"produce,*’ but society at best remains just as rich or ^ 
poor as it was. The means of production accumulated 
the past have therefore been centralised in the haa 
society, only in order that all means of production fl e 
cumulated in the future may be once again dispersed 
the hands of individuals. That Is to strike a blow in 1 
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face at one’s own premises, and to arrive at a pure 
absurdity. 

Fluid labour, active labour power, is to be exchanged 
for the product of labour. Then labour is a commodity, 
lost like the product for which it is to be exchanged. 
Then the value of this labour is not in any sense deter- 
mined ty its product, but by the social labour embodied in 
it, and therefore by the present law of wages. 

But it is precisely this which must not be. Fluid labour, 
abour power, should be exchangeable against its full 
product. That is to say, it should be exchangeable not 
against its value, but against its use value; the law of value 
ts to apply for all other commodities, but must be repealed 
to far as labour power is concerned Such is the self- 
destructive confusion that lies behind the “value of 
labour." 

The “exchange of labour against labour on the prin- 
c *ple of equal value,” in so far as it lias any meaning, that 
la to say, the exchangeability against each other of pro- 
ducts of equal social labour, that is to say, the law of value, 
is precisely the fundamental law of commodity produc- 
tion, hence also of Us highest form, capitalist production- 
It manifests itself In existing society in the only way tn 
w hich economic laws can manifest themselves in a society 
Of individual producers: ns a law of Nature inherent tn 
things and in external conditions, independent of the will 
or intentions of the producers, working blindly. By elevat- 
ing this law Into the basic law of his economic commune, 
and demanding that the commune should apply It with 
full consciousness, Herr Duhrlng makes the basic taw of 
existing society into the basic law of his imaginary society. 
He wants existing society, but without its abuses. In this 
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hr Ji on Ihe ume ground as Proudhon. Like Prow®® 
he wants lo abolish the abujes which hare arisen 
the evolution of commodity production into ap 
production, by applying lo Ihem the baric hiw of ^ 
modify production, precisely lo Ihe effects of which ** 
nbuses are due. Like Proudhon, Herr Duhrin? wan 
abolish Uie real consequences of Ihe law of r uf 
means of phanloslic ones. - 

Our modern Don Quixote, seated on his nob e ^ 
inanlc "Ihe universal principle of justice,’’ and (o 0 
by bis valiant Sancho Panza , Abraham Eriss,* nda ^ 
proudly on his hnighl errantry to win Afambrin J ^ 
‘The value of labour”; — but we fear, we fear, he 1 0 
home nothing but Ihe old familiar barber’s basin- 


Aulhor o t a poi'pWoaJe dJr»ct#d ifli—l U*f* aad toft f 
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fsh 1,16 lW ° clm P ,ers we have now practically 
»Mted the economic content of Herr Dull ring's "new 
j. J a rian system.” The only point vre might nild i< 
Ihe universal range of his historical survey” doci 
° ! n “T way prevent him from appreciating his own 
la interests, even apart from the moderate surplus 
onsumptlon referred to above. As the old division of hi- 
w continues to exist in the sociaiilarian system, the eco- 
n omic commune will have to reckon not only with ar- 
? Ilecls and porters, but also with professional writers, and 
cnee arises the question of how authors’ rights will then 
dealt With. This question is one winch occupies Herr 
uhring's attention more than any other. Everywhere, 
0r example, in connection with Louis Blanc-and Proud- 
J 10 ”’ the question of authors’ rights keeps cropping up, and 
‘ ** finally brought safely into the harbour of the “so- 
ciality,” after nine full pages of the Course , in the form of 
a mysterious “remuneration of labour"— whether with or 
Without moderate surplus consumption is not stated. A 
chapter on the position of fleas in the natural system of 
society would have been Just as appropriate and in any 
case far less tedious. 

The Philosophy gives detailed prescriptions for the 
organisation of the state of the future. Here Rousseau, 
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he is on the same ground as Proudhon- Like Proudhon, 
he wants to abolish the abuses which have arisen oat of 
the evolution of commodity production into capita® 
production, by applying to them the basic Jaw of com- 
modity production, precisely to the effects of which these 
abuses are due. Like Proudhon, Herr Diihring wants to 
abolish the real consequences of the law of raise hf 
means of phanlastic ones. 

Our modem Don Quixote, seated on his noble K» s ' 
Inanfe "the universal principle of justice,” and follow^ 
by his valiant Sancho Panza, Abraham Enss,* rides out 
proudly on his knight errantry to win Mambrin’s helm**- 
“the value of labour*’;— but we fear, we fear, he firings 
home nothing but the old familiar barber’s basin. 


Au!bor of a pa*Tuld«J« dintttd ifa/iut Hui ■ad — 
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llle * W ° ** Sl c * ,a P ,ers we have now practically 
austed u, e economic conteul 0 j llerr Diilinng’s “new 
th „ lan s y s ' em> ” The only point we might add is' 

_ 3 * universal range of his historical survey” doei 
0 in any way prevent him from appreciating his own 
Pecial interests, even apart from the moderate surplus 
otwumption re ferced to above. As the old division of la- 
u r continues to exist i» the soclalitarion system, the eco- 
nomic commune will have to reckon not only with ar- 
'tecis and porters, but also with professional writers, and 
fnce •'irises the question of how authors' rights will then 
* dealt with. This question is one which occupies Herr 
wiring's attention more than any other. Eveiy where, 
°r example, in connection with Louis Blanc-and Proud- 
hon, the question of authors' rights keeps cropping up, and 
* h finally brought safely into the harbour of the "so- 
ciality,” after nine full pages of the Course, in the form of 
8 mysterious "remuneration of labour"— whether with or 
"Without moderate surplus consumption is not stated. A 
chapter on the position of fleas in the natural system of 
society would have been just as appropriate and in any 
case far less tedious. 

The Philosophy gives detailed prescriptions for the 
organisation of the state of the future. Here Rousseau, 
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although 'The sole important forerunner” of Herr Cabl- 
ing, nevertheless did not lay the foundations deep enough; 
his more profound successor puts this right, by completely , 
watering down Ilousscau and mixing in fragments of the 
Hegelian Philosophy or Law, also reduced to a watery 
mess. “The sovereignly of the individual” forms the basis 
of the Duhringian slate of the future; it is not to i# 
suppressed by the role of the majority, but to find * 
real culmination in it. How does Ibis work? Very«i®py* 
“If sve presuppose reciprocal agreements between ea 
individual and every other individual, and if the objrt 
of these agreements is mutual aid against unjust si°a 
tions or right— then the force destined for the maln ‘* , “ n 
of right is only strengthened, and right is not deduced ro 
the mere superior strength of the many over an “ ' 
or of the majority over the minority.” Such is 
with which the living force of the philosophy of "any 
hocus-pocus surmounts the most impassable obstacles, 
if the reader thinks that after that he is no wiser 
was before, Herr Duliring replies thai he really ““ , 

think il is such a simple mailer, for MuIl I 

in ilie conception of the role of the coUechve froD1 
destroy the sovereignly of the individual, and „ 

this sovereignty alone that real rights can e he 

Herr Diihring treats his public as 11 dese " es ; B0 « 
makes game of it. He might have done so on a 
obviously: ihe disciples of ihe phdosophy of rcahly 
certainly not have noticed it « con - 

Now the sovereignty of the Indi.idpal 
sists in that "the individual is sub, eel to obsolute c f 
lion by the stale": this compulsion, however, can ulf 
justified in so far a, il "reahy serves nalaral jas.i 
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Wilh this end in view there will be “legislative and judi- 
cial institutions,” but they “must remain in the hands of 
toe community”; and there will also be an alliance for 
defence, which will find expression in “association in the 
army or in an executive section for the maintenance of 
internal security” — (hat is to say, there will also be army, 
police, gendarmerie. Herr DOhring has indeed many times 
already shown that he is a good Prussian; here he shows 
himself a peer of that model Prussian, who, as the late 
Minister von Rochow put it, “carries his gendarme in his 
breast." This gendarmerie of the future, howes er, will not 
he so dangerous as the Zatucker* of the present day. 
Whatever the sovereign individual may suffer at their 
hands, he will always have one consolation: “the right or 
wrong which, according to the circumstances, may then 
befall him at the hands of the free society can never be 
on y worse than that which the stale of nature would have 
brought with it”l And then, after Herr Duhring has once 
®°re tripped us up on those authors’ rights of his which 
are always getting in the way, he assures us that in his 
world of the future there will be “of course, an absolutely 
free body of barristers available to all ” “The free society 
a * it is conceived today" gets steadily more and more of 
? mixture. Architects, porters, professional writers, gen- 
darmes, and now also barristers! This “world of sober and 
critical thought” and the various heavenly kingdoms of 
•he different religions, in which the believer always finds 
»n transfigured form the things which have sweetened his 
earthly existence, are as like as two peas. And Herr 


* Zorac irr — s term to Uu police In Austria — M. 
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Dfihring ii a citizen of the state where "everyone can be 
happy In III* own way.” What more do we want? 

But Jt docs nol mailer what we want. What mailers 
is what Herr Dflbring wants. And he dislingubhcs himself 
from Frederick II by the fact that in Ihe Duhringian fu- 
ture stale everyone will certainly not be able to be happy 
In his own way. The constitution of this future slate 
provides: “In the free society there can be no religious 
culls; for each of its members has got beyond the primi- 
five c/u'fdisfi superstition (hat there is some Being, behind 
Nature or above it, who can be influenced by sacrifices or 
prayers.” A “socialilarian system, rightly conceived, hoi 
therefore to abolish all the paraphernalia of religious mag- 
ic, and therewith all the essential elements of religious 
cults.” Religion will bo prohibited. 

All religion, however, is nothing but the phantaslic re- 
flection in men’s minds of those external forces which 
control their daily life, a reflection in which the terrestrial 
forces assume the form of supernatural forces. In the 
beginnings of history it was the forces of Nature which 
Were at first so reflected, and in the course of further 
evolution they underwent the most manifold and varied 
personifications among the various peoples. Comparative 
mythology has traced back this first process, at least m 
(he case of the Indo-European nations, to its origin in the 
Indian Vedas, and has shown its detailed evolution among 
the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans and, so 
far as material is available, also among the Celts, Lithua 
nians and Slavs. But it is not long before, side by side with 
the forces of Nature, social forces begin to be active? 
forces which present themselves to man as equally eston- 
. and at first equally inexplicable, dominating the® 
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with the same apparent necessity, as the forces of Nature 
themselves. The phantastic personifications, which at first 
only reflected the mysterious forces of Nature, at this 
point acquire social attributes, become representatives of 
the forces of history.* At a still further stage of evolution. 

the natural and social attributes Df the innumerable 
gods are transferred to one almighty god, who himself 
once more is only the reflex of the abstract man. Such was 
the origin of monotheism, which was historically the last 
product of the vulgarised philosophy of the later Greeks 
and found its incarnation in the exclusively national god 
°f the Jews, Jehovah. In this convenient, handy and 
adaptable form, religion can continue to exist as the im- 
roadiate, that is, the sentimental form of men's relation 
the extraneous natural and social forces which domi- 
nate them, so long as men remain under the control of 
ihese forces. However, we have already seen, more than 
®oce, that in existing bourgeois society men are dominated 
oy the economic conditions created by themselves, by the 
means of production which they themselves have pro* 
duced, as If by an extraneous force. The actual basis of 
r alIgious reflex action therefore continues to exist, and 
with it the religious reflex itself. And although bourgeois 


•Comji ara ti Te mythology overlooks Oils twofold character as- 
sumed at a later stage by the gods; it continues to pay exclusive 

• 'Mention to their character as reflexes of the forces of Nalorc. 

* though it is this twofold character which 1s the basis of the ron- 
uslon of mythologies which subsequently creeps in. Thus In some 

Grraunlc tribes the ancient Nordic war-god, Tyr. In Old High Gcr- 
*"* n Zio, corresponds to the Greek Zeus, Latin Jupiter for Diu- 


V ,r i In other Germanic tribes. Er, Eor, corresponds to the Greek 
Ar **‘ Latin Mara. [.Vote ftp F. Engeh\ 
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political economy has given a certain insight into the 
causal basis of this domination by extraneous forces, this 
makes no essential difference. Bourgeois economics can 
neither prevent crises in general, nor protect the individual 
capitalists from losses, bad debts and bankruptcy, nor 
secure the individual workers against unemployment and 
destitution. It is still true that man proposes and God (that 
is, the extraneous force of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion) disposes. Mere knowledge, even if it went much 
further and deeper than that of bourgeois economic 
science, is not enough to bring social forces under the 
control of society. What is above nil necessary for this, 
is a social deed. And when this deed has been accom- 
plished, when society, by taking possession of all means of 
production and using them on a planned basis, lias freed 
itself and all its members from the l>ondage in which they 
are now held by these means of production which they 
themselves have produced but which now confront 
them as an Irresistible extraneous force; when therefore 
man no longer merely proposes, but also disposes— only 
then will the last extraneous force which is slill reflected 
in religion vanish; and with it will also vanish the religious 
reflection itself, for the simple reason that then there wil 
be nothing left to reflect. 

Jlerr D fill ring, howeser, cannot wait until religion die* 
this natural death. He proceeds In more deep-rooted fash- 
ion. He out-Bisniarcks Bismarck; he decrees sharper .May 
laws* not merely against Catholicism, but against fl 
religion whatsoever: be Incites Ids gendarmes of the fu»«re 


• Tbe reference I* lo Ibe Oman *»»♦ pt i>,T 

tin -Ed. 
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o alfack religion, and thereby helps it to martyrdom and 
pro onged lease of life. Wherever we turn, we find that 
5 so «alism Is specifically Prussian. 

■i '^ ler ^ err Huh ring has so happily destroyed religion, 
reI y“8 only on himself and Nature, and mature in 
I nowledge of his collective powers, can intrepidly 
er on all the roads which the course of things and his 
e ^ n .^ a * ure °P en to him.” By way of a diversion let us 
Kim SI v “course of things” the man relying on 

■"Self can intrepidly enter on, led by Herr Duhring. 

o first course of things whereby man is made to 
J on .himself is: being born. Then, for the period of 
a ural infancy, he remains committed to the “natural 
P r nger of children,” his mother. “This period may last, 
»n ancient Roman law, until puberty, that is to say, 
^ perhaps the fourteenth year.” Only when badly 
U P °Wer boys do not pay proper respect to their 
, ° e f* authority syill recourse be necessary to the 
” ® ®*d. an d particularly to the public educational 
jr a *jons, to remedy this. At puberty the child passes 
er "the natural guardianship of his father,” if there 
* Uc ^ a person “of real and uncontested paternity”; in 
er cases the community appoints a guardian. 

Just as Herr Duhring at an earlier point imagined 
at the capitalist mode of production could be replaced 
7 the social, without transforming production itself, so 
he imagines that the modern bourgeois family can 
* orn from its whole economic foundations without 
ereby transforming its whole form. To him, this form is 
'lumutable that he even makes “ancient Roman law,” 
°Ugh in a somewhat “refined” form, govern the family 
°r all time; and he can only conceive a family as on 
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“inheriting,” which means a possessing, unit. Here the 
Utopians are far in advance of Herr Duhring. They con- 
sidered that the socialisation of education and, with this, 
real mutual freedom in the relations between members of 
n family, would necessarily follow from the free associa- 
tion of men and the transformation of private domestic 
work into a public industry. Marx also has already shown 
{Capital, Vol. I, p. 615 et seq.) that “modern Industry, by 
assigning as it does an important part in socially organ- 
ised processes of production, outside the domestic sphere, 
to women, to young persons, and to children of both 
sexes, creates a new economic foundation for a higher 
form of the family and of the relations between the 
sexes.” 

“Every dreamer of social reforms,” Herr Duhring 
says, “naturally has ready a pedagogy corresponding to 
his new social life." If we are to judge by this principle, 
Ilerr Duhring Is a “veritable monslpr” among the dream- 
ers of social reforms. For the school of the future occupies 
his attention at the very feast as much as his authors* 
rights, and this is really saying a great deal. He has his 
curricula for school and university all ready and complete* 
not only for the whole “predictable future” but for the 
transition period. But we will confine ourselves to what 
wifi be taught to the young people of both sexes fa the 
Tinal and ultimate socialilarian system. 

The universal people’s school will provide “everylhlOo 
which in itself and in principle can have any attracts 
for man." and therefore in particular “the foundations 
and principal conclusions of all sciences touching on l e 
understanding of the world and of life.” In the first pfaee, 
-therefore, It teaches, mathematics, and indeed to snC 
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“leMrodj^frorn “V' concept, and 

|al„^r„7™ P0 1,umera "°>> and addition to the 
taT,* ‘ ““"P'eMy comp,,«d." Bn, ,hi s 
really Ini,™,! ' lh “ scl, ° o1 ,hrre win be anything 
S b tS h” °» '"a contrary. What 

"eniof S' r be ' " ,her - ab * oluW y 

ordinary P i ,hema,lcs - wh ‘ch contain in embryo both 

£Z H wES “ d ah ° hi6hpr ma,hema,ics - A " d 

already .T • " S aSSerts as re ^rds himself that he 
which \ * S m , mind “ the contents of the textbooks,” 
if, their * he fu,ure wiI1 use - “schematically, 

Ceeded in At? ,meS .’ he haS unforlunale ly not as yet suc- 
ics’’- T Ver,nS ,hese “ e,emen *s of total mathemat- 
expected' > Wha ‘ he canno ‘ ach! cve “can only really be 
social ofi Tn 6 . " 6 and in,em!fied forees of the new 
fuin re .re ,Vn BUt ‘ f ‘ he grapes ° f the mathe malics of the 
PMcsnf V ery S ° Ur ’ * he as,ronom y. mechanics and 
wi n J e . f “ T* Wi " present * n the Iess difficulty and 
and xonio t? 6 ^ kemel 0f a11 education,” while "botany 
a desert |P’ C * , ‘ in spi,e of a11 ,he °cy. are mainly of 

f( l^ P : V ' ch! >racter..." will serve “rather as a light 
pin ‘version.” There it is, in black and white. In the 
Duh ,■ , * paE ® 41 7> Even lo lhe present day Herr 

•Which" 8 kn ° WS 1,0 ° ther bo,any ond zoology than that 
Phol '* Tna .‘ n,y descriptive. The whole of organic mor- 
brv t >8 ^’ W ^' cb embraces the comparative anatomy, cm- 
tir t° 08y and palaeontology of the organic world, is cn- 
of b ,y . Un ^ nown t° cv «» by name. While in the sphere 
‘do ' 0gy ,ofa *i y new sciences are springing up, ahnost by 
Rarr^v^k'd b l* back, his puerile spirit still goes to 
mod* “iurof History for Children tor “the eminently 
e m educative elements of natural science,” and this 
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constitution of the organic world he decrees likewise for 
the whole “predictable future." Here too, as is his wont, 
he entirely forgets chemistry. 

As for the aesthetic side of education, Herr Duhring 
wiff have (o fashion it all anew. The poetry of the past 
is worthless. Where all religion is prohibited, it goes 
without saying that the “mythological or other religious 
trimmings" characteristic of poets in the past cannot be 
tolerated in this school. “Poetic mysticism," too, “such 
as, for example, Goethe practised to such an extent" is to 
be condemned. Herr Duhring will therefore have to make 
up his mind to produce for us those poetic masterpieces 
which “are in accord with the higher claims of an imag- 
ination which is reconciled with reason,” and represent 
the pure ideal, which “denotes the perfection of the 
world.” Let him rot tarry with ill The economic com- 
mune can achieve the conquest of the world only when 
St comes in at the double in Alexandrine rhythm, recon- 
ciled with reason. 

The young citizen of the future will ■ not he much 
troubled with philology. “The dead danguagte will' be 
entirely done away with'. . . the foreign living languages, 
however . . . will remain of secondary importance.” Only 
where intercourse between nations extends to the move 
ment of the masses of the peoples themselves would these 
-languages be. made accessible, according to needs' and m 
an easy form. “Really educative study of language w 
be provided by a kind of general grammar, and particular- 
ly by study of the “substance ahd form' of one S' d«n 
language.” — Even the national ’ narrtW-faindedness 
man at the present day Is much too cosmopolitan for 1‘ erf 
D Wiring. He wants also lo do away: with the two levers 
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which in the world as it is today give at least the oppor- 
um y of rising above the narrow national standpoint: 

owledge of the ancient languages, which opens a wider 
common horizon at least to those people of various na- 
talities who have had a classical education; and knowl- 
e ge of modern languages, through the medium of which 
one the people of different nations can make themselves 
°n erstood by one another and acquaint themselves with 
w al is happening beyond their own frontiers. On the 
contrary, the grammar of the mother tongue is to be 
oroughly taught. "Substance and form of one's own 
“gunge, ** however, only become intelligible when their 
“ r g>n and gradual evolution ore traced, and this cannot 
e done without taking into account, first, their own ex- 
~ict forms, and secondly, allied languages, bolh living and 
cad. But this brings us back again to territory which has 
cea expressly forbidden us. If Herr Duhring strikes out 
of his curriculum all modern historical grammar, there 
* n °thing left for his language studies but the old-fash- 
oned technical grammar, of the old classical philological 
type, with all its casuistry and arbitrariness, based on the 
lack of any historical basis. His hatred of the old philology 
wakes him elevate the very worst product of the old 
philology i n | 0 “the central point of the really educative 
study of language." It is clear that wc have before us a 
linguist who has never heard a word of the wide and 
successful development of the historical science of lan- 
guage which had taken place during the last sixty years, 
“nd who therefore seeks "the eminently modem elements 
of education" in the science of language, not In Bopp, 
Grimm and Dior, but in Heysc and Becker of blessed 
memory. 
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But all this would still fall far short of making the 
young citizen of the fulure “rely on himself.” To aehlere 
this, it is necessary to lay a deeper foundation, by means 
of “the study of ultimate philosophical principles.” ‘‘Such 
a deepening of the foundations, however, will not he «l 
all a gigantic task” now that Herr Duhring has cleared 
the gound. In fact, “If one purges of the spurious scho- 
lastic excrescences those few strictly scientific Irutlu of 
which the general schematics of being can boast, and 
determines to admit as valid only the reality which is well 
authenticated” (by Herr Duhring), elementary philosophy 
becomes perfectly accessible even to the youthful citUm 
of the future. “Itecall to your mind the extremely ilmpf* 
processes by which we gave the Idea of infinity a»d 
critique a hitherto unknown Import’ —and then "you wl J 
not be oble to sec why the elements of the universal 
conception of space and time, which have been given such 
simple fonn through the present deepening and sharpen* 
ing, should not eventually pass into the rankj of lh* 
elementary studies ... the most deep-rooted Ideas ® 
Herr Duhring “should play no secondary role In the tin 
venal educational scheme of the new society." The ie 
same state of matter and the counter! uncountable are <«■ 
the contrary destined “not merely to put man on his o*n 
fi-et but also to make him realise of himself that h* ' 


ttaiv] trig on the tor called absolute 

The people's school of the future, as we see, Is nothin* 
hut a somewhat “refined'* Prussian grammar •eh' - *. 0 
which Greek an>J Latin are replaced by a little w> f * r uf * 
and applied mathematics and in particular by the fleflicfll* 
a the philosophy of reality, ami the leaching of Cetmii* 
Is brought bark to Pecker, that Is, to about a third fur** 
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1151.1.4? !eh£db„v°"l lhal I llave ■‘“'"“'rated Herr 
«Ud,i'ta sto„c£ >» «* spheres op 

why i| or „, h ™ J : "“"““tor 'vUl "not be able to see" 
should’ no! all °« i! “* “ ,eft afler our “P ur ging,” 

anywhere else It is t rcaIily 11 has never been 

something abou/the ” D '"'™S has heard 

to socialist S l™;’ b '“"°» » f «* *»a ins, rue, ion 

nical education T, ' “ ° ao all-round teeh- 

■'imlinc li.“ s' ' " ? prac,lcal inundation for 
to to help the sotivin ' l0 °' “ lherefo re brought 
because as we h Sc,leme in lhe way. But 

"■ essentials i, ““ °' d divisi °° Ub “ ur ' 

"“hrinsian o' a l0 c<j nt'ruie to exist peaecfully in the 
tog at school f ""* 'eeJinical train- 

We, or ,nv ,„f„ pnv,d °' “ y ‘■'“““l later on in 
" purpose w i|S n ,t°“/° r ps^rrn'iorr Mi it has only 
*hleh „ ur ^ “'j scliool, it Is t„ replace gy m nas,irs. 
altogether He ran in le <> "volution, ser wants to abolish 
*> tor “‘“ e,<,re nfen »> « few phrases, 

meaning of the ' oW *'” k ’ in ,h ' '“11 

elusion' is ,e^7nl', l h and mean, ogles, 

sage in Conf, , P ‘ ful wl,en ** uompare it with the pas- 
Ihesto fhlf-f 88 " ™> "> In which ».,rx devXps 
°wen ha. r ,r ° m lhe '“toey system budded, a. Robert 
ot 'he f„i„„ “ " ‘ 1 '" a i!. the germ of the education 

child over ■ ” “toea'ion 'hat will, in the case of every 
Instruction V™ " S '' c0 “htoe productive labour wiih 
"ds of ana- "01 only as one of the melh- 

d lng *° the efficiency of production, but as the 
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only method of producing fully developed human 
beings."* 

We mi»l pass over the university of the future, in 
which the philosophy of reality will be the kernel of all 
knowledge, and where, alongside of the Faculty of Med- 
icine, the Faculty of Law will continue in full bloom; we 
must also omit the “special technical institutions'*— about 
which all we learn is that they will be only “for a few 
subjects.” Lot us assume that the young citizen of the 
future has successfully passed through all his educational 
courses and has at last achieved such ■‘self-reliance” that 
he is able to look round him for a wife. What is the 
course of things which Herr Duhring offers him in this 
sphere? 

“In view of the importance of propagation for the 
maintenance, elimination and blending, as well as even 
for the new formation and development of qualities, the 
ultimate roots of human and inhuman qualities must to 
a great extent be sought in sexual union and selection, and 
furthermore in the care taken for or against certain results 
of birth. We must leave it to a later epoch to judge the 
brutality and stupidity now rife in this sphere- Neverlhe- 
less, from the outset wc must at least make it clear, even 
in spite of the weight of prejudice, that far more irnpor 
tant than the number of births is certainly whether th«r 
quality is good, thanks to Nature or human care, or ba 
It is true that at nil times and under all legal codes 
monstrosities have been destroyed; but there is a wi 
range of degrees between the normal human being o n 
deformities which lack all resemblance to human being. ■ • • 
! 

• Ibid., pp. 529-30. 
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“ dvan,a S e (o P rcTent 'be birth of a 
Another o a ,?,r 10 W0UW ** ° n,y a dcrcc,hc creature." 
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to Phltoiflnl i !.! K ’ M . b C ^PO’Won presents no dir/lcully 
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of "" r "'“ rc *» lo earth 

knew *h,« en 10ut IIcrr Duhring’s help he certainly 
itone or marrla 5 c is n °‘ °n nrt which merely deals with 
afternli ir* Cn *' ,th ,hc consideration of dead forms; but 
*bl e \ „ Duhrin 8 bad promised him that he would be 
'bines „ , ° Ul a, ° ns aU roads whic1 ' ,he course of 
discove a °' vn . nalure opened to him. in order to 
belon • ° Syrn , pa,he, ic female heart together with the body 
'bund* ,n ^i *°, I*" ^ 0W *' le " dcc P er ont l stricter morality" 
first ih* , im ,hal h<! mUSt d ° no,hin S of ,h e kind. The 
MuDidT 5 ,ha ‘ . hC mUSt d ° “ 10 casl off ,he brutality and 
lion * a ?° W rifc in ,fle s Phcre of sexual union and selec- 
PossiM 1 tCar 511 m ‘ nd lhe r5ght of lhe unborn to the best 
ters f 6 ^° m P os ‘ , ion. At this solemn moment what mat- 
bInoH° r * hlm ^ ,0 perfecl *he human form in flesh and 
bloort’ w become a Phidias, so to speak, in flesh and 
' How Is he to set about it? Herr Diihring’s raysle- 
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rious statements quoted above give him not the slightest 
indication, although Herr Duhring himself says it is an 
“art.” Has Herr Duhring perhaps “in his mind’s e)e, 
schematically,” a textbook also on tills subject— of the 
kind of which, in scaled wrappers, German bookshops are 
now so full? Indeed, we are now no longer in the social- 
itarian society, but rather in the Magic Flute — the only 
difference being that Sarastro, the stout Masonic priest, 
would hardly rank as a “priest of the second order ia 
comparison with our deeper and stricter moralist. The 
tests to which Sarastro put his couple of love’s adepts 
are rqerc child's play compared with the terrifying 
ination which Herr Duhring puts his two sovereign n 1 
viduals through before he permits them to enter thes a 
of “free and moral marriage." And so it may happen * ** 
our “self-reliant” Tamino of the future may Inslecc 
standing on the so-called Absolute, hut one of his fe<d 
lx* a couple of degrees short of what it should he, 
evil tongues call lilm a club-foot. It Is aho 
the sphere of the possible that his best-beloved I *> tt 
of the future docs not hold herself rjulle straight, o'* 1 
to a slight deviation of her right shoulder * ^ 

jealous longues even call a little hump, What 1 ^ 
Will our deeper and stricter Sarastro forbid « !| cin ^ 
practise the art of perfecting humanity in 
blood; wilt he exercise his “preventive care" i» /* 
lion, or his "selective care" ot birth? Ten to ° n *’ 
will happen otherwise; the pair of "“I r (f)< 

Sanivlro-Dilhring where he stands anil will go 0 
registry officr. 

llej, old! Herr Duhring cries. Tlit* i« n n * *• *“ Vf 
was meant. Give me a chance to explain- la 1 1 
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Wally human motives of wholesome sexual unions • . . 

e humanly ennobled form of sexual attraction, which 
in its intense manifestation is passionate lone, when recip- 
mcated is the best guarantee of a union which will 
acceptable also in its result ... it is only an effect 
0 the second order that from a relation which in itself 
13 ar monious a harmoniously composed product shoutdi 
result. From this in turn it follows that any compul- 
noa must have harmful effects” — and sd on. And thus alt 
13 W the best in the best of all possible socialitarian 
*Mds; club-foot and hunch-back love each other pas- 
sionately, and in their reciprocal relation therefore 
0 the best guarantee for a harmonious “effect of the 
*econd order"; it is all just like a novel — they love 
*•><■ other, they get each other, and all the deeper and 
rider morality turns out as usual to be harmonious 
Saddle. 

Herr Duhring’s noble ideas on the female sex in gen- 
tra . 6311 ^ seen from Ihe following indictment of existing 
icty: “In this society of oppression based on the sale 
0 human being to human being, prostitution is accepted 
the natural complement of compulsory marriage tics 
the husband’s favour, and it is one of the most '•ora- 
Prehensible but also most significant facts that nothing cf 
f 1-ind is possible tor women." I would not care, for 
® n >thing in the world, to have the thanks which would 
*i^ rue *o Herr Bullring from the women on account of 
« compliment. But has Ifcrr Duhring never heard of 
e form of income known as a petticoat -pension (Sebur* 
*** MP'ndien), which Is now no longer cpiite an excep- 
^nai thing? Herr Duhring himself was once a young bar- 
fls,cr . and he lives in Berlin, where even In my day. 
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«t 

Ihirty-slx year* ago, t» say nothing of lietxfenanls, Rejettn- 
r farlui * me* I often enough to rhyme with Schdrzenstlpea- 

diariiut 

• * • 

The reader will permit us lo take learc of our subject, 
which lias often been dry and gloomy enough, on a note 
of raillery and reconciliation. So long as we were dealing 
with the separate issues raised, our Judgment depended on 
objective. Incontrovertible facts; and on the basis of the** 
facts it was often enough necessarily sharp and even ha 
Now. when philosophy, economics and socialilarian system 
nil lie behind us; when we have before us the author's 
picture as a whole, which we had previously to ju o e 
detail— now human consideration can come Into the fore- 
ground; at this point we shall be permitted to trace 
to personal causes many otherwise incomprehensin 
scientific errors and conceits, and to sum up our corap 
hensive' judgment on Herr Duhring in the words: me 
Incompetence due to megalomania. 


—Ed. 


The lowest grade lo Ihe stale legal service.- 
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